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PREFACE 



Clark's ** Introdaction to Heraldry " has now been in 

existence for upwards of eighty years, and gone through 

seventeen editions. In presenting the eighteenth 

to the Public, it is only necessary to say, that in 

order to secure a continuance of such popularity, the 

book has undergone complete revision; and by the 

omission of some exploded theories, and the correction 

of a few erroneous opinions, been rendered, it is hoped 

a still more trustworthy Hand-book to an Art as useful 

as it is ornamental — to a Science, the real value of 

which is daily becoming more apparent in this age of 

progress and critical inquiry. 

J.B.P 
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2 Introduction to Eeraldrtf. 

the reign of Edward IIL It is not, therefore, our 
intention to notice any of the yarioos theories, either 
ancient or modem, which have been advanced to 
acconnt for the origin of coat-armour, as they are 
purely speculative — the most rational resting on no 
contemporary authority. We shall confine ourselves to 
the &ct that in the reign of Henry m. armorial 
ensigns had become hereditary, marks of cadency dis- 
tinguished the various members of a family, and the 
majority of the present Heraldic terms were already 
in existence. 

THB USB OF ARMS 

at that period was to distinguish persons and property, 
and record descent and alliance, and no modem in- 
vention has yet been found to supersede it For this 
reason alone, as we have remarked elsewhere, of all 
ancient usages it is one of the least likely to become 
obsolete. Hundreds of persons may be entitled to the 
same initials, may possess precisely the same name; 
but only the members of a particular fEuuily can law- 
fully bear certain armorial ensigns, and the various 
branches of that family have their separate differences 
to distinguish one from the other. After the lapse of 
centuries, the date of a building, or the name of its 
founder or ancient possessor, may be ascertained at the 
present day, through the accidental preservation of a 
sculptured coat of arms or heraldic encaustic tile ; and 
the careful study of early rolls of arms, enables us to 
discover matrimonial alliances and family connexions, 
of which no written record has been found, and thereby 
not only to complete the very imperfect genealogies of 
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many of the bravest and wisest of our English nobility 
and gentry, but also to account for sundry acts, both 
public and private, the motives for which have been 
misunderstood, or altogether unknown to the biographer 
or the historian. 
A few words on 

THB ABUSE OF ABMS. 

In the middle ages, it began by an unhappy ambition 
in the heralds to exalt their science in the eyes of the 
commonalty ; and a less excusable desire to pander to 
the vanity of those who had inherited ancient armorial 
devices. On charges simple enough at the time they 
were assumed, the most preposterous stories were 
founded. The wildest legends, the most unsupported 
assertions were adopted and exaggerated, if they could 
by any possibility be connected with the arms on tho 
shield, or the badge on the standard, till the characters, 
which were originally so clear that those who ran 
might read, were mystified and misrepresented beyond 
our power to decipher them by the light which has 
been lefb us. 

With the increase of education, the absurdities be- 
came more and more apparent, and at length the study 
of Heraldry was pretty nearly abandoned as a silly and 
nseless pursuit. The critical spirit of archsBology has, 
within the last twenty years, done much to correct tho 
prejudice ; and the curious and important information to 
be derived from the study of armorial devices is rapidly 
becoming appreciated by even the general public. 

The abuse of arms in modem days is constantly ex- 
hibited in the crests engraved on the plate and seals, 
or stamped on the note-paper, of thousands of persons 
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utterly imentitled, by BJicient descent or modem gran^ 

to Buch insignia. 

An erroneons impresBion, carefully fostered by cer- 
tain odvertising seol-engmvera, exists amongst tlie 
public, tbat oil persons possessing the same name have 
a right to boar tho eaiae bjtob. Mr. Joaee considers 
hi msoK justified in bearing the crest of Viscount Ban&- 
lagh ; Mr. Brown that of the Marquis of SUgo. Mr. 
Smith appropriates to himEelf the coat of Lord Car- 
riugton, and Mr. Eobinson sees no just canse or im- 
pediment to prevent his displaying that of Earl de 
Grey and Eipon. 

There are instances in which, not content with the 
patcirnal coat of their nohle namesake, persons have also 
assumed the quarterings they have found marshalled 
with it, and we remember having seen a baronet's 
arms appropriated thns wholesale, including the distin- 
gnishing mark of his rank, the badge of Ulster ! Surely 
even those who affect the greatest contempt for Heraldry, 
will admit that if arms ore to be borne at all, it should 
be according to the laws of arms ; and that if the dis- 
play of thom be an empty vanity, it is a less creditable 
vanity to parade as our own those which belong of 
right to others. 

The most useful purpose of Horoldry is also defeated 
by this silly practice, as identification of family or 
property is impossible imder such circumstances. Nor 
is it scarcely poasiblo for tho more Bcmpulous, who 
desiga coats or crests for themselves, to avoid inter- 
fering, more or less, with recorded arms, either ancient 
or modem, and thus equally, though more inaooently, 
contributing to the confusion. 

Another abuse of arms is the ( 
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wiyeB having their note-paper stamped with the crosts 
appertaining to, or assmnod by, their husbands. No 
lady is entitled to a crest (see under Cbests), and 
the display of one by a female of any rank is an 
absurdity. 

GLASSES OF ASMS. 

Arms are usually divided by modem authorities into 
eleven classes. 



1. Arms of Dominion. 

2. Arms of Pretension. 
8. Arms of Community. 

4. Arms of Assumption. 

5. Arms of Patronage. 

6. Arms of Succession. 



7. Arms of Alliance. 

8. Arms of Adoption. 

9. Arms Paternal and Here- 
ditary. 

10. Arms uf Concession. 

11. Canting or Allusive Arms. 



These may fairly be reduced to nine, and even less, 
as we shall show in our description of them. 

ASMS OF DOMINION 

are those which emperors and kings constantly bear, 
and which, being annexed to their territories, are 
stamped on their coins, and displayed on their colours, 
standards, banners, coaches, seals, &c. 

ABHS OF PRETENSION 

are those of kingdoms, provinces, or territories to which 
a prince or lord pretends to have some claim, and which 
he therefore adds to his own arms, although the land 
be possessed by some other prince or lord. Thus, the 
kings of England quartered the arms of France with 
those of England from the year 1330 (when Edward 
m. laid claim to that kingdom, as son to Isabella, 
sister of Charles the Handsome, who died without 
issue) till the year 1801, although at the latter date all 
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protonsionB to France oa the part of England had long 
consed. On the union of this kingdom with Irehiud, 
the drms of France were first omitted, and thQ onsign 
of Ireland inserted in their eteod. In like manner 
Spain quartere the arms of Portugal and Jerusalem; 
and Denmark those of Sweden. 



are those of hishoprics, cities, universities, academieB, 
societies, companies, and other bodies oorporato. 



In the days of chivalry, according to Six John Ferne, 
it was considered lawful that the victor, upon making 
captive any gentleman of higher degree than him- 
self, might assume the ahiold of arms of his prisoner; 
and the acijiuring of eoat-armonr by such feats of 
valour was esteemed highly honourable. As this prac- 
tice has long been disused, if indeed it ever existed, 
these so-called arms of assumption may he struck out 
of the liBt. 



AEUB c 

are, in one sense, such as governors of provinces, lords 
of manors, patrons of beneficea, add to their family 
arms, as a token of their rights and jurisdiction; in 
another, they are part of the arms of such lords, 
assumed by and added to the paternal arms of porsona 
holding lands in fee under them. Thus, as the earla 
i)f Chester bore garbs, many gentlemen of the county 
bore the same ensign ; and numerous instances of this 
kind of hearing may stUI be adduced in England, 
Scotland, and, indeed, in most porta of Europe. 
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ABMS OF SUCOBSSION 

are those taken up by sncli as inherit certain hinds, 
manors, &c^ either by will, entail, or donation ; and which 
they bear instead of, or quarter with, their own arms. 

ABMS OF ALLIANOB 

are snch as, when heiresses marry into famiHes, are 
taken np by their issue, to show their descent pater- 
nal and maternal ; and by this means the memory of 
many ancient and noble families, extinct in the male 
line, is preserved and conveyed to posterity; which 
is one of the principal reasons of marshalling several 
coats, pertaining to distict families in one shield. 

ABMS OF ADOPTION. 

Already described as arms of succession. They are 
called " of adoption " because the last of a family may by 
will adopt a stranger to possess his name, estate, and 
arms, and thereby continue the name and coat of his 
funily in the world after his decease. The present 
cnstom for persons adopted, is to apply to the Crown 
for a Boyal license to empower them to fnlfil the will 
of the testator, or to the Parliament for an Act. 

ABMS PATEBNAL AND HEBEDITABT 

are such as are transmitted from the first possessor 
to his son, grandson, great-grandson, &c. In such 
case they are arms of a perfect and complete nobility, 
began in the grandfather, or great-grandfather (as 
heralds say), growing in the son, complete in the 
grandson, or rather great-grandson ; from which rises 
the distinction of gentleman of blood in the grandson, 
and, in the great-grandson, gentleman of ancestry. 
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are augmentationa grajited by the sovereign, of part 
of hifi ensigns or regalia, to such poreons as he ploaaeth 
to honour therewith. Henry VIII, honoured the anna 
of Thomas Mannert (whom ho created Earl of Ent- 
land) with an augmentation, on acoount of his being 
doEcended Irom a sister of King Edward lY. His 
paternal arms were, or, two hart autre, a chief giiies. 
The augmentations were, the chief qutirlerlii, anure and 
fjidm ; on the first, Ubo jlean de lis in fese, or ; on the 
second, a lion pasganl gardanl. See Plate XI. n. 3. The 
same monarch also granted, as an augmentation of 
honour, to Lady Jane Seymoiir, a pile guke, eha,'ged teith 
three lions jiasaant gardant, or, to be marshalled with 
her paternal coat ; and many similar iuetaaces migbt 
be adduced of our sovereigns giving special proof of 
their favour by granting anns of concession by their 
royal warrant, recorded in the College of Arms. But 
these augmentations did not always consist of jiart of 
tho royal bearinga. Thus, the arms granted in 1692 to 
Sir Cloudesloy Shovel wero guleg, a c/iewon ermine, in 
chief ttpo creiCetUs argent,in base a Jleur de lit or; to denote 
three victories gained by him, two over the Turks, and 
ono over the French : Lord Hcathfield was permitted to 
assume a fortress, to commemorate his gallant defence 
of Gibraltai', The arms of many other of our heroes, 
naval and military, as Nelson, CoUingwood, Wel- 
lington, may also be referred to, as justly bearing these 
augmentations of honour (colled by the French heralds 
amies de concession), althongh wo cannot too strongly 
eipress our disapprobation of the wretched taste and 
unlieraldio character of the aogmentationB themselvee. 
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OAKTING ASMS. 

Oanting or allusive arms are coats of arms whose 
figm*es allude to the names, professions, &c., of the 
bearer ; as a trevet, for Trevet ; three herrings, for 
Herring; a camel, for Camel; three covered cups, for 
Butler ; a pine tree, for Pine ; three arches, for Arches -, 
three harrows, for Harrow, &c. Such arms have been 
ignorantly described by some writers as of an inferior 
order, whereas there can scarcely be a greater proof of 
their antiquity and highly honourable character. 

We will now proceed to the study of the paints of 
(he esciUcheon, metals, colours, furs, partition lines, ordi- 
naries, charges, and distinctions of houses. 

It is highly necessary, before a person attempt to 
blazon a coat of arms, that he should be weU acquainted 
with the terms and rules laid down in the following 
tables, which may be acquired by a little practice and 
application. 

THB ESOUTOHSON. 

The shield or escutcheon (from the Latin word 
scutum, a hide, of which shields are supposed to have 
been originally made,) represents ihe defensive imple- 
ment of that name used in war, and on which armorial 
ensigns were originally borne. The ground or surfja.ce 
of it is called the field, and here are depicted the figures 
which make up the coat of arms. 

The field of the escutcheon is divided into nine 
integral parts, used to mark the position of the bear- 
ings. They are termed the points of the escutcheon, 
and are clearly illustrated in Table I. 

It should be particularly observed, that the side of 
the escutcheon which is opposite to the left hand of 
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the person looking at it is the dexter or right side 
of the escutcheon, and that opposite the right hand 
the mnister or left side. Great care should also be 
taken to understand the points; for the very same 
figures placed differently constitute distinct and dif- 
ferent arms. 



TABLE I. 



POINTS OF TEDS ESCUTCHEON. 



The dexter, 

or 
right-hand 
side of the 

escutcheon. 



G 



B 
D 
E 
F 
H 



C 



The sinister, 

or 

left-hand 

side of the 

eaoatcheon. 



A Dexter chief. 
B Middle chie£ 
G Sinister chiet 
D Honour point. 
E Fees point. 
F Nombril point. 
G Dexter base. 
H Middle base. 
I Sinister base. 

Note, — The chief is the top or chief part of the eseatchecm, 
marked A, B, G ; the base is the lower part of the escutcheon, 
marked G, H, I. 
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TABLE n. (Plate n.) 

TINOTUBES AND FUBS. 

J?HB tmctnros or colours generally used in the 

science of heraldry are red, Uue, blacky green, and 

ptjurple ; termed in this science gtdes, azure, sMe, vert, 

and pwrpwe. Yellow and white^ termed or and argent, 
are metals : 



NAMES. 




OOLOUBS. 


Or . . 




Gold, or yellow. 


Argent . . 




Silver, or white. 


Gules • . 




Bed 


Azure • 




Blue. 


Rahle . . 




Black. 


Vert . . 




Green, 


Purpnre. 




Purple. 



Oolonrs and metals, when engraved, are known by 
dots and lines; as ob, the metal gold, is known by 
dots ; ABGBNT, which signifies white, or the white metal 
silver, is always left plain; gules, is expressed by 
lines perpendicular from top to bottom; azube, by 
horizontal lines from side to side; sable, by hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines crossing each other; 
TBBT, by diagonal lines from right to left ; ftjbpubb, by 
diagonal lines from left to right. See the examples 
Table IE (Plate U.) S. Petrasancta, an Italian herald, 
about two centuries ago, is said to have been the first 
who thought of expressing the tinctures by lines and 
points. 

English heralds admit of two other colours, namely, 
orange, called tennS, and blood-colour, called sanguine ; 
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though their is no inGtanoe of tb 
British bearings. 1i used, lenne should he exprcssod b; 
diagonal lines from left to right, crossed bj horizantal 
lines ; and tangwne, bj lines crossing each other 
diagonally from left to right and from right to lefL 

FUBB. 

Pnra are not only need for the linings of robes and 
garments of Etate, the linings of the mantle, and other 
ornaments of the shield, but also in the coat-armours 
themselTes. They originally were limited to ermine and 
oatr, but later heralda have added entimes, ermiwAs, 
erminites, pean, vair-en-point, connler-vajr, polen^^ounler' 
j/olenl. All these may be soen under each head in the 
Dictionary of Terms ; but for illustration we have 
aelected only the most common in use : viz., 



Ebuinb is described by sable spots on a whit* field, 
the tail terminating in three hairs : see Table 11^ n. 1. 

Ebminbs is a field black, with white spots, n. 2, 

Ebminois is a field gold, with black spots, n. 3. 

Vaib is white and blue, represented by figures of 
small escutcheons, ranged in a line, so that the haae 
argent is opposite to the boie enure, u. 4. 

Gounteb-Vaib is when escutcheons of the same 
colour are placed hose ugainst hose and point against 
point, n. 6. 

PoTENT-cooMTEB-poTBNT is h field coveTod with figures 
like crutch-heads, termed potents counter placed, a, 6, 
potent being the old word for a crutch. 
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TABLE m. (Plate IIL) 

PABTinON LINES. 

Shields are divided by lines, called partUum lines, 
whicli are distinguisbed by different names, according 
to tbeir different forms. These lines are either straight 
or curved. The straight lines are perpendicalar, hori- 
zontal, diagonal dexter, and diagonal sinister ; termed 
per jpale, per fess, per hend, &c., as explained below. 
The shield is said to be party^ or divided, by these 
lines ; as thus : — 

Fabty FEB Pale, or impeded is the field divided by 
a perpendicular line, as PL m., n. 1. 

Pabtt FEB Bend is a field divided by a diagonal 
line from the dexter chief to the sinister base, as n. 2. 

Pabtt feb Bend Sinister is precisely the reverse ot 
the above ; the partition line running from the sinister 
chief to the dexter base, instead of from the dexter to 
the sinister. 

Pabty FEB Fess is a field equally divided by a hori- 
zontal line, as n. 3. 

Pabtt feb Chevbon is a field divided by such a 
line as helps to make the chevron, as n. 4. 

Pabtt feb Cboss, or quarterly, is a field divided by 
two lines, the one perpendicular, the other horizontal, 
crossing each other in the centre of the field, as n. 5, 

Pabtt feb Saltibe, is a field divided by two diago- 
nal lines, dexter and sinister, crossing each other in tho 
centre of the field, as n. 6. 
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The Gurved lines of partition are the engraUed, ■ 
vecked, wavy or uiidee, u^ulS, emhatUed, ragidy, i\ 
dancette, and dove-UtS, 8e& examples eoaspicnoni 
engraved in PI. in. 



TABLE IV. (Platb IV.) 



OsDiNABiEa are certain charges which, hy their 
and &eqaent use in a shield of arms, are become most 
essentdal to the science of Heialdry : viz., the lAief, palt 
hend, bend ainhier, fese, bar, chevron, crotg, and taUire 
with their diminntiveB or auhordinaries, the Jill^, paUel, 
endoTM, garter, eoel, ribbon, fcufon, doset, &c., as in PL iv. 

The Chief ie formed by a horizontal line, and 
tains in depth the third of the field, as n. 1. Its dimim i. 
tive is termed ajUlet, and does not exceed ouo-fourth of 
the chief. The line may be indented, wavy, &c. ; but 
this must be auticed in the blazonry. 

The Pale consiste of two perpendicular lines, drawn 
from the top to the base of the shield, and occupying 
one-third of its centre, as n. 2. 

The pale has two diminutives— the half of the pale is 
called a pallet, as a 3 ; and the half of the pallet is 
called an endoree, as u. i. 

The Bend is formed by two parallel lines, drawn 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base, as n. 6. It 
contains a fifth part of the shield in breadth, if on- 
chorgod, and a third port if ehnrged. 

The bend has four diminutives, the hendlet, n. 6; the 
garter, a. 7 ; the eo»t (called when in pairs coUieei), n, 8; 
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and rtHbony wbioh is always couped, or cut off straight^ 
at the ends, n. 9. 

The Bend Sinisteb, which passes diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base of the shield, as n, 
10. The Bend Sinister has two diminatives ; the scarpy 
which is haK the bend, as n. 11 ; and the Ixdon, which 
is half of the scarp, and couped at the ends, as n. 12. 

The Fbss is formed by two horizontal lines across 
the shield : it occupies the third part of the field, and 
is always confined to the centre, as n. 13. 

The Bab is formed of two horizontal lines, and con- 
tains the fifth part of the field, as n. 14. The Bar is 
distinguished from the Fess, by being never borne 
single : it has two diminutives ; the cloaely which is 
half the bar, n. 15 ; and the hamdet, which is half the 
closet, n. 16. 

The Chevron is formed of two lines placed in the 
form of a pyramid, like two rafters of a house joined 
together, and descending in form of a pair of com- 
passes to the extremities of the shield, n. 17. The 
Chevron has two diminutives ; the chevrond, which is 
half the chevron, n. 18 ; and the couple-close, which is 
half the chevronel, n. 19. 

The Cboss. The Cross is formed by the meeting of 
two perpendicular with two horizontal lines near the 
fess point, where they make four right angles : the lines 
are not drawn throughout, but discontinued the breadth 
of the cross, n. 20. 

The Saltibe is formed by the bend-dexter and 
bend-sinister crossing each other at right angles, n. 21. 

The Pile is composed of two lines which form a long 
wedge, n. 22. 

The QuABTBB is formed of two lines, one perpen- 
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dicnlar, the other horizontal, taking up one-fonrth of 
the field, and is always placed in the chief, n. 23. 

The Canton is a square figure like the quarter, but 
possessing only the third part of the chief, n. 24. 



TABLE V. (Plate V.) 

AMONG OTHEB SUB-OBDINABIES ABB THE FOLLOWING: — 

A Gtbon is a triangular figure, composed of two lines, 
one diagonally from the dexter chief angle to the centre 
of the shield ; the other drawn horizontally from the 
dexter side of the shield, and meeting the other line in 
the centre of the field, as n. 1. 

Flanohes are formed by two circular lines, and are 
always borne double, as n. 2. 

The Label, though used as a distinction of houses, 
is placed by Holme as an ordinary, from its being 
variously borne and charged, n. 3. 

The Oble is an inner border of the same shape as 
the escutcheon, but does not touch the extremities of 
the shield, the field being seen within and round it on 
both sides, as n. 4. 

The Tbkssubb is a diminutive of the Orle, half its 
breadth, and is generally borne flory and counter-flory, 
n. 5. 

The Fbet is composed of six pieces, two of which 
form a scdtire, and the other four a mascle, which is 
placed in the centre. The saltire pieces must be inter- 
laced over and under the pieces that form the mascle, 
as n. 6. 

The Inssoutchson is a small escutcheon borne 
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within tlie shield, in the middle of a coat, or in chief. 
If there be more than one in a coat, they are usually 
called escutcheons, n. 7. 

The Chaplet is always composed of four roses only, 
all the other parts being leaves, n. 8. 

A BoBDBB or Bordure is a bearing that goes all round 
and paJ^Uel to the boundary of the shield in form of a 
hem, and contains the fifth part of the field, n. 9. — When a 
border is plain, as in the example, it need not be termed 
plain^ as it is always understood so in the science ; viz., 
argent, a border azure ; but if the border be engrailed, 
indented, <&c., you must express it : viz., argent, a border 
engrailed azure. See the two examples, n. 10 and 11. 
In blazon, borders always give place to the chief, 
the quarter, and the canton ; as, for example, argent, a 
border gtdes, a chief azure ; therefore, the chief is placed 
over the border, see PL xxxix., n. 2. So that in coats 
charged with either a chief quarter, or carUon, the 
border goes round the field until it touches them, and 
there finishes, see PI. xxxix., n. 3 ; but in respect to all 
other ordinaries, the border passes over them, PI. xxxix., 
n. 4. 

In a coat which has a border impaled with another, 
be it either the man's or the woman's, the border must 
terminate at the impaled line, see PL xxxix., n. 5. This 
method is also to be observed in impaling a coat that 
has either a single or double tressure, as PL xxxix., n. 6. 

A BoBDBB Engbailed. This border is bounded by 
small semicircles, the points of which enter the field, as 
n. 10. 

A BoBDEB Indented is the same in shape as the 
partition line indented, n. 11. 

A BoBDEB Quabteblt is a border divided into foui 

o 
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eqnal parts by a perpendicular and horizontal line, aa 
n. 12. 

A BoBDEB GrOBONY OT compony is a border composed 
of one row of squares (of two colours), and no more, as 
n. 13. 

A BoBDEB CouNTEB-ooMPONT is a bordor composed 
of two rows of squares, as n. 14. 

A BoBDEB Cheoky is a border composed of three 
rows of squares, as n. 15. 

A BoBDEB Vaib. Vair is represented by the figures 
of little escutcheons reversed, ranged in a line so 
that the base argent is opposite to the hose azure, as 
n. 16. 

Paly is a field divided into four, six, or more (even 
number of) parts, by perpendicular lines, consisting of 
two colours ; the first beginning with metal, and the last 
consisting of colour, as n. 17. 

Bendy is a field divided into four, six, or more (equal) 
parts diagonally, from the dexter to the sinister, or 
from sinister to dexter, and consisting of two colours, 
as n. 18. 

Babby is a field divided by horizontal lines, into four, 
six, or more (equal) parts, and consisting of two tinc- 
tures, as n. 19. 

Babby Pili of oight pieces or and gules, as n. 20. 

In paly, bendy, and barry, the number of divisions is 
always even, and to be specified ; as four, six, eight, ten, 
or twelve, viz., Paly of six, barry of six, bendy of six, 
barry pily of eight, or and gules. See the examples, 
T. 5, 

Lozengy is a field or bearing covered with lozenges 
of different tinctures alternately, as lozengy, argent and 
azure, n. 21. 
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Chboey is a field or bearing covered with small 
squares of different tinctures alternately, as n. 22. 
When on ordinaries, it always consists of three or more 
rows. 

Gtbonny is a field divided into six, eight, ten, or 
twelve triangular parts, of two or more different tinc- 
tures, and the points all meeting in the centre of the 
field, as n. 23. 

Frbtty consists of eight, ten, or niore pieces, each 
passing to the extremity of the shield, and interlacing 
each other, as n. 24. 



TABLE VI. (Plate VI.) 

OBOBSES. 

A Cboss. The Cross is one of the ordinaries before 
mentioned. It is borne indented, engrailed, &c., as 
well as plain ; but when pZam, as the example, n. 1, a 
CT088 only is mentioned, which is understood to be plain. 

A Cboss Moline signifies a cross which turns round 
both ways at the extremities, as n. 2. 

A Cboss Flobt. This signifies the ends of the cross 
to terminate in fieurs-de-lis, as n. 3. 

A Cboss Patonoe. This cross terminates like the 
bottom of the fieurs-de-lis, as n. 4. 

A Cboss Potent. This cross terminates like the 
head of a crutch, which anciently was called a potent, 
as n. 5. 

A Cboss Patt^e, or spread out, is one which is 
smaU in the centre, and so goes on widening to the 
ends, which are very broad, as n. 6. 

A Cboss Avelane, so termed from its parts re* 
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Bembling tlie nux avellancB, filbert, or hazel-nut, as 
n. 7. 

A Cboss Botonn]^, or budded, is bo termed becanse 
its extremities resemble buds of flowers. The French, 
with greater propriety, call it croix trefflie, on account of 
its nearer resemblance to the trefoil ; n. 8. 

A Cboss Pommi^b signifles a cross with a ball at each 
end ; from pomme, an apple. See n. 9. 

A Cross Cboslet is a cross crossed again at the 
extremities, at a small distance from each of the ends, 
as n. 10. 

A Cboss Cboslet Fitoht. So termed when the 
under-limb of the cross ends in a sharp point, as 
n. 11. 

A Cboss of foub Pheons. That is, four Phecms in 
Cros8y their points all meeting in the centre, as n. 12. 

A Cboss of foub Ebminb Spots, or four Ermine 
Spots in Cross, their tops meeting in the centre point, 
as n. 13. 

A Cboss Milbine. So termed as its form is like 
the mill-ink, which carries the millstone, and is per- 
forated as that is. See n. 14, 15. 

A Cboss Eayoknant is a cross from the angles of 
which issue rays, as n. 16. 

Chaboes. 

Chaboes are any figures whatever borne in an 
escutcheon. 

A Lozenge. The shape is the same with that of a 
pane of glass in old casements, as n. 17. In this form 
the arms of maidens and widows should be borne. The 
true proportion of the Lozenge is to have its width 
three-fourths of its height. 
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A FusHi. The Fusil differs from the Lozenge, being 
longer and more acute. See the difference in n. 17 and 
18. — Note. If a Fusil is four inches in height, it must 
be but one inch and three-quarters in width, and so in 
proportion to any other height. 

The Masolb is formed like the Lozenge, but is 
exactly square, and the centre is perforated, as example, 
n. 19. 

A Watbe Bouoet was a vessel anciently used by 
soldiers for carrying water in long marches, n. 20.* 

A Trefoil, or three-leaved grass, as n. 21. 

A QuATBEFOiL, or four-leaved grass, as n. 22. 

A CiNQUEFOiL, or five-leaved grass. This charge is 
very frequent in armoury, n. 23. 

A EoBE in Heraldry is always represented full-blown, 
with its leaves expanded, seeded in the middle, with 
five green barbs, as n. 24. 



TABLE Vn. (Plate VII.) 

OHABOES (continiLed), 

A Mullet, n. 1. Some have confounded stars and 
mullets together, which is easily rectified, by allowing 
mullets to consist of five points, and stars to be of six, 
eight, or more points. 

An Estoile, or star of six waved points. See n. 2. 

A Gal-Trap ; an instrument of iron composed of 
four points, so that whichever way it lies on the 

♦ There are various forms of it ; the one here referred to 
though strictly heraldic, hearing little resemblance to the article 
it professes to represent. 
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ground, one point is always upwards; they were used to 
impede the enemy's cavalry in passing fords, morasses, 
&c. See n. 3. 

A Phbon is the iron part of a dart with a barbed 
head, n. 4. 

An Annulbt, or Eing. Se^ n. 5. 

A Crescent, or Half Moon, has the horns turned 
upwards. See n. 6. 

An Increscent is a Half Moon with the horns 
turned to the dexter side. See n. 7. 

A Decrescent is a Half Moon with the horns turned 
to the sinister side. See n. 8. 

A Chess-Eooe, a piece used in the game of chess, as 
n. 9. 

A Fountain is drawn as a roundle harry wavy of six, 
Argent and Azure, as n. 10. 

A Best. This figure by some is termed a rest for a 
horseman's lance ; others describe it as a musical instru- 
ment called a clarion, n. 11. 

A Portcullis ; used in fortifying the gateways of a 
city, town, or castle, as n. 12. 

A Manche; an old-fashioned sleeve of the 12th 
century, with long cuff dependant, as n. 13. This 
charge is represented in forms as various as that of the 
Water-Bouget. 

A Garb signifies a sheaf of any kind of grain, as 
n. 14. — If it be a sheaf of wheat, it is sufficient to 
say a garb ; but if of any other grain, it must be ex- 
pressed. 

A Martlet ; a bird shaped like a martin, but repre- 
sented without legs, as n. 15. 

Bar-Gemel signifies two bars placed near and 
parallel to each other, as n. 16. — Note, Gemels are 
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much narrower than bars, and are always borne in 
couples. 

A Cathebinb-Whbbl ; named from St. Catherine, 
whose limbs were broken in pieces by its iron teeth, 
n. 17. 

An EsoABBUNCLE ; supposed to represent the rays of a 
precious stone (the carbuncle), and drawn by the ancient 
heralds, as n. 18. It is composed of an annulet in the 
centre, from which issue eight or more sceptres. 

A Pelican. The Pelican in heraldry is generally 
represented with her wings indorsed, her neck em- 
bowed, and pecking at her breast, as n. 19. When in 
her nest, feeding her young, it is termed in blazon, a 
Pelican in her piety. 

A Phgsnix is an imaginary bird, like an eagle in 
shape, and in heraldry is always represented in flames, 
so that seldom more of the bird is seen than what is in 
the example, n. 20. 

An Antelope ; a well-known slender-limbed animal 
of the deer kind, with two straight taper horns : it is 
drawn according to nature, as n. 21. 

An Heraldic Antelope. This imaginary animal is 
represented with a body like a stag, with a unicorn's 
tail, a tusk issuing from the tip of the nose, a row of 
tufiis down the back part of the neck, and the like tufts 
on his tail, chest, and thighs, as n. 22. 

A CocKATEiOE is also a chimerical figure ; its wings, 
beak, legs, comb, wattles, and spurs, partake of the 
fowl, and its body and tail of the di'agon, as n. 23. 

A Wyvern. This figure also is of heraldic crea- 
tion : it dijffers from the cockatrice in its head, and is 
without a comb, wattles, or spurs, as n. 24, and is dis- 
tinguished from the dragon by only having two legs. 
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TABLE Vin. (Plate VIIL) 

OHABGES {continued). 

A Dbaoon is an imaginary beast with four legSj 
drawn by heralds as the example, n. 1. 

A Harpy is a poetical monster, composed of the 
head and breasts of a woman, joined to the body of a 
Yultnre, as n. 2. 

An Heraldio TiofiB, so termed from being different 
from the tiger of nature, owes its origin to the ancients, 
who represented it like the example, n. 3. 

Billets are oblong squares, and are generally sup- 
posed to be letters made up in the form of the example, 
n. 4, or blocks of wood, as there is an instance of a 
Billet raguly in the coat of Billettes and of Billety in 
that of de la Plaunch. 

A Cannet ; a term for a duck without beak or feet, 
as n. 5. This is only used in foreign arms. 

An Allebion is an eagle displayed, without beak or 
feet, as n. 6. 

A Wele ; the name of a shell fish. See n. 7. 

Guttes signify drops of anything liquid, and are 
represented as n. 8. As these drops differ in colour, 
they receive different terms. Being much used in 
English heraldry, it is necessary to introduce them ; 
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Or, 

Argent, 
Vert. 
Azure, 
Sable, 
, Gules, 



a> 



}■ 
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Qnttos d'or, 
Guttes d'eau, 
Guttes d'olive, 
Guttes de larmes, 
Guttes de poix, 
^ Guttes de sang. 



J 



' Drops of gold. 
Drops of water. 
Drops of oil of olive 
08 ;2 ' Drops of tears, 
Drops of pitch, 

, Drops of blood. 
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The Frencli heralds use none of the above variations, 
but say gutte (i, e., dropped) of such a colour. 

EouNDLES are round figures ; if of metal, as the 
bezant and plate, they are to be flat ; if of colour, they 
are drawn globular, and termed according to the colour 
or metal they are composed of. See Pl, viii., n, 9 to 
15 ; viz. — 

' Bezants, 









f Or. 

Argent, 
Vert, 
•B ^ Azure, 
Sable, 
Gules, 
.Purpure, 



a 






Plates, 

Pommes, 

Hurts, 

Pellets, 

Torteaux, 

^Golpes. 



If there be two, three, or more in a coat, counter- 
changed, being of any colour or metal, they retain the 
name of roundle. — Note, Foreigners term the round 
figures, when of metal, bezants ; when of colour, tor- 
teaux ; viz., Bezants dHor^ or dHarge/tA^ torteaiix de gtdeSy 
d^azure, de aable, &g. 



CHARGES, AND THEIB VARIOUS HERALDIC TERMS. 

CouPBD. A term for any charge in an escutcheon 
that is borne cut evenly off, as the example ; viz., A 
Lion^a Head Couped, n. 16. 

Erased. A term for anything torn or plucked off 
from the part to which nature had fixed it. The part 
torn off must be drawn jagged, as the example ; viz., 
A Lion's Head Erased^ n. 17. 

Demi signifies the half of anything ; viz., A Demi- 
Lion, n. 18. 

Dormant, or sleeping ; viz., A Lion doi*mant, with its 
Lead resting on its fore-paws, as n. 19. 

CoucHANT, lying or squatting on the ground, with 
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the head upright; viz., A Lion Ckmchant See 
n. 20. 

Sejant. A term for any beast dtting in the position 
of the example ; viz., A Lion Sejant, n. 21. 

Passant. A term for any beast when in a walking 
position ; viz., A Lion Passant, n. 22. 

Statant. a term for a beast standing, with all 
four legs on the gromid, as n. 23. 



TABLE IX. (Plate IX.) 

Passant-Gardant. a term for a beast when walk- 
ing with his head affront^^ or looking full-faced, as 
example, n. 1. 

Eampant. a term for lions, bears, tigers, &c., when 
standing erect on their hind legs. A Lion Bampant, 
n. 2. 

Eampant-Gabdant signifies a beast standing on his 
hind legs, looking fall-faced, as example, A Lion Bam- 
pant-Gardant, n. 3. 

Eampant-Eegaedant. a term for a beast standing 
upon his hind legs, looking towards his tail ; viz., A 
Lion Bampant-Begardant, as n. 4. 

Eampant-Combatant. a term for beasts fighting, 
or rampant face to face, as the example. Two Lions 
Bampant'Combatant See n. 5. 

Saliant. a term for beasts of prey when leaping 
or springing forward, as the example, n. 6. 

Addobsed signifies beasts, birds, or fish turned back 
to back, as the example. Two Lions Bampant Addorsed, 
See n. 7. 

Counteb-Passakt ; for two beasts, as lions, &c, 
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when walMng different ways, the one to the dexter, the 
other to the sinister, as the example, n. 8. 

Countbb-Saliant. a term for two beasts when 
leaping different ways from each other, as the example, 
Two Foxes Counter-Scdiant in Saltire^ the dexter sur* 
mounted of the sinister, n. 9. 

Countbe-Teipping. This term is given when two 
rams, deer, &c., as the example, are tripping, the one 
passing one way and the other another. See n. 10. 

Sejant Addobsed. A term for two animals sitting 
back to back, as the example, n. 11. 

Passant-Ebgardant. a term for a beast when 
walking with its head looking behind, n. 12. 

At Gazb. The stag, buck, or hind, when looking 
affronts, or fall-faced, it is said to be at Gaze, n. 13. 
All other beasts, when in this attitude, are termed 
Grardant. 

Tripping. A term which signifies a stag, antelope, 
or hind, &c., when walking, as n. 14. 

Springing. This term is used for beasts of chase, in 
the same sense as Saliant is for beasts of prey, n. 15. 
This term is likewise used for fish when placed in 
bend. 

CouRANT. A term for stag, horse, or greyhound, or 
any other beast, represented running, as the example, 
n. 16. 

Lodged. This term is for stags, &c., when at rest, 
lying on the ground, n. 17. Beasts of chase are said 
to be lodged; beasts of prey, when lying down, are 
termed couchant. 

Cabobsed. This term is used to express the head of 
a stag or other animal drawn full-faced, and without 
any part of the neck being visible, n. 18. 
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Close. This term is for the wings of birds (of 
flight) when they are down and dose to the body, 
n. 19. But must not be used to the peacock, dung- 
hill-cock, nor to any others that are not addicted to 
flight. 

BisiNG. A term for birds when in a position as if 
preparing to fly, as n. 20. 

DisPLATKD. The term is nsed for the wings of 
eagles, and all other birds, when they are expanded, 
as n. 21. 

Volant. Thus we tenn any bird that is represented 
fl3ring, as n. 22. 

Demi- Vol. A term for a single wing, n. 23. 

Indorsed. A term for wings when placed back to 
back, as n. 24. 



TABLE X (Plate X.) 

Erect signifies anything perpendicularly elevated, as 
the example : viz.. Two wings conjoined and erect ; 
that is, the points of the wings are upwards, n. 1. This 
charge is also called a Vol. 

Inverted. This example is the reverse position of 
the former, the points of these being downwards : viz., 
TuDO unnga conjoined and inverted, n. 2. — Vide Lure. 

Naiant. a term for fish when borne horizontally 
across the field as swimming, as n. 3. 

HAURiAirr signifies the fish to be erect, or breathing, 
as'the example, n. 4. 

Besfeotino. a term for fish, or birds, when 
placed upright, and apparently looking at each other, 
as n. 5. 
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Naiant Embowed. This term is used for the dolphin, 
to signify the crookedness of his motion when swim- 
ming, as the example, n. 6. 

Demi-Lion Passant is one half of a lion in a walking 
position, as n. 7. 

Demi Fleur-de-lis is the half of a fleur-de-lis, as 
n. 8, also as PL vn., n. 24. 

Ibsuant, or issuing, signifies coming out ; as from 
the bottom of the chief in the example, n. 9, or from 
clouds as PL xix., n. 23. 

Eoubant signifies heavy birds, as if preparing to fly, 
with the wings indorsed, as n. 10. 

Slipped. A term for a flower, branch, or leaf, when 
plucked from the stock, and not cut off, n. 11. 

TiREBT. A modem term d 'lived from the French, 
for manacles, or handcuff, n. 12. 

The following twelve examples are introduced for 
the instruction of the learner, as he should be well 
acquainted with the difference of the two monosyllables 
in blazon, viz., on and in ; which, by observing, he will 
see makes a great difference in a coat of arms — the 
former expressing the bearing to be placed on one of 
the ordinaries ; the latter as if the bearings were lefk 
remaining, but the ordinaries taken away. 

ON A CHIEF. 

13. Argent on a chief, gules, three lozenges, or, 

IN CHIEF. 

14. Argent, three lozenges in chief, gules. 

ON A PALE. 

15. Argent on a pahj azure, three plates. 
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m PALE. 

16. Argent, three hurts in pah. 

ON A BEND. 

17. Gules, on a hend, argent, three mullets, azure. 

m BEND. 

18. Argent, three mullets in hend, sable. 

ON A FESS. 

19. Argent, on a fees, vert, three trefoils, or, 

IN FESS. 

20. Argent, three trefoils, in feaSj vert. 

ON A CROSS. 

21. Purpure, on a cross, argent, five crescents, gule^A 

IN CROSS. 

22. Argent, five crescents in cross, gules. 

ON A SALTIRE. 

23. Azure, on a soUtire, argent, five torteaiiiu 

IN SALTIRE. 

2d. Argent, five torteaux in saUir^ 
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Idttles of iSla^ontng. 

This science, according to the Notitia Anglicana, 
teaches how to describe the things borne in proper 
terms, according to their several gestures, positions, 
and tinctures; and how to marshal or dispose regu- 
larly divers arms on a field, in which particular care 
must be observed, because the adding or omitting any 
part is oftentimes an alteration of the coat. 

In blazon the following rules must be carefully fol- 
lowed : — 

First, in blazoning a coat, you must always begin 
with the field; noticing the lines wherewith it is 
divided, whether jper pale, per feaa, per hend, &c., as 
also the difference of those lines, whether indented, 
engrailed, &c. ; then proceed to the next immediute 
charge. By an immediate charge is meant that which 
lies next the field, and nearest the centre; this must 
be first named; and then those which are more 
remote: for example, azure, a crescent, between three 
stars argent; thus the crescent is first named, as being 
next the centre of the field. See PI. xn., n. 21. 

If a coat consist of two colours only, as the coat 
of Eobinson, you are to blazon it vert, a chevron, 
between three bucks standing at gaze, or; which implies 
that both the chevron and bucks are or» See PI. xiv., 
n. 15. 

When colour and metal are placed several times 
one upon the other, as PI. xi., n. 13, Azure, on a 
chevron, between three besants, as many pallets^ gules. 
Here the chevron is named first after the field, because 
it is nearest the centre ; and as the pallets lie upon the 
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chevron, so they are most remote from the fieM, and 
must be last named. But when bearings are described 
without expressing the point of the escutcheon where 
they are to be placed, they are then understood to 
possess the centre of the shield : for instance, argent, a 
lion rampant, gules ; but if I say, argent, a lion rampant 
in base, gtdes, it must be placed in the base part of a 
shield, which is the bottom. 

A repetition, in blazoning a coat, of such words as 
of, on, and, loith, is accounted a great fault, or indeed 
of any words, for tautology should be particularly 
avoided ; as, for example, or, on a saltire azure, nine 
lozenges of the first ; and not, or, on a saUire azure, nine 
lozenges or ; because the word or is then named twice. 
But be careful that, by endeavouring to be concise, 
you are not ambiguous, and that you omit nothing 
which ought to be mentioned. 

It is a general rule in English Heraldry, that metal 
shall never he placed upon metal, nor colour upon colour ; 
but examples are frequently found in foreign courts, 
particularly German. 

OHABGES. 

In blazoning of charges, be they of what nature or 
kind soever, whether animate or inanimate, if you per- 
ceive them to be of the natural and proper colours of 
the creatures or things they represent, you must always 
term them proper, and not argent, or, gules, or by tho 
like terms of this science. 

OKDIN ABIES. 

In blazoning of ordinaries formed of straight lines, 
you must only name the ordinary, without making 
mention of tho straightness of the line whereof it is 
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composed ; for example, PL nr., n. 5, Argent^ a bend 
azure ; but if fche ordinary, &c., should be engrailed, wavy, 
nd>uly, embaUled, it must not be omitted : for example, 
PI. XI., TL 12, ermine, on a chevron engrailed, azure, 
three estoHea argent, 

ANIMALS, 

The teeth, claws, or talons of lions, tigers, bears, 
leopards, boars, wolves, dragons, and all ravenous 
beasts, are called their arms, because they are weapons 
of defence and ofifence. When these are of a different 
tincture from their bodies, the colour must be named ; 
and when their tongues are of the colour of their arms, 
they are said to be langued, as a lion argent, armed 
and langued, gtdes. The claws and tongue of a lion 
are always gules, unless the field or charge be gules ; 
then they must be azure. 

Among such beasts as by nature are milder, and 
by custom more sociable, may be reckoned the bull, 
ox, goat; ram, &c., which are endowed by nature with 
weapons, as horns, which, together with their hoofs, 
are very often of a colour different from their bodies ; 
we then say armed and hoofed, or unguled, of such or 
such tinctures. 

Deer, being by nature timorous and without cou- 
rage, are supposed to wear their lofty antlers, not as 
weapons, but ornaments ; therefore, in blazon, we say 
attired. 

As to the dog, there are various kinds, bred up to 
divers exercises and games ; so that the first considera^ 
tion is, what kind of dog is borne, as greyhounds, 
spaniels, talbots, &c. ; what sport he seems fitted for ; 
and hence the particular terms of heating, coursing. 
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scenting, &c^ are very proper if they be found in 
gestures suitable to tbeir several exercises. 

Nisbet says, when aniTnals are painted iqK>n ban* 
ners, they mnst look to the staff; when npon capa- 
risons and other horse fomitore, they onght to look 
to the head of the horse that bears them ; and so of all 
things whose parts are distinguished by ante and pott. 

BIBDS. 

In blazoning birds of prey, as the eagle, ynltnre, 
hawk, kite, owl, &c., all whose weapons, viz., beaks 
and talons, are termed arms, we say armed and mem- 
bered so and so, when they differ in colour tram the 
body. 

But when you meet with swans, geese, ducks, cranes, 
herons, cormorants, &c., which are a kind of river- 
fowl, and have no talons, instead of armed, you must 
say beaked and mewbered ; the last term signifying the 
leg of any fowl, as the feet of swans, geese, ducks, &c., 
are webbed, and in some measure resemble the palm of 
a' man's hand ; so in blazon they are sometimes termed 
palmipedes. 

In blazoning the cock, you must say armed, crested^ 
andjeUoped; armed signifies his beak and spurs; cresiedj 
his coTnb ; and jeUoped, his wattles : when his comb, 
beak, wattles, and spurs, are of a different tincture 
from his body, then in blazon they must be named ; 
for instance, azure, a cock argent, armed, crested, and 
jeUoped, gules. 

As to the falcon, this bird is borne in the same pos- 
tures as the eagle, and described in the same terms, 
except when with hood, bells, virols (or rings), and 
leashes. In blazon he is said to be hooded, belled, jessed^ 
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amd leashedy and the colours thereof most be named ; 
foundng is a term given when he is striking at his prey. 
Edmonson remarks, that when small birds are borne 
in ooat-armonr, they are most usually drawn in the 
form and shape of blackbirds, although they are repre- 
sented in all the different coloiu^ and metals of heraldry, 
and, consequently, no distinction of species is made : 
therefore, in blazon they are called by the general 
terms of birds only. Hence, then, when you find birds 
mentioned in a blazon without expressing the sort 
they are of, they must always be drawn as blackbirds 
in shape. 

nSHES. 

Nearly every variety of fish is used in heraldry — 
the dolphin occupying the principal position, like the 
lion among animals, and the eagle among birds ; the 
others are chiefly used to designate the name of the 
bearer, as in the names of Herring, Boach, Pike, Sal- 
mon, &c., and the kind of fish intended may generally 
thus be ascertained. The heraldic terms peculiar to 
fish are hauriarU, with their heads raised upright or 
breathing (PI. xvi., 21 and 23) ; naiant or in their 
swimming position (PI. xvi., 20), and emhowed applied 
exclusively to the curved position of the dolphin (PI. 
XVI., 17, 18, 22). Occasionally we meet with the terms 
aUume when their eyes are bright, and jf^amS when 
their mouths are open. When the kind of fish is not 
named, the ordinary shape is implied, similar to a dace 
or herring. 

When the fins of fishes are of a different tincture 
from their bodies, they are then said to be finned of 
auch a cohur, naming it, as a doljphin proper finned or* 
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HEATKXLT BODD». 

Sfaoold the beaiiiig be of mny heaTenly bo^, such 
as ft pbmet, &c., your first oonsidentioQ is, in wbai 
state or condition such planet appears to be: as the 
snn, vhelker in his meridian or edipse; or the moon, 
tcheiher t a her increase or decrease, &c ; then give yonr 
description iD proper astronomical terms : for it is a rule 
tbiit all blazons are the more elegant whrai expressed 
in the proper terms of the several arts or scieiioes 
which the figures to be described are o^ or behmging 
to ; yet yon must take care not to omit any armorial 
term necessary io be used. Thus, in the coat of St. Glere, 
PL xui^ n. 3, azure, the sun in his meridian^ proper^ the 
word proper must not be omitted. 

TBSES AKD YS6ETABLE8. 

When yon meet with any kind of tree, or any Togo- 
table, or their parts, you must observe, first, in what 
condition it seems to appear, as whether spread or 
blasted ; what kind of tree, whether bearing fruit or not; 
if a part only, what part ; whether the truvky branches^ 
fruU, or leaves; if the former, whether standing or not; 
if not, in what manner it seems to have been feELdd; 
whether eradicated or torn up by the roots; see PL 
xiii^ n« 22. If the bearing consist of members, as its 
branches, fruit, or leaves only, whether with frruit or 
withered ; or simply alone, whether slipped, as PL xym., 
n. 9, 10 ; pendent (drooping) or erect; which last holds 
goods for all kinds of flowers or grain, when bam« 
simply, or on their stalks. 
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UAN AKD HIS PABTS. 

Man, and the parts of his body, are frequently 
cliarges in coat-armonr ; as to wliich these considera- 
tions follow. First, as is said of other things, whether 
he is borne wTiole, or in part ; if whole, in what kind of 
gesture or action ; also, whether naked or habited ; if the 
latter, after what manner, as whether rustic^ in armour^ 
or in robes. 

When the temples of a man or woman are encircled 
with laurd, oak, ivy, &c., you are to call it wreathed 
with laurel, oak, or ivy. 



lExampleg of J3la?onrg» 

Having now explained radimentally the terms, &c., 
of the science, and concisely enumerated the rules of 
blazon, we proceed to illustrate the theory by examples, 
which, if carefully examined, one by one, cannot fail 
to prove of the highest utility to the young student, 

Blazonino op Plate XI, 

1. Argent, on a chief gules, two mullets pierced or ; 

name, St, John, 

2. Argent, a fess, and in chief three lozenges sable ; 

name, Aston, 

3. Or, two bars azure, a chief quarterly, azure and 

gules, on the first two fleurs-de-lis, or ; the second, 
a lion, passant-gardant of the last ; the third as 
the second ; the fourth as the first ; name Manners, 

N.B, Of ihe first is of the oolour or metal of the field, which 
ii always first menttoned. 
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Noie. The term cm ike fini is to be understood 
on the field of the first quarter; the secomd is the 
field of the second quarter charged of the Imstj 
that is, of the last-^nentioned colour or metal, 
which is or ; the third as the teecmdj the fiAtrth 
as the first, which signifies the third quarter like 
the second, and the fourth quarter like the first 

4. Gules, a chief argent ; on the lower part thereof a 

doud, the sun's resplendent rays issuing thereout 
proper ; name, Leesom. 

5. Ermine, on a canton sable, a harp arg^t ; name, 

Fraunces. 

6. Argent, on a quarter gules^ a spear in bend or ; 

name, KmighL 

7. Argent, on a fees sable, three mullets, or ; name, 

Clive. 

8. Azure, a fess super-embattled, between six estoiles 

or; name, Tryom, 

9. Or, on a fess, between two chevrons sable, three 

cross-croslets of the first ; name, Walpcie. 

10. Argent, a fess and canton conjoined gules; name, 

WoodvUe. 

11. Ermine, three lozenges conjoined in fess, sable; 

name, Pigoi, 

12. Ermine, on a chevron engrailed azure, three estoiles 

argent ; name, Smyth. 

13. Azure, on a chevron or between three besants, as 

many pallets gules ; name, Hope, 

14. Ermine, a chevron couped sable ; name, Jones, 

15. Azure, a chevion engrailed, voided plain, or ; name, 

Dudley. 

16. Sable, a chevron cotised between three Ginquefoils, 

or; name, Benton, 
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17. Gules, a cheyron between ten cinqnefoils, four and 

two, in chief; one, two and one in base, argent ; 
name, Berkley. 

18. Sable, two lion's paws issuing out of the dexter and 

sinister base points, erected chevronwise, argent, 
armed gnles ; name, Frampton. 

19. Sable, a bend or, between six fountains; name, 

20. Argent, on a bend gules, cotised sable, three pair of 

wings conjoined and inverted of the first ; name, 
Wingfield. 

21. Sable, a bend flory counter-florj, argent; name, 

Highlord. 

22. Sable, a bend and chief or ; name, > 

23. Argent, two bends ragnled sable, the lower one re- 

bated at the top ; name, Wagaiaff. 

24. Sable, four lozenges in bend between two plain 

cotiaes argent ; name. Puckering. 

25. Argent, three bugle-horns in bend gules, garnished 

and stringed vert ; name, Hunter, 

26. Yert, on a pale radiant or, a lion rampant sable ; 

name, OHara, 

27. Argent, on a pale, between two leopards' faces 

sable, three crescents or ; name, . 

28. Argent, a pale and chief sable ; name, Mendorf. 

29. Sable, a key erected in pale or, between two pallets 

erminois ; name, Knot. 

30. Argent, three pallets wavy gules ; name, Dovmea, 

31. Gules, three tilting-spears, erect in fess or, heads 

argent ; name, Amherst. 

82. Azure, three leopards' faces in pale or ; name, Snigg 

83. Argent, on a pile engrailed azure, three crescents 

of the first ; name, Dalliaon. 
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34. Sable, a pile argent, surmounted of a chevron 

gules ; name, Dyxton. 

35. Argent, three piles, one issuant out of the chief 

between two others reversed, and issuing from 
the base, sable ; name, Hvhe, 

Blazoning op Plate XII. 

1. Sable, on a cross within a border, both engrailed 

or, five pellets ; name, Gremlle, 

2. Gules, a cross of lozenges between four roses 

argent ; name, Packer, 
8. Argent, a cross sable, edged with a tressure of half 
fleurs-de-lis, between four mullets pierced of the 
second (that is, of the second colour mentioned, 
which is sable) ; name, Atkins. 

4. Or, a cross vert, on a bend over all gules, three 

fleurs-de-lis of the first ; name, Beringer. 

5. Azure, five escalop shells in cross or; name, 

Barker. 

6. Sable, a shin-bone in pale, surmounted of another 

in fess argent ; name, Balnea. 

7. Ermine, on a cross quarter, pierced, argent, four 

millrinds sable ; name, Turnm-. 

8. Party per fess, sable and argent, a pale, counter- 

changed; on each piece of the first a trefoil 
slipped of the second ; name, Simeon. 

9. Or, on a saltire raguly gules, five cross-croslets 

fitchy of the first ; name, Bich. 

10. Gules, a saltire between four crescents or ; name, 

Kinnard. 

11. Gyrony of four, argent and gules, a saltire between 

as many cross croslets, all counterchanged ; name, 
Ttuiaden. 
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12. Gules, a saltire, or, over all a cross ongrailed 

ermine ; name, Prince, 

13. Party per saltire, gules and or, in pale two garbs, 

and in fess as many roses, all counterchanged ; 
name, Hilbome. 

14. Sable, two shin-bones, in saltire, the sinister sur- 

mounted of the dexter ; name, Newton, 

15. Gules, five marlions' wings inverted in saltire 

argent ; name. Porter, 

16. Or, three closets wavy, gules ; name, Drummond. 

17. Azure, two bars counter-imbattled ermine ; name, 

Bumdby. 

18. Or, two bars-gemel sable, in chief, three pellets ; 

name, EMdedey, 

19. Argent, three bars-gemel azure, on a chief gules, a 

barrulet indented or ; name, Haydon, 

20. Sable three leopards' faces jessant fleurs-de-lis or ; 

name, Morley, 

21. Azure, a crescent between three mullets argent; 

name, Arhuthnot, 

The following fourteen coats are collected to show how useful 
the points of the escutcheon are in hlazon, which the leamei 
will find very essential in his practice of this science. 

22. Sable, three swords barwise, in pale, their points 

towards the sinister part of the escutcheon argent, 
the hilts and pommels or ; name, Bawlyns, 

23. Gules, three swords, barwise, their points towards 

the dexter part of the shield, hilted or ; name, 
ChiUe, 

24. Gules, three swords, conjoined at the pommels in 

the centre, their points extended into the comers 
of the escutcheon argent ; name, Stajoieton. 



^ Ldradudiom ioBefmUhn/m 

SS. Sables Ikree swovday iiieir pcinlB »M .< i tIi^ in 
arjgen^ Idlted or ; nsoie^ P«£e# or PiwridL 

Sfi. Or, tlnee swcrdsy one in fess siimioanled o£ the 
odier two in sahire, points ^wvrdsy between a 
d^^er laond in dtie^ and a lieart in baoe gnleB; 



27. SaUe^ tlnee swords in pale^ two widi flieir pointe 
downward, and the middlemost i ipwai d; mune^ 



2S. Azare, tlnee swords^ one in paley point i^wud, 
snnnovrnted of the odier two^ placed in BattiEey 
points downwazd, aigsit ; name^ JTorloK. 

29. Sable, a £ess or, between two swords; tibat in 

diief point i^wmids^ tiie otber downwards^ bolb 
in pale argent^ bilted of tiie second; name^ 

30. Azoze^ one la j of the son issiiing out of tiie dexter 

txfmer of the escnteheon, in bend proper; name^ 
Aldam, 
3L Azure, a pOe inTezted in bend sbiislef; or; name, 

Kagg. 
32« Aigimt, a triple pOe, florj on the tops^ msiiing out 

of the snister base in bend, towards tiie dexter 

coiner, sable ; name, WroUm, 
33. Sable, a goshawk dose, argent, standing i^on a 

pereh, fixed in base, jessed and beDed or; name, 

Wede. 
ZL, Ckiles, a bend wayy argent, in the anister diief 

point, a fidcon standing on a perch or; name. 



35. Or, adexter arm embowed, issoant from the Btnisfceir 
&8B*pomt ont of a doud proper, holding a 
erofllet fitchj, azore. 
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Blazoning of Plate XIII. 

1. Gules, three lions' gambs erased argent; name, 

Newdigate, 

2. Party per saltire, sable and ermine, a lion rampant 

or, armed and langued gules ; name, Chrafton, 
8. Azure, the sun in his meridian, proper; name, 
St. Clare. 

4. Argent, a lion rampant gules, debruised by a fess 

azure, between three estoiles issuing out of as 
many crescents of the second ; name, Dillon, of 
Ireland. 

5. Argent, on a chevron sable, between three oak- 

leaves proper, as many besants on a chief gules, 
a sea-mew between two anchors erected of the 
first ; name, Monox. 

6. Quarterly, first and fourth azure, a pale argent, 

second and third gules, a bend argent. 

7. Sable, four pallets ermine ; name, Humphrey, 

8. Or, six annulets, three, fcwo, and one, sable ; name, 

Lowther. 

Note. — ^When six things are borne, three, two, and one, it is 
unnecessary to mention their position. 

9. Gules, nine arrows or, each three, two saltirewise, 

and one in pale, banded together with a ribbon, 
feathered and headed argent ; name, Biest, 

10. Gules, five cross-croslets fitchy in saltire, between 

four escalop-shells in cross or ; name, Toniison. 

11. Azure, three hautboys between as many cros&- 

croslets or ; name, Bourden, 

12. Azure, a salamander or, in fiames proper ; name, 

Cennino, 
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13. Party per chevron, argent and gules, a crescent 

countercliaDged ; name, Chapman, 

14. Party per saltire, or and sable, a border connter- 

changed ; name, Shorter, 

15. Quarterly or and azure, a cross of four lozenges 

between as many am^ulets counterchanged ; name, 
Peacock, 

16. Argent, a chevron gules, between three scorpions 

reversed sable ; name, Cole, 

17. Argent, on a fess, between six martlets gules, three 

cinquefoils of the field ; name, Washboume, 

18. Sable, three scaling-ladders in bond argent ; name, 

SMpstowe, 

19. Sable, a falcon or, his wings expanded, trussing a 

mallard argent, on a chief of the latter, a cross 
botone gules ; name. Madden, 

20. Argent, on a chevron azure, between three trefoils 

slipped, party per pale gules and vert, as many 
besants; name. Bow, 

21. Gules, three dexter arms conjoined at the shoul- 

ders, and fiexed in triangle, or, with the fists 
clenched towards the points of the shield proper ; 
name, Tremaine, 

22. Gules, the trunk of a tree eradicated (torn up by 

the roots) and couped in pale, sprouting out two 
branches argent ; name, Borough, 

23. Gules, a cherub, having three pair of wings, 

whereof the uppermost and lowermost are 
counterly crossed, and the middlemost displayed, 
or ; name, Buocafoco. 

24. Argent, a man's heart gules, within two equilateral 

triangles interlaced ; name, Vilhiges, 
85. Gules, three besants figured; name, Qamtn. 
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26. Argent, a chevron voided, azure, between three 

flames of Are proper ; name, Wells, 

27. Sable, chevron rompu, enhanced between throe 

mullets or ; name, Satdt, 

28. Sable, a chevron engrailed, ermine, between three 

annulets argent ; borne by the Bev. Charles Davy, 
of One-house, Suffolk. 

29. Assure, a bull's head couped affronte, argent, 

winged and armed or ; name, Hoast^ of Holland. 
80. Or, three stars issuing out of as many crescents 
gules ; name, Bateman, Vise. Bateman, 

31. Sable, a chevron or, between three attires of a stag 

flxed to the scalp, argent; name, Cocks, Lord 
Somers. 

32. Argent, a man's heart gules, ensigned with an im- 

perial crown or, on a chief azure, three mullets 
of the field; name, Douglas, of Scotland. The 
reason of this singular charge is, that one Douglas 
was sent on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
A.D. 1328, with the heart of Bohert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, which, by order of that prince, was 
to be and is now buried there. 
83. Argent, on a bend gules, between three pellets, as 
many swans proper, rewarded with a canton 
sinister azure, thereupon a demi-ram mounting 
argent, armed or, between two fleurs-de-lis of the 
last, over all a baton dexter-wise, as the second 
in the canton; this is the arms of Sir John 
Clarke, The canton was the arms of the Duke of 
LonguemUe, and was given as a reward to Sir 
John Clarke, for his taking in lawful war Lewis 
of Orleans, Dulce of Longiieville, jprisonet at 
the battle of the Spurs, near Terouane, August 
16, anno Hen. VIII. 5. 
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tL Azoref ihzee rtingeons muant in psie aigeoi, and 
di^lmiised hj ft fret o£ eight pieces or; namo^ 
8iourge(m, 

K* Off ihiee dice sable each charged wilii an aee 
argent ; name, Aabe$aee. 



Blazosihg of Plats XIY. 

1. Argent, a aaltire gales, between £onr wolves' heads 

conpod proper ; name, Oudawe. 

2. Gules, three demi-lions rampant, a chief or ; name, 

Fisher. 
Z, Argent, a fiE^ss sable, between three lions* heads 

erased gales, langned aznre ; name. Farmer. 
4. Gales, a lion conchant between six cross-croslets, 

three in chief, and three in base barwise, argent ; 

name, Tynte, 
t>. Azuie, a li^^n passant, between three estoHes argent ; 

name, Burrard, 

6. Argent, a chevron gules, between three lions passant- 

gardant sable ; name, Cooke, 

7. Party per chevron, vert and or, in chief a rose or, 

between two fleurs-de-lis argent ; in base a lion 
rampant-regardant, azure ; name, Gideon, 

8. Party per pale, argent and sable, a lion rampant or, 

within a border of the field, engrailed and counter- 
changed ; name, Champneya, 

9. Argent, a lion sejant azure, between three torteanx. 

10. Argent, a lion saliant, in chief three pellets. 

11. Gules, a lion rampant-gardant, double-queu6e (or 

queue fourchee) or, holding in his paws a rose- 
branch proper ; name, Masters. 

The term queiUe applies to the tail of a beast, and the term 
JiMifdvit denotes its being forked, as the example. 
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12. Or, a pale between two lions rampant sable ; name, 

Nayhr. 

13. Argent, three bars wavy azure, over all a lion 

rampant of the first ; name, BvJbech, 

14. Argent, a chevron between three bucks tripping 

sable, attired or ; name, Bogera, 

15. Yert, a chevron between three bucks standing at 

gaze or ; name, Bcbinsofh, 

16. Argent, a bend engrailed azure, between two bucks' 

heads cabosed sable ; name, Needham. 

17. Argent, three greyhounds current in pale sable, 

collared or ; name, Moore, 

18. A hart cumbent upon a hill in a park paled, all 

proper ; the arms of the town of Derby. 

19. Argent, three moles sable, their snouts and feet 

gules ; name, Nangothan, 

20. Gules, three conies sejant within a bordne engrailed 

argent; name, Conubie, 

21. Argent, a chevron gules between three talbots 

passant sable ; name, Talbot. 

22. Or, a chevron gules between three lions' paws 

erased and erected sable ; name, Austen, of Kent, 
baronet. 

23. Argent, two lions' gambs erased in saltire, the 

dexter surmounted of the sinister, gules. 

24. Sable, three lions' tails erect and erased argent; 

name, Corke, 

The two Plates XV. and XVII., are iDtrodnced to show th« 
student of heraldry the concise and easy method which la 
in practice among heralds, heraJdio painters, and engravera, 
of tricking coats of arms. 
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HEBALDIO ABBBEYIATIONS, 

Made uso of in tho heraldic sketches * and blazons of 

Plates XIV. and XVI. 



1 




Or. 


A 




Argent, 


G 




Gules, 


B 




Blue, 


V 


► standa for \ Vert, 


P 




Purpure, 


S 




Sable, 


Ppr 




Proper, 


Er . 




Ermine. 



Abbbeviatkd Blazon of Plate XTV. 

1 . A, a saltire G, between four wolves' heads couped 

Ppr. 

2. G, three demi-lions couped A, a chief O, 

3 A, on a fess S, between three lions' heads erased G, 

langued B. 
4. G, a lion couched between six cross-croslets, threo 

in chief, and as many in base A. 
6. B, a lion passant, between three estoiles A, 

6. A, a chevron G, between three lions passant-gar 

dant 8. 

7. Party per chevron, V and O, in chief a rose O, be- 

tween two fleurs-de-lis A, in base a lion rampant- 
regardant B. 

8. Party per pale, A and S, within a bordure of the 

same engrailed and countcrchangcd, a lion 
rampant O. 

9. A lion sejant B, between three torteaux. 

1 0. A lion saliant Ppr. and in chief three pellets. 

* Goats thus sketched are by heralds said to bo ** in trick.'* 
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11. G, a lion rampant-gardant double queuee 0, hold- 

ing in liis paws a rose-branch Ppr. 

12. O, a pale between two lions rampant S. 

13. A, three bars wavy B, over all a lion rampant of 

the first. 

14. A, chevron between three bucks tripping 8, at- 

tired O. 
16. V, a chevron between three bucks standing at 

gaze 0. 
16. A, a bend engrailed B, between two bucks' heads 

caboshed S. 
X7. A, three greyhounds current in pale S, collared of 

the first. 

18. A hart cumbent upon a hill in a park paled, all Ppr. 

19. A, three moles, S, their snouts and feet G. 

aO. G, three conies sejant, within a bordure engrailed A. 

21. A, a chevron G, between three talbots passant S. 

22. 0, a chevron G, between three lions' paws erased 

and erect 8. 

23. A, two lions' gambs erased in saltire, the dexter 

surmounted of the sinister G. 

24. S, three lions' tails erect and erased A. 

Blazoning op Plate XVI. 

1. Argent, a heron volant, in fess azure, membered or, 

between three escalops, sable ; name, Herondon. 

2. Or, three kingfishers proper ; name, Fisher. 

3. Or, three eagles displayed gules ; name, Eglefelde, 

4. Azure, a bend engrailed between two cygnets royal 

argent, gorged with ducal crowns, strings reflexed 
over their backs, or ; name, Pitfield, 

5. Azure, a pelican with wings elevated and vulniiig 

B 
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bet braut aigenl^ bcAvoem dme lum -de-lM^cr; 



6. Azure, time doinaB xiai^ ugcnl^ their viagi gnkfl^ 

and q o mia e d whli daoil nan m e l m cr; ume^ 

7. Aigimt, on a pile gales, dme owls of tlie fidd i 

name, (Wf4ff. 

8. Ai^nt, tliree eftgles' lieads^or,en8ed flaUe; name^ 

9. Aiv^sntthreepeiOKks in their pride proper; umei, 

10. Or, three svmllows doee sable; name, WaUom. 

I] Aznre, on a b^id cotised aigent, three martlets 

gules; name, EJwofdA. 
1*2. Ermine, on two bais gules, three martlets or; name, 

Want 

13. Argent, on a fess between three trefoils axnre, as 

many swans' heads erased of the first, beaked 
gales ; name, i^oi-cT. 

14. Argent, on a pale azure, three pair of wings oon- 

joined and elevated of the first ; name, PotUr. 

15. Argent, six ostrich-feathers, three, two, and one, 

sable ; name, Jartis, 

16. Argent, a cheyron between three eagles' legs 

erased sable, their talons gnlcs ; name, Bronf, 

17. Azure, a dolphin naiant embowed or, on a chief of 

the second, two saltires coupled gules; name, 
Franklcmd. 

18. Or, three dolphins hauriant embowed azure; name, 

Vandeput, 

19. Sable, a dolphin naiant, embowed, vorant a fish 

proper ; name, James. 

20. Argent, three eels naiant in pale, sable ; name, EUi§, 
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21. Qr, three chalbots hauriant gnles ; name, Chalbots. 

22. Argent, on a bend azure, three dolphins naiant of 

the first ; name, FranMyn, 

23. Sable, a chevron ermine, between three salmons 

hauriant argent ; name, Ord, 

24. Argent, a cheyron engrailed sable, between three 

sea-crabs gules ; name, Bridger, 

Abbbbyiations op Plate XVII. 

1. A, a heron volant, in fess B, membered O, between 

three escalops S. 

2. O, three kingfishers Ppr. 

3. O, three eagles displayed G. 

4. B, a bend engrailed between two cygnets royal A, 

gorged with ducal crowns, strings reflexed oyer 
their backs 0. 

5. B, a pelican with wings elevated, and yulning her 

breast A, between three fieurs-de-lis 0. 

6. B, three doves rising A, their legs G, and crowned 

with ducal coronets 0. 

7. A, on a pile G, three owls of the field. 

8. A, three eagles' heads erased S, armed O. 

9. A, three peacocks in their pride Ppr. 

10. 0, three swallows close Ppr. 

11. B, on a bend cotised A, three martlets G. 

12. Er. on two bars G, three martlets, O. 

13. A, on a fess between three trefoils B, as many 

swans' necks erased of the first, beaked G. 

14. A, on a pale B, three pair of wings conjoined and 

elevated of the first. 

15. A, six ostrich-feathers S. 

16. A, a chevron between three eagles' legs erased a la 

came Tcnisse signifies the thigh) S, their talons G. 
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17. B, a dolphin naiant embowed O, on a chief of the 

second two saltires G. 

18. O, three dolphins hauriant B. 

19. S, a dolphin naiant, vorant a fish Ppr. 
20 A, three eels naiant in pale S. 

21. 0, three chalbots hauriant G. 

22. A, on a bend B, three dolphins of the first 

23. S, a chevron Er. between three salmons hauriant A. 

24. A, a chevron engrailed S, between three sea- 

crabs G. 



Blazoning of Plate XVIII. 

1. Gules, on a bend sinister argent, three of the celes- 
tial signs, viz. Sagittarius, Scorpio, and Libra, 
of the first. 

2 Ermine, three incresoents gales ; name, Fymmes. 

3. Azure, the sun, full moon, and seven stars or, the 

two first in chief, the last of orbicular form in 
base ; name, Johannes de Fontibm. 

4. Argent, on a chevron gules, between three crescents 

sable, a mullet for difference or ; name, Withers, 

5. Argent, two bars sable, between six estoiles, three, 

two, and one, gules ; name, Pearse. 

6. Argent, issuant out of two petit clouds in fess 

azure, a rainbow in the nombril point, a star, 
proper. 

7 . Azure, a blazing star, or comet, streaming in bend 

proper; name, Gartwright. 

8. Azure, a foss dancette or, between three rliorubim's 

heads argent, crined of the second ; name, Adye. 

9. Argent, three woodbine-leaves bend- wise proper, 

two and one ; name, Theme, 
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10. Or, three woodbine-leayes pendant azure; name, 

Gamboa, 

11. Azure, issnant ont of a mount in base three wheat- 

stalks bladed and eared, all proper; name, 
Garzoni, 

12. Or, on a mount in base, an oak acomed proper; 

name. Wood, 

13. Argent, three starred branches slipped sable ; name, 

Blackstock, 

14. Argent, three stocks or stumps of trees, coupcd 

and erased sable ; name, Betoiore, 

15. Or, on a bend sable, three clusters of grapes argent ; 

name, Maroley, 

16. Gules, a bend of the limb of a tree, ragnled and 

trunked argent ; name, Penruddock, 

17. Barry of six pieces, or and sable, over all a pale 

gules, charged with a woman's breast distilling 
drops of milk proper ; name. Dodge, 

18. Argent, an arm sinister, issuing out of the dexter 

point, and extended towards the sinister base, in 
form of a bend gules ; name, ComhiU, 

19. Argent, three sinister hands couped at the wrist 

gules ; name, Maynard, 

20. Or, a man's leg couped at the midst of the thigh 

azure ; name, Haddon, 

21. Sable, a chevron between three children's heads 

couped at the shoulders argent, crined or, en- 
wrapped about the necks with as many snakes 
proper; name, Vatighan, 

22. Argent, on a chevron gules, three men's skulls of 

the first ; name, Bolter, 
1S3. Or, a king enthroned on his seat, royal azure 
crowned, sceptred, and invested of the first ; the 
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cape of his robe ermine. These are the amis of 
the city of Seville, in Spain. 
24. Gules, three demi-sayages, or wild men ai^ent, hold- 
ing clubs over their right shoulders or; name, 
BasU Woodd. 

BLAzoNma or Plate XIX. 

1. Party per pale indented, or and gules; name, 

Birmingham. 

2. Party per chevron nebuly, sable and or, three pan- 

thers' heads erased counterchanged ; name. Smith. 

3. Party per fess dancette, or and azure, two mullets 

pierced counterchanged ; name, Doubleday. 

4. Party per bend crenelle, or imbattled argent and 

gules ; name, Boyle, 
o. Party per bend sinister, ermine and ermines, a lion 
rampant or ; name, Trevor. 

6. Party per saltire, argent and or, four eagles in cross 

sable ; name, Bamadcde, 

7. Quarterly, per pale dove-tailed, gules and or ; name, 

Bromley. 

8. Azure, a fess wavy, argent, in chief three stars ; 

name, Jenhinson. 

9. Argent, a double tressure-flory counter-flory, over 

all a fess imbattled counter-imbattled gules ; 
name. Miller. 

10. Argent, on a fess raguly azure, three fleurs-de-lis 

or ; name, Atwood. 

11. Azure, two bars indented or, a chief argent; name, 

Sioner. 

12. Or, a fess dancette sable ; name, Vavasour. 

13. Argent, on a fess engrailed gules, three leopards' 

faces or ; name, Barhon. 
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14. Argent, a fes8 invecked, between three torteaux. 

15. Azure, a fess nebuly, between three crescents 

ermine; name, Weld, 

16. Azure, a saltire quarterly quartered, or and argent, 

is the arms of the episcopal see of Bath and 
Wells. 

17. Or, a fess cheeky argent and azure ; name, Stewart 

18. Gules, a chevron counter-compony argent and sable, 

between three fleurs-de-lis or ; name, Shirley. 

19. Quarterly, first and fourth argent, a cheyron gules 

between three torteaux; second quarterly; first, 
argent, a bend gules; second, argent, a fess 
azure ; third, argent, a chevron sable ; fourth, 
argent, a pale vert ; third, argent, a fess between 
three billets gules. 

20. Ermine, two fianches azure, each charged with 

three ears of wheat couped or ; name, Greby, 

21. Or, a buffalo's head caboshed sable, attired argent, 

through the nostrils an annulet of the last, 
ducally crowned gules, the attire passing through 
the crown ; is the arms of Mecklenburg. 

22. Or, a buffalo's head in profile sable, armed argent, 

ducally crowned gules ; is the arms of the barony 
of Eostock in Mecklenburg. 

23. Gules, an arm embowed, in armour to the wrist, 

issuing from clouds on the sinister side, and 
holding between the finger and thumb a gem- 
ring all proper, round the arm at the elbow a 
ribbon tied azure; is the arms of the county of 
Schwerin in Germany. 

24. Argent, a wheel of eight spokes, gules ; is the arms 

of the Bishop of Osnaburgh. 
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MABSHALLma coats of arms is the art of disposing 
several, or more than one, of them in one escutcheon, 
and of distributing their parts and contingent orna- 
ments in proper places. Coats of arms are thus 
marshalled on various accounts : viz. to show descent, 
marriage, alliance, adoption, or the gift; of the sove- 
reign. 

Such coats as betoken marriage represent either a 
match single or hereditary. By a single match is 
meant the conjoining of the coat-armours of a man and 
woman, descended of distinct families, in one es- 
cutcheon pale-wise; the man bears his coat on the 
dexter side of the escutcheon, and the sinister part for 
the woman. See the example, PI. xl, n. 3. 

Sometimes in blazon the man and woman are called 
haron and femme. There are tliree rules to be observed 
in impaling the arms of husband and wife : First, the 
husband's arms are always to be placed on the right 
side as haron, and the wife's on tlie left as femme. 
Secondly, that no husband can impale his wife's arms 
with his own on a surcoat of arms, ensign, or banner, 
but may use them impaled on domestic utensils. 
Thirdly, that no husband impaling his wife's arms with 
his own can surround the shield with the order of the 
Garter, or with any other order. 
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When a man marries an heiress and has issue by 
her, it is in his choice whether he will still bear her 
coat impaled, or in an escutcheon of pretence upon his 
own ; because he pretendeth (God giving life to such 
his issue) to bear the same coat of his wife to him and 
to his heirs. 

Moreover the heir pf these two inheritors shall bear 
the hereditary coats of his father and mother to him- 
self and his heirs quarterly : the father's in the first 
and fourth, the mother's in the second and third 
quarters, to show that the inheritance, as well of the 
possessions, as of the coat-armours, are invested in 
them and their posterity. See PI. xiii., n. 6. If 
the wife be no heir, neither her husband nor child 
shall have further to do with her coat, than to set up 
the same in their house pale-wise, to show the father's 
match with such a family. 

Concerning the bearing of several coat-armours pale- 
wise in one escutcheon (according to Gerard Leigh), 
viz. the marshalling of divers femmes with one baron, 
he says : " If a man marry two wives, the first shall be 
placed on the sinister side of the chief part, and the 
second's coat on the base impaled with the husband." 
PI. XL., n. 5. 

Arms of a man and his three wives; the first two 
tierced in chief with his own, and the third in base. 
PI. XL., n. 6. 

Arms of a man and his four wives; the two first 
tierced in chief, and the third and fourth in base. 
PI. XL., n. 7. 

Arms of a man and his five wives ; his own in the 
middle, with his first three on the dexter side, and the 
fourth and fifth on the sinister. PI. xl., n. 8. 
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Arms of a mim and hia six wives ; his own in tlia 
middle, with his firrat three on the dexter side, and tlio 
utber three on the sinister. PI. SL., n. 9. 

Anne of a man and hie seven wires ; his own in the 
middle, with his first four on the deiter aide, and the 
other throe on the sinister. PI. sl., n. 10.* 



A widow is to impale the turns of her late husband 
OQ the dexter side of tbo paternal coat of her ancestor, 
upon a lozenge. PI. sl., n. 11. 



.LITK^^^^H 



IT OP QUA! 

If a maiden, or dowager lady of quality, marry a 
commoner, or a nohleman inferior to her in ronlc, their 
coats of arms must be set side by side in two separate 
escutcheons. If the lady be privileged fo retain her 
title and rank, she must continue her anus in a maiden 
or widow's escutcheon, which is a lozenge, placed on the 
Binister aide of her husband's; the arms ornamented 
according to her title. See PI, ili., n. 16. 

ABltS OF A WIDOW AtrO HEIBE8B. 

The arms of a widow, being an heiress, are to be 
borne on an escutcheon of pretence, over those of her 
late husband, in a lozenge. Pi. sl., n. 12. 

* ThcBD five last niles aad ommples Inre been retained as part 
of tbe origin ftl work ; but if ever thej were in prantice they are now 
diwanJcd. The object of Honildiy ia distinotness. No peram 
BBie an adept in tho art could tell, fvsm buc)i uuLrshulling 
wliethei tticy vers the ooats of diffeie&t wives, ai 
txought in b; oue heiress, — EnrrciB. 
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ABMS OF A WIFB AND TWO HUSBANDS. 

Of a wife and her two husbands : the arms of the 
first husband in chief; the arms of the second husband 
in base, impaled on the dexter side of her own. See 
PL XL., n. 13.* 

ASMS or A BACHELOB. 

Whilst he remains such, he may quarter his paternal 
coat with other coats, if any right to him belongs ; but 
may not impale it till he is married. PL xl., n. 1. 

ARMS OF A MAID. 

She is entitled to bear the coat of her father in a 
lozenge. See PL xl., n. 2. If her father bore any 
difference in his coat, the same ought to be continued ; 
for by that mark will be known what branch she 
descends from. 

All co-heiresses conyey also to their husbands a 
right of bearing their arms on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, the same as an heiress. 

If all the brothers die without issue, and leave sisters 
behind, as they are co-inheritors of the land and estate, 
so shall they be of the coat-armour also, without any 
distinction at all to either of them ; because by them 
the name of the house cannot be preserved, being all 
reckoned but as one heir. 

Anciently women of noble descent used to bear their 
fathers' arms on their mantles, to show their descent. 

* This also is now discarded, as a widow marrying a second 
husband loses all title to the arms of the first as well as to hifl 
name. — ^Editor. 
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The ancient heralds tell us, when the arms are the 
same, both on the mantle and kirtle, they are then those 
of their fathers; and when there are arms on the 
mantle different from those on the under habit, the 
Icirde, she is then a wife : those on the mantle belong 
to her husband, who is a cloak to shroud the wife from 
all violence, and the other on the Icirile belonged to her 
father. 

ARMS OF A BiSHOP. 

Such as have a fanction ecclesiastical, and are pre 
ferred to the honour of pastoral jurisdiction, are said to 
be knit in nuptial bands of love and care for the cathe- 
dral churches whereof they are superintendents ; there- 
fore their paternal coat is marshalled on the left side 
of the escutcheon, giving the pre-eminence of the right 
side to the arms of their see ; as the example, PL XLi., 
n. 13. Deans of Cathedrals, Masters of Colleges and 
similar institutions, impale their arms in a like manner, 
with those of the Societies over which they preside. 

ARMS OF A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, AND HIS LADT. 

When married, the arms of his wife must be placed 
in a distinct shield, because his own is surrounded with 
the ensign of that order ; for though the husband may 
give his equal half of the escutcheon and hereditary 
honour, yet he cannot share his temporary order of 
knighthood with her, except she be sovereign of the 
order. PL xli., n. 14. This rule applies to all the 
orders of knighthood. 

ARMS QUARTERLY, 

Is when a shield is divided into many parts, then it 
shows the bearer *8 alliance to several families : and it 
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IS to be observed, that in all marshalled arms, quarterly 
with coats of aUiance, the paternal coat is always 
placed in the first quarter ; as PI. xiii., n. 6. 

When a coat is borne with four or more quarterings, 
and any one or more of those quarterings are again 
divided into two or more coats, then such a quarter is 
termed a grand quarter, and is said to be quarterly or 
counter- quartered. PI. xix., n. 19. 

Quartered arms were borne by Eleanor, queen of 
Edward I., and Isabella, queen of Edward II. ; but the 
first English king who quartered arms was Edward IIL, 
who bore England and France in right of his mother 
Isabel, daughter and heir of Philip IV. of France, and 
heir also to her three brothers, successively kings of 
France, which the same king afterwards changed to 
France and England upon his laying claim to the said 
kingdom ; and about the end of his reign his subjects 
began to imitate him, and quartered the arms of their 
maternal ancestors; the first of whom is said to be 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. 

ABMS OF A BABONET. 

The arms of Sir Gteorge Beaumont, of Stoughton, 
Leicestershire, baronet: azure, sem^e of fleurs-de-lis, 
a lion rampant or, in a canton argent, a sinister hand 
couped at the wrist and erect, gulea ; are given at 
PL XLi., n. 15. 

The canton charged with the hand, is the arms of 
the province of Ulster in Ireland, and was given by 
King James the First as a badge or augmentation of 
honour to all baronets. It may be placed as in the 
above example, or in an escutcheon, and is generally 
borne in the most convenient part of the shield, so 
as not to cover any principal chargt;. 
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ABMS OF A OOMMOKBB AND LADT. 

If a commoner marry a lady of quality, he is not to 
impale her arms with his own ; they are to be set aside 
^f one another in separate shields, as the lady still 
retains her title and rank: therefore her arms are 
placed as the example, PL xli., n. 16. 

MABSHALLING BOBDEBED COATS. 

When a coat of arms, snrroimded with a border, is 
marshalled pale-wise with another, then that part of 
the border which is next the coat impaled with it mnst 
be omitted. See PL xl., n. 14. But if a bordered 
coat be marshalled with other coats quarterly, then no 
part of the border must be omitted. See PL XL., 
D. 15. 



IBxttrior ©rnamentg. 

Thb exterior ornaments of the escutcheon are the 
helmet, mantling, wreath, crest, badge, motto, sup- 
porters, crown, or coronet. 

HELMETS. 

The helmet being placed at the top of the escutcheon, 
claims our first attention. These pieces of armour for 
the head have varied in different ages and coimtries, 
both in form and the materials of which they were 
made, and in English Heraldry they vary according to 
the rank of the bearer. See PI. xlil 

First, The full-faced helmet with six bars, all of 
gold, for the sovereign and princes of the blood. 
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Second, The full-faced helmet with five bars; the 
helmet steel, and the bars and breast part gold; for 
diikes and marquesses. 

Third, A profile or side-faced helmet of steel; the 
bars, bailes, or grills, and ornaments gold ; for earls, 
viscounts, and barons. PI. xlii., n. 2. 

Fourth, A full-faced helmet of steel, with its beaver 
or vizor open ; for baronets and knights. PI. xui., n, 3, 

Fifth, A profile or side-faced helmet of steel, with 
the vizor shut ; for an esquire. PI. xlii., n. 4. 

J/ tvjo hdmeta are placed on one shieldt they are tismiUy set face 
to facBj in imitation of the Germans^ who sometimes place ten or 
more helmets on a shields and in such case set the centre hdmel 
a£&ont^ and those on each side looking towards that in the centre, 

MANTLING. 

The mantling was anciently fixed to the helmet, 
&om which it depended behind with escalloped or 
jagged edges and tassels. 

Mantlings are also used like cloaks to encompass 
the whole achievement, the ornaments flowing from 
the helmet being called lambrequins. 

According to the modernized mode of bearing 
mantles, those of the sovereign are supposed to be 
of gold doubled with ermine ; those of the peers, 
crimson velvet folded, and ermine inside ; and those 
of knights and gentlemen, crimson velvet doubled 
with white satin. 

Mr. Edmondson, in his Complete Body of Heraldry, 
says, in the year 1760 he proposed to several of the 
peers, to paint on their carriages their arms placed in 
mantles of crimson, with their edges thrown back so 
as to show their doublings and linings, which should 
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be of ennine^ and contaming a nmnber of rows of 
ermine spots, equal to those of the guards on their 
coronation robes, expressing their respective degrees: 
▼iz. a baron, two rowt; a yisconnt, two and a half; 
an earl, three; a marquis, Aree and a half; a dnke, 
/our, &C. 

^' This proposal," he adds, ^ having met with general 
approbation, was carried into execation, and had the 
desired effect of showing the distinction between the 
several degrees of oar nobility ; after which I formed 
mantles for the knights companions of the several 
orders, taken from the mantles and robes which they 
wear at their installations." 

The lambreqnin should be of the principal colour 
in the arms, and the lining of the principal metal. 
Considerable fancy and taste may be displayed in 
these ornaments, which were often powdered with the 
badges of the femiily. Some fine examples may be 
seen in the Grarter Plates of the 15th century. 



THE WREATH. 

The wreath is placed over the helmet as a support 
for the crest. It is composed of two rolls of silk 
twisted together, and of the colours or metal of tho 
arms. If one of the rolls be metal, the other must 
be of the principal colour of the arms ; but when there 
is no metal in the arms, then one of the rolls should be 
of the colour of the field, and the other part of tho 
colour of the immediate charge. 

In the middle ages, no man, who was under tho 
degree of a knight, had his crest set on a wreath. 
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THE OBEST 

The crest is the highest part of the ornameDts of a 
joat of arms, and is placed on the wreath, unless it 
is issuant from a coronet, or standing on a cliapeau, in 
either of which cases, the wreath is dispensed with 
Crests appear on the helmets of Knights as early as the 
13th century ; and after the institution of the order of 
the Garter, and in imitation of King Edward the Third, 
who was the first king of England that bore a crest on 
his helmet, all knights companions of the order began to 
wear crests. This practice soon became more general, 
until at length they were assumed discretionally by 
all who considered themselves as legally entitled to 
bear arms. 

BADGES. 

Badges were anciently placed on banners, ensigns, 
caparisons, and the breasts or shoulders of private 
soldiers, servants, and attendants; and that without 
any wreath, or other thing, under them. They were 
much worn from the reign of King Edward the First, 
until that of Queen Elizabeth, when they grew intc» 
disuse. 

Gerard Leigh says, the badge was not placed on a 
wreath in the time of Henry the Fifth ; and it never 
should be so borne. 

The Earl Delawarr boars the crampette and im- 
paled rose ; and the Lord Abergavenny bears the port-' 
cullis and rose, which were ancient badges. For 
further particulars refer to the articles Badges, in the 

DiOTIONABY OF TECHNICAL TsUiUS. 

t 
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MOTTO. 

The motto, mot, word, legend, saying, or ^fngraph^ 
added or appropriated to arms, not being hereditary 
may be taken, changed, varied, or relinqnished, when 
and as often as the bearer thinks fit ; and may, with 
impunity to the assumer, be the same as is nsed by 
other families. Many still in nse have been originally 
war-cries. 

SUPPOBTEBS. 

Supporters are exterior ornaments, placed at the 
sides of the escutcheon to support it. Menestrier and 
others say, that supporters had their origin from tilts 
and tournaments, wherein the knights caused their 
shields to be carried by servants or pages, under the 
disguise of lions, bears, griffins. Moors, &c., who also 
held and guarded the escutcheons, which the knights 
were obliged to expose to public view some time before 
the lists were opened. 

Supporters have formerly been taken from such 
animals or birds as are borne in the shields, or had 
been introduced by the early engravers as ornaments 
on the seals, and at the present day they are occa- 
sionally chosen as bearing some allusion to the services 
of those whose arms they support. 

It does not appear to have been customary with our 
ancestors to change or alter their family supporters; 
neither is it a practice used in our days, except in some 
singular instances, and then it has been done under 
the sanction of the royal sign-manual, &c. 

The practice of the sovereigns of England granting 
supporters to the peers of each degree, seems to have 
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oommenced in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
as did that of granting the like ornaments to the arms 
of the knights of the Garter and of the Bath. 

Supporters do not appear to the arms of the kings 
of England before the time of Eichard II. ; but a lion, 
or, and an eagle or falcon ^oper have been assigned 
to the arms of Edward III. The arms of Eichard II. 
are seen accompanied rather than supported by two 
white harts, collared and chained or; and in West- 
minster Hall, by angels. A lion and an antelope, 
and sometimes an antelope and a swan, have been 
assigned to Henry IV. and Henry V., but upon no 
very reliable authority. Examples of the arms of 
Henry VI. appear supported by two antelopes argent^ 
also, others, with a lion for the dexter, and a pan- 
ther, antelope, or heraldic tiger for the sinister sup- 
porter. The arms of Edward IV. are painted in a 
contemporary MS. in the British Museum, supported 
by two white lions. He is said also to have used a 
lion, or, for the dexter and a bull sable for the sinister 
supporter. Of Edward V., there is no example. 
Eichard III. seems to have generally used two boars 
argent, Henry VII. a dragon gvles and a greyhound 
argent^ a lion, or, and a dragon gvles, and occasionally 
two greyhounds argent, 

Henry VEII. generally a lion or, and a dragon gules. 
Sometimes the red dragon on the dexter side, and a 
white bull, greyhound, or cock on the sinister. 

Edward VI., lion or, and dragon gules, 

Mary, lion or, and dragon or, or a greyhound argent. 
When impaled with the arms of her husband. King 
Philip of Spain, the shield is supported by an eagle 
vid a lion. 
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Elizabeth used the lion and dragon both or, aind 
sometimes, in lien of the dragon, the greyhoimd argent. 

On the accession of James I^ one of the silver 
unicorns at that time used as supporters to the royal 
arms of Scotland supplanted the dragon and grey- 
hound of the Tudors, and since that period the sup- 
porters of the royal arms of 4ihe United Kingdoms have 
i^mained unchanged, being, dexter a lion rampant, 
gardant, or imperially crowned proper. Sinister, a uni- 
coin, argent, armed, unguled, and crined, or, gorged 
v\dth a coronet composed of crosses-pattee, and fleurs- 
de-lis, having a chain aflixed thereto, all of the last, 
passing between the forel^s, and reflexed over the back. 

The Nova-Scotia baronets are, by their patents of 
creation, allowed to carry supporters, notwithstanding 
that privilege was not granted to the English baronets, 
at the time of the institution of their dignity. Some of 
the English baronets now bear supporters, but it is by 
virtue of a royal licence obtained for that special purpose. 

The kings of arms in England are not authorized 
to grant supporters to any person under the degree of 
a knight Grand Cross of the Bath, unless they receive 
a royal warrant directed to them for that purpose; 
and yet Lyon king of arms of Scotland may, by virtue 
of his of&ce, grant supporters without such royal war- 
rant, within the kingdom of Scotland, and has fre- 
quently put that power in practice. 

The eldest sons of peers, above the d^ee of a 
baron, bear their fathers' arms and supporters with a 
label, and use the coronet belonging to their father's 
second titlej if he has one ; but all yoimger sons bear 
their arms with proper differences, and use no coronet 
or supporters. 
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l^atcfiments — Pl. xx. 

By the following rules may be known, upon sight 
of any hatchment, what the person was wnen living, 
whether a private gentleman, or a nobleman ; whether 
a married man, bachelor, or widower ; a married 
woman, maid, or widow, &c. 

BAGHELOB. 

When a bachelor dies, his arms and crest are painted 
single or quartered, but never impaled ; the ground of 
the hatchment under the shield is all black. 

MAIDEN. 

When a maiden dies, her arms (but no crest) must be 
placed in a lozenge, and may be single or quartered, 
with the ground under the escutcheon all black, as the 
former. 

MABBIED MAN. 

When a married man dies, his arms are impaled 
with his wife's; the ground of the hatchment under 
his side of the shield in black, the ground under his 
wife's side in white ; the black side signifies the bus- 
band to be dead, and the white side denotes the wife to 
be Hving. 

MABBIED WOMAN. 

When a married woman dies, her arms are impaled 
with her husband's (but no crest) ; the ground of the 
hatchment imder her side of the shield is black, that 
of her husband white ; which signifies the wife to be 
dead, and the husband living. 
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WIDOWER, 

When a widower dies, his arms are impaled with 
those of his deceased wife, with his crest ; the ground 
of the hatchment to be all black. 

WIDOW, 

When a widow dies, her arms are impaled with her 
husband's in a lozenge (but no crest) ; the ground of 
the hatchment to be all black. 

When a man is the last of a family, the death's head 
supplies the place of a crest, denoting that death has 
conquered all. 

When a woman is the last of a family, her arms are 
placed in a lozenge, with a death's head on the top. 

OTHEB DISTINCTIONS. 

The peer is distinguished by his coronet and sup- 
porters. 

The baronet by his peculiar badge. 

The knight-companion by the motto of his order* 

The bishop by the mitre. 
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The revival of the various styles of architecture, 
which prevailed in Britain from the Norman Conquest 
to the reign of James the First, has rendered the study 
of the heraldic ornaments, which formed so prominent 
a feature in the ecclesiastical structures of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, an object of interest to 
all engaged in the erection or decoration of churches 
or other public buildings ; particularly as a taste pre- 
vails for that style of architecture where heraldic 
figures were most lavishly applied in external and 
internal decoration. 

Those who assert that Heraldry as a science was 
little known previous to the Crusades, are in some 
degree borne out in their statements, by the total 
absence of heraldic ornament in the ecclesiastical and 
castellated structures erected during the eleventh and 
tweKth centuries, in the Anglo-Norman style of archi- 
tecture. That this omission was not caused by the 
inability of the sculptors of that period, is proved by 
the elaborate carvings exhibited in the semicircular 
doorways and windows, the highly wrought and diver- 
sified capitals, to which may be added the sculptured 
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figures whicli may be seen at the present time at 
Iffley, Malmesbury, and many other places. Heraldic 
ornaments formed no part of the decoration of the 
buildings first erected in the Lancet or Early English 
style of architecture ; but at a later period, when this 
style of building became more extended, and the simple 
pointed or lancet-shaped windows were superseded by 
the introduction of windows divided by mullions, and 
other deviations from the original simplicity of this 
beautiful style of architecture, Heraldic ornaments were 
introduced. The large shields on the side walls of the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, erected during the reign 
of Henry III., a.d. 1249, may be cited as one of the 
early introductions of Heraldry as an adjunct to 
architecture. 

When the Early English style had become so altered 
by the introduction of exuberant ornament, and by 
large pointed arched windows divided by mullions, 
terminating in flowing tracery filling up the heading 
of the windows, by an almost infinite variety of graceful 
curves, the boldness and elegance of the embellish- 
ments introduced into the structures erected about the 
time of Edward III., a. d. 1327—1377, demanded a 
distinct title ; and is now designated the Decorated 
style of architecture. 

In this splendid era of English architecture, Heraldry 
became a distinguished feature, particularly in its 
application to sepulchral monuments. One of the 
earliest and most beautiful altar tombs erected in 
the Decorated style is that of Queen Eleanor, the 
lamented consort of Edward the First, in St. Edward's 
Chapel, Westminster. Each side of the tomb is divided 
by small buttresses into six compartments, having 
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Uignl&F oBoopies omame&ted with crockets and fiuials ; 
each compartment contains a ehtetd of arms, eculptored 
as euBpended from ao oak vt vine branch : a ropre- 
Bcntation of one compartment is given in the aomczed en' 
graving The chaises on the 
shields, which are repeated 
alternately, are those of Eng- 
land, three lions paiuant- 
gardant, Castilo and Leon 
quarterly, first and fonrth, a 
castle, and second and third, 
a hon rampant This was the 
paternal shield of arms of the 
deceased Queen, which she in- 
hented from ter father, Fer- 
dinand the Third, who qiiart«ied the arma of two king- 
doms, VIZ , Castile and Leon, m one shield This is said 
to be the earbest inst&nce of two coats of arms being 
borne quarterly ; and the example was followed by Ed- 
ward the Third, when he quartered the arms of France 
with those of England — the third shield for Ponthieu, 
viz., tJiree bendlets within a bordure. These Heraldic 
symbols sufficiently declare to posterity the title and 
connexions of the deceased Qneen, and supply the 
place of a long pompous inacription. 

During the reign of Edward the Third, chivalry, 
and, conseqnently. Heraldry, became the ruling fashion 
of the time. Every person who could rank above a 
yeoman desired to obtain those heraldic honours 
which conld alone he granted by the Earl Marshal 
and the King-at^Aims. Those who were allowed 
to bear coats of aims sought every opportunity of 
displaying them on their banners, habiliments, and 
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tho furniture of their apartmontB. The contributor to 
tbe fuimJatiou of a religious establialuaent was in 
some measure rewarded by 
?^*^i::5wJ I 1 1 |Lj| li.ivmg his arms emblazoned 
ID a coiiBpicuoua part of the 
building ; and theee assumed 
the appearance of architeo- 
tuial ornaments by Mling np 
the spaudrik or epaces be- 
tween the arches (as repre- 
sented in the annexed engrav- 
iDg), which would othorwiae have presented too much of 
surface of the sv-oll. Shields of arms are thus 
and transepts of York Minster, 
In some instances. Heraldic orna- 
ments formed part of the deco- 
rations introduced in tho capi- 
tals. The annexed cut is taken 
from a column in Bloiham Churchy 
Oion. It ia said to represent 
Saint George, The eroaa ib em- 
blazoned on his shield, and on the penuon attached to 
the lance. The amiB in the annexed cut form part of 
the pierced work that supports the 
transom beams in the Chapter-house 
of Exeter Cathedral. 

Not only did the shields and the 
charges upon them become architec- 
tural ornaments, but the badges and 
devices of the king and nobility were 
admitted in the decoration of corbels, cornices, and 
capitals. 

The recumbent figaies of knights upon altar-tombB 
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were generally sculptured in complete armour, with 
their arms emblazoned on the shield. In some in- 
stances, the arms are emblazoned in their proper tinc- 
tures and metals. The sculptured figure ascribed to 
Geoffrey MagnaviUe, Earl of Essex, in the Temple 
Church, is said to be the earliest instance of the arms 
being placed in the shield ; but there exists much dif- 
ference of opinion both as to date and identity of this 

effigy. 

The splendid windows of the Decorated style were 
filled with stained and painted glass, which admitted 
shields of arms to be emblazoned in their proper 
colours. Whol^-length and kneeling male and female 
figures are frequently seen in ancient windows. The 
figure of the knight is usually depicted with his arms 
emblazoned on his surcoat or tabard; the dame or 
lady is frequently habited in garments bearing 
heraldic charges ; on the fore part of the close robe 
that covers her body was emblazoned her paternal 
arms, and the charges she Vas entitled to assume 
in her own right. This dress was called the 
kirtle. The mantle worn over her shoulders was 
considered typical of honour and protection, and on 
this garment the arms of her husband were em- 
blazoned. 

We have now to glance at Heraldry as an adjunct 
to architecture, when the flowing tracery of the Deco- 
rated style gave place to the latest style of English 
architecture, now called the Perpendicular. This 
transition took place about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Heraldry before this period was only ad- 
mitted as a portion of the architectural ornament ; but, 
from the exuberant display of s^bolic figures, and 
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the almost entire absence of other ornaments, it became 
an integral part of the architectural character ; and it 
has always been a matter of surprise, when looking at 
the stately buildings erected under the auspices of the 
Tudors, that the architecture of this period did not 
obtain the title of the Heraldic style. England con- 
tains two buildings in the Perpendicular style, which 
for architectural splendour are unequalled in Europe, 
or perhaps in the world. One is King's College Chapel, 
at Cambridge ; the other Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
at Westminster. It is not our province to dilate upon 
the beauties of either of these splendid structures, 
farther than to notice the gorgeous display of Heraldry 
that pervades them. 

The west and south entrances of King's College 
Chapel are enriched with bold carvings of the badges 
of King Henry the Seventh, in whose reign they were 
erected; but, as the Eoyal badges will again come 
under notice, when describing the chapel at West- 
minster, we will at once enter King's College Chapel ; 
and no person ever glanced his eye over the wonders 
around and above him, without being awe-struck at the 
daring of the architect that could plan, and the builders 
that could erect such a structure. The whole of the 
lower part of the Chapel beneath the windows is 
divided into panels, and every panel is filled with the 
arms of the king who erected the building. The en- 
graving on p. 77 is a representation of his arms and sup- 
porters : they fill three large compartments imder 
each window. The immense pendants hanging from 
the gorgeous roof are ornamented with the rose, the 
royal badge of both the king and queen at this period. 

The gateway towers of Christ's and St. John's 
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Colleges liave a noble display o 
supporters, badges, &c., of their 
noble foundress, Morgtirct, 
Cotintcas of Richmond. 

The entrance gateway tower 
of Trinity College was origin- 
ally the entrance to King's 
HiUl, founded by Edward III., 
in 1337, and is decorated with the arms of that 
monarch and his six sons, a blank shield representing 
William of Hatfield, who died in his infancy. Henry 
VIII. rcfounded the college, and changed its name, 
and as hiB statue occupies a niche over these arms, 
they have sometimes been eironeouflly assigned to him 
and his faniily. 

We have now to notice Henry the Seventh's Chapel 
at Westminster. Mr. Brayloy, in his history of this 
splendid stmctnre, observes : " There is no other edifice 
is the kingdom in which external ornaments have been 
spread over its surface with such exuberant luxuriance. 
It woiJd seem, indeed, as though the architect had 
intended to give to stone the character of embroidery, 
and inclose its walls within meahes of lacework : with 
the exception of the plinth, every part is covered by 
sculptural decorations ; the buttress towers are crested 
by ornamental domes, and enriched by niches and 
elegant tracery. The cross springers are crossed with 
airy forms, and the very cornices and parapets are 
charged even to profusion with armorial cognizances.'' 
If we were to notice the application of the arms, badges, 
animals, &c., which decorate the exterior of this 
building, it would occupy a much larger volume than 
the one that contains these brief remarks. We ranst, 
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therefore, proceed to the interior; and we uro arrosted 
on our very entrance to this gorgeous temple by the 
display of Heraldic devices on the brazen gatea. The 
central gates are divided into siity-eight perforated 
compartments of an oblong figure, each of which con- 
taine a badge of differeut members of the Houses of 
York and Lancoster. Among others is the well-known 
badge of Edward the Fourth, viz., the falcon with an 
open fetter-lock, the portcullis chained and crowned, 
three flenis-de-liB, a root of daisies intersecting a coronet -, 
the letters H. B. in a knot : but we dare not loiter at 
the entrance. On each eido of the Chapel are the 
elegantly-carved stalls, now appropriated to the Enights 
of the Bath, each surmounted by a canopy of delicate 
tabernacle- work, no two being alike. The helmets, 
awords, and banners of the knights woidd add to the 
splendour of any other place, but hero appear mean 
compared to the gorgeous architecture above and 
around them. The comiees are formed by demi- 
angcls, supporting the royal badges. Dragons, grey- 
hounds, and lions, supporting shields, intermised with 
beautiful foliage, form the ornaments of the arches of 
the ceiling, filled up with fan-tracery, from which hang 
pendants, &C. 

Following are representations of some of the Eoyal 
badges found in this Chapel : — 

^jJJJ^^ 1. The badge of York— the white rose 

^^^r^ crowned. In some instances, this rose is 

jB*"^ parted per pale argent and gules, showing 

^^^^ the nnion of the houses of York and Lan- 

a^^J/ caster ; — the latter having adopted the red 

^*~—^% rose ae its badg& 
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The flenr-de-lis crowned — the badge vt 
France, 



The portcullis crowned and chained — 
the ancient badge of the Beanforts; oaed 

by Henry the Seventh, aa 
from that femily. 



The letters H. B. in a bnot is 
worked into the open work of the 
compartments of the centre gates of 
the Chapel, and also in the sculptured 
cornices. Knots were frequently used 
as badges to diatingoiBh different fami- 
Ues : see PI. xt., No. 31 to 35. 

The Broom - plant — 
planta-genista — was the 
badge of the Flantogenets, 
in allusion to tbeir n 
The annexed example is 
from the cornice in West- 
minster Kail. 
King's Collie Chapel, and the Chapel at West- 
minster, wore both completed in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and were the last cfEorts of English Pointed 
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architecture. The Eefonnation put a stop to archi 
tectural splendour in the construction of buildings for 
divine worship, and Heraldry no longer held its place 
in connection with architecture. The discovery of the 
art of printing had enabled the publishers to produce 
translations of the classic authors. The architecture 
of Greece and of Eome, in addition to their inherent 
beauty, had all the charms of novelty. English archi- 
tecture was neglected ; and the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry erected during the reign of Elizabeth, all 
show the hold that the classic orders had obtained at 
that time, though the builders were unacquainted with 
the means of applying them correctly. By the acci- 
dental mixture of the panelled work of the Tudors 
with the Greek columns and entablatures, producing 
that style of building called Elizabethan,. Heraldry 
was partially admitted into the heterogeneous yet 
picturesque masses erected during the reign of the 
Virgin Queen and her successor. Inigo Jones and Sir 
Christopher Wren, by introducing the classic orders in 
their purity and beauty, put an end to the incongruities 
of the Elizabethan style ; and from this period to the 
latter end of the reign of George the Third, churches, 
palaces, and public buildings, that had any pretensions 
to architectural elegance, were all erected in the classic 
orders. 

Architects of the present day prove, by many of 
their works, that they have caught the spirit of the 
ancient masters, and heraldry has again become an 
important adjunct to architecture : it is especially 
noticeable in the decorative features of Sir Charlea 
Barry's New Palace of Westminster. 
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A — AOH. 

A. The heraldic abbreviation of Aboent. AB.ifl, 
never used, as it is liable to be mistaken for Az. 
(Plates XV. & xvn.) 

Ab\sed, or Abaiss^, signifies that a chevron, fess, or 
other ordinary, is placed lower than its usual position. 

Abatements are certain marks of disgrace, added to 
arms, for some dishonourable action committed by the 
bearer ; but as there is now not an instance of such 
dishonourable bearings, we shall not insert them ; 
especially as a person not being obliged to make use 
of arms, it cannot be supposed that any one would 
voluntarily exhibit a mark of infamy to himself and 
family. 

AoooMPANiED. Sometimes used for between, as a cross 
accompanied by four crescents. 

AooosTED signifies side by side, as Guillim blazons 
the arms of Harman ; viz. Azure, a chevron, between six 
rams, accosted, counter-tripping, two, two, and two. 
See PI. IX., n. 10. 

AccBUED, full grown ; applied to trees. 

Achievement (French dchevement the performance of 
an action, ackever, to perform), the escutcheon contain- 
ing the ensigns armorial granted to any man for the 
performance of great actions. This word is corrupted 
to Hatohment. Vide p. 69. 

a 
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This term 



[aco-aso. 
for an oak-tieG, or branch. 



AaOBKGD. 

with acoruB on it. 

AnniTioNa. See Augmentations, 

AnnoEBED, ADOBSii, or Adossed, eignifies tamed back 
to back, PL IS. n. 7. J^no lions rampant addorspd. 

AnmiBnATioN is the shadow only of any bearing, 
outUnod and painted of a colour darker than the field. 

Afpbonte, front-faced, fuU-faced ; as, a gavage's head 
affronte. Fl. XL., n. 24. This term is also occasionally 
used in the same sense aa gardant ; ob, a lion sy'ant 
affronte. 

Aisle, winged, or having wings. 

A LA CcissK (French), at the thigh : erased or couped 

Alant, a mostifT-dog with short ears. It woe one of 
the Bopportere to tlie arms of Lord Dacre. 

Allesion is an eagle without beak or feet. PL Tni, 



■ Altebnate, Altbbnatelt, by tnms, one after another, 
applying to the positiona of quarierings, &c., that Bne- 
ceed one another by turns. 

AxBtrLANT, walking ; the Eame as paesuit. 

AMKTHYfiT, the name of a precious stone of a violet 
colour, formerly used in blazoning the anns of peers 
instead of pui'pure. 

Ajifhisiek Cooeatejob. See Basilisk. 

Anchor is the emblem of Hope, and taken for such 
in a spiritual as well as a temporal sense ; hope being, 
as it were, the anchor which holds us firm to our fiiith 
in all advergities, When used as a bearing, it is drawn 
witbiiut a cable, imless it be mentioned in the blazonry. 
PI. sxvn., n. 10. 

Amohobed, or Asobed, a eroBS bo termed ; as the fooi 
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extremities of it resemble the fluke of an anchor. 
PL XXXVI., n. 33. 

Angles, two angles interlaced saltierwise ; at each 
end an annulet. PI. xl., n. 3. Three pairs of these are 
borne by the name of Wastlei/. 

Anim^. See Incensed. 

Annodated, another term for nowed; bent in the 
form of the letter S. The serpents round the caduceus 
of Mercury may be said to be annodated. 

Annulet, a ring. Leigh supposes annulets to be 
rings of mail, which was an armour of defence long 
before the harness of steel was invented. An annulet 
is the mark of difference assigned to the fifth son. 
PI. viL, n. 5. 

Anshent, or Ancient, a small flag or streamer, set up 
on the stern of a ship, or on a tent. The guidon used 
at funerals was also called an anshent. 

Ante, or Ent6, ingrafted, or pieces let one into 
another, like dovetaiL See PI. xnc., n. 7. 

Antelope is an animal of the deer kind ; his horns 
are almost straight, tapering gradually &om his head 
up ; a long and slender neck, feet, legs, and body, like 
a deer. PI. vii., n. 21, and n. 22, is termed an heraldic 
antelope. 

Anvil, the iron block used by smiths, is represented 
in heraldry as PL xxx., n. 6. Party per chevron, argent 
and sable, three anvils counterchanged ; name, Smith, of 
Abingdon, Berks. 

Apaum^ is the hand open, with the full palm 
appearing, the thumb and Angers at full length. See 
PL XXXV., n. 32 and 33. 

Abchduke's Crown. A circle of gold, adorned with 
eight strawbcrry-lcaves, and closed by two arches of 
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gold Bet witli poarb, inocting in 8 globe croeGed, like 
tlie emperor's. The cop scarlet. PI. slv,, n. 16. 

Aboh, aa in arcliitecture, is borne in Heraldry eithei 
double or single, tuid ehoold be drawn on, or supportei? 
by pillara ; see PI. ux, n. 3. 

Arohed, or Abchx, bowed or bent in the form of an 

Abgekt is tlie Prench word for silver, and in Heraldry 
is white : in heraldic sketches it ia abbreviated to A. 
Silver was formerly used, but from its aoun turning 
black, white was substituted. PI. n. 

Asm. Thia part of the human body is frequently 
and variously borne, both as a charge and for a crest ; 
as, an arm erect, amped of the elbow. PI. sl., n. 17. 

Arm in armour, embowed ^oper, couped at the shoulder, 
grasping an arrnw. PI. xl., n. 22. Three detier arms 
conjoined at llie gJumMera, and Jlexed in triangle, with the 
fiats dejKhed. PL xl., n. 2. Tvro arett in armour, em- 
howed, supporting apheon. Fl. xi.., u. 23. 

Abmbd signifies the horns, hoofs, beak, or talons, of 
auy beast or bird of prey (being their weapons), which, 
when borne of a different tincture ftom that of their 
bo<lies, are described as being armed bo and so. 

Admino Bdc£lb, a buckle in the shape of a lozenge. 
See PI. xxvm., n. 9. 

Arbache, the French term for Eejsbd. 

Arbokdie signifies round or circular. See PL 
xssvii., n. 31, 

Arrows are frequently used in heraldry, and are 
usually borne barbed and flighted, i. e. feathered. See 
ODc, PI. ssrv., n. 8. In English heraldry (it is eiactly 
the reverse in French) the arrow is always rcprcsouted 
with its barb oi point downwards, unless otherwise 
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expressed. Arrows, when in bundles or parcels, are 
usually termed eheaves, and are understood, unless a 
greater number be mentioned, to consist of three only, 
one in pale (upright), and two others in saltier (cross- 
ing it), bound together, or banded. It is not un- 
common, however, to have five or seven in a sheaf; but 
the number, if more than three, must be specified. 

Ascendant, rising, or issuing upward; sometimes 
applied to smoke, flame, rays, or beams. 

Aspersed, by some authors used instead of strewed or 
powdered. 

Ass (the) is frequently borne in heraldry. PLxxvi., 
n. 7. ArgetU, a fesa between three oases passant, sable ; 
name, AsJcewe. 

Assis signifies sitting, or sejant : the example is a 
lion assis af&onte, or aejant gardant. PI. xxxi., n. 6. 

Asteroids, stars resembling planets : see Estoiles. 

AssuRGENT, rising out of the sea. 

Astrolabe, an instrument for taking the altitude of 
the sun or stars at sea. 

Assyrian Goat. See Indian Goat. 

At Bay. A stag at bay, is used to express the posi- 
tion of a stag when standing on the defensive, with his 
head downwards, to meet the onset of dogs and hunts- 
men. 

Athelstan's Cross. Party per aaltire, gulea and 
azure, on a beaant, a croaa botonne or. Arms invented by 
later heralds for King Athelsfcan, who expelled the 
Danes, subdued the Scots, and reduced this country to 
one monarchy. PL xxxix., n. 14. 

Attired, a term used when speaking of the horns of 
a stag, buck, goat, or ram, Sec. When of diflferent tino- 
toes from their bodies, it must be mentioned. 
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Attiees, a term for the horns of a stag or biicJt: 
Bee the atUreB of a stag affixed to tlie scalp PI. X.X.HI., 
n. 33. 

AvELLANE, a cross, so called because the quartets of 
it resemble a filbert-nut. PL vL, n. 7. 

Adojibntations signify particular raarks of honour, 
granted by the sovereign for some heroic or moritorioUB 
act. They arc usually borne either on an escutcheon, 
or a canton, as by the baronets of England. See PL Hi, 
n. 15. When augmentations are borne on a chief, 
fesB, canton, or tiuarter, the paternal coat keeps ite 
natural place, and is blazoned first See the arms of 
MamterK, PL si., n. 3. 

AttbiS, dropped with gold ; the same as Gvitei (Tor. 

Atlbtb, or sea-Bwalluwe, represented sable, beaked 
and legged, gulcs ; some term them Oomish choughs. 

AzuBB is the colour blue, and in engraving this 
colour is expressed by horizontal lines from the dexter 
to the sinistei' side of the shield. To avoid loistakea 
in the abbreviations of Argent and Azure, the letter B 
is always used to signify the latter. (See Plates n., 

BAnaB. A device or cognizance embroidered 
upon the sleeves of servants and followers, or on the 
backs and breasts of the soldiery and yeomen of the 
guard, ito. 

King Henry XI. is said to have first used a badge in 
this country. It is stated to have been an esrartmiKle, the 
cognizanee of the House of Anjoii, he being tbe son of 
the Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I,, and of 
Plantageuet, Earl of Aiyou, bat there is no contem- 
porary authority for it. A star between the boras of a 
crescent is seen upon the great seals of Bichaid Iq 
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Jolin, and Htnry III., a rose or, stalked proper ia 
attributed to Edward I. A castle is seen on the great 
seal of Edward IL Edward III. used for a badge, 
rays of the sun descending from clouds argent, also 
an ostrich feather all gold. His son, Edward the Black 
Prince, bearing it argent and John of Graunt ermine. The 
badge of Bichard IL was a white hart, lodged, with a 
crown round his neck, and chained, or ; he bore, also, the 
sun in his splendour, Henry IV. bore, on a sable 
ground, three ostnch feathers, erm. ; also a foxs tail 
dependant, ppr. He also bore the red rose, which he 
inherited from his grandfather, Henry, first Duke of 
Lancaster. In his single combat with Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, he exhibited the swan and antelope, while 
the Duke had mulberry-leaves for his badge, in allusion 
to his name of Mowbray. The badges of Henry V. were 
a burning cresset and a fleur-de-lis crowned, Henry VI. 
chose a panther, semeo of roundles, and also two 
ostrich feathers in saltier. Edward IV. took the white 
rose, to which, after the battle of Mortimer's Cross, 
where he thought he saw three suns conjoined, he 
added golden rays. Another badge of this monarch was 
a falcon in a fetterlock. Eichard III. used the white 
rose in the sun, in imitation of his brother, and a white 
boar, Henry VII. adopted the portcullis of the House 
of Lancaster, and a rose, per pale white and red : after- 
wards, he placed the white rose within the red one. 
Henry VIII. continued this badge ; but with him the 
party-coloured rose was frequently rayonnee and 
crowned. Queen Elizabeth took a phoenix in flames^ 
with the motto, semper eadem. Her other badge was a 
falcon or, crowned or, holding a sceptre of the second^ 
and standing on the stump of a tree, between two 
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growing branches of white and red roses ; which badge 
had been given to her mother, Anne Boleyne, by 
Henry VIIL 

Among the most celebrated of the badges borne by 
nobles, was the hear and ro/gged staff (which still exists 
as an inn sign) of the great Earl of Warwick, 
derived from the Beauchamps. The white hart of 
Bichard II., and the silver swan of the House of Lan- 
caster, are also still frequently met with as signs to 
inns, though their origin is seldom thought of. Few of 
the ancient cognisances are now generally remembered, 
except the roses of York and Lancaster, and the three 
feathers borne in a coronet by the Princes of Wales 
since the reign of Henry VIIL ; which latter have, 
without interruption, continued from the time of 
their first assumption to be a favourite ornament of 
royalty. 

The Badge of England (proper) is a rose, white and 
red, ensigned with the royal crown. 

Uie Badge of Scotland is a thistle, ensigned with tho 
royal crown. 

The Badges of Ireland are, — 1. A harp or, stringed 
or, ensigned with the royal crown ; — 2. The trefoil or 
shamrock, similarly ensigned. 

All of these may be said to be the badg s of the 
United Kingdom, and are now represented at PI. XLiii., 
n. 1, conjointly. 

The Bodge of Wales is a dragon passant, wings ele- 
vated, gu,, on a mount vert. It was first adopt^jd by 
King Henry VIL " 

The Badge of Ulster (which is the distinguishing 
mark borne in the paternal coat of English baronets, 
commonly cUed " the bloody hand " in the arms of 
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baronets,) is on a shield, or canton, argerU, a sinister 
hand erect and apaumee, gu. 

The Badge of Nova Scotia is, or, a saltier, az^ there- 
on an escutcheon of the arms of Scotland, ensigned 
with an imperial crown, and encircled with the motto, 
Fax mentis honestoe gloria. 

Badger. Otherwise called a brock, is borne as a 
crest by several families, as a play upon their name ; 
as Broke, Brook, Brooks, Brokelsby, Badger, &c. 
See PI. XXX., n. 13. 

Bag of Madder. This is a charge in the dyers' 
arms. PL xxxvm., ru 1. 

Baillonn^. a term used to express a lion rampant, 
holding a staff in his mouth. PL xxxn., n. 15. 

Balista. An engine used by the ancient Qreeks and 
Eomans for throwing stones at the time of a siege. It 
is otherwise called a swepe, and is represented as en- 
graved. PL xxxrv., n. 17. 

Ball Tassblled, PL xxx., n. 12. Argent, a chevron, 
between three baUs sable, tasselled or; name, BaU, of 
Devonshire. 

Ball, fired proper. See Fire-Ball. 

Band4 a French term for bend, implying the bend 
dexter. 

Banded : when anything is tied round with a band 
of a different tincture from the charge, as a garb, wheat- 
sheaf, or sheaf of arrows, it is said to be banded ; for 
example, A garb azure, banded or, 

Banderollb, a streamer, or small flag, affixed by lines 
or strings, immediately under the crook on the top of 
the staff of a crosier, and folding over the staff. 

Banner, a square flag, standard, or ensign, carried ui 
ihe eiid of a lanco. 
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€ff efA^MUS^ m tibe mnj, bang open, and %ing; as 
Bak i» lav Ann tiie fta^ and is a 



Istiiifig a llfi& paii of the fidd, and is banie in sereial 
puU inf tiiefidd; wliereastiie ^bsb is ccmfined to Hie 
eeidge, FL ir^ n. 14. 

hAKKED, The grecailesTes or petals wlddi appear on 
ibe outside of a fdU-blowii rose aze in henldiy called 
barbf ^ aixd are thus blazoned : a rose, giL, barbed and 

Baksed Abbow, an arrow wbose bead is pointed and 

Bakked A5D Crestkd ; a tenn oocasionaUy need for 
ihe comb and gills of a cock, if of a difEisrent tincture 
from tbe body; bat the nsoal term is combed and 
waUled. 

Barbed, or BABBis, a cross so termed, as its extre- 
mities are like tbe barbed irons used for striking fish. 
Pl« xxxTii., n. 14. 

Bar-^emel, from the Latin gemeUi, twins, signifies a 
d/mble bar, or two bars placed near and parallel to each 
iMutv, VL vu., n. 16. 

Bauo.v and Fehue is used in blazoning the arms of 
s loan and his wife marshalled together side by side. 
Uwtm (}Xprowics the husband's side of the shield, which 
^ i\M tU^xUiX ; famme^ the sinister. See PL xl., n. 3. 

IUiu)m'n Oobonet. See Gbowns and Cobonets, 
*«4 W. xuiL, n. 10. 

JiAftNAOLN, a largo water-fowl resembling a goosu; 
W*4 hy i\m HcotM callod a CUg Oooae. PL xxv., n. 11. 
V\m bamiiulo ban a flat broad bill, with a booked 
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point ; tho fore-part of the head is white, with a bead 
of black between the eyes ; the neck and fore-part of 
the breast are black, the belly is white and brown, the 
thighs blackish, the back black and brown, the tail 
black : the wings black, brown, and ash colonr. Argent, 
a fess, between three hamadea, sable ; name, Bemake, of 
Leicestershire. 

Babnaoles, an instrmnent which farriers fix to the 
upper lip of a horse, to keep the animal qniet while 
they bleed, or perform any other operation. PI. xxxrv., 
n. 35. Argent, three barnacles, gvles ; name, Bamack, of 
Leicestershire. 

Babbulet is a diminutive, and the fourth of the bar, 
or twentieth part of the field. PL rv., n. 16. 

Babbult. See Babbt. 

Babby is a field divided by horizontal lines into four, 
six, or more equal parts counterchanged, and is termed 
Barry of six, eight, ten, or twelve ; it being necessary 
to specify the number. PI. v., n. 19. Barry of six, or, 
and azure ; name. Constable, 

Babbt-Bendy is afield equally divided into four, six, 
or more equal parts by lines, from the dexter chief to 
the sinister base, and from side to side interchangeably 
varying the tinctures. PI. xxxvin., n. 20. 

Babby-Bbndy Sinisteb, by some authors termed 
Barry indented. 

Babby-Indented, or barry of six, argent, and sable 
indented one in the other; name, Gise, PI. xxxvm., 
n. 19. 

Babby-Pily of eight pieces gvles, and or; name, 
Holland. PI. v., n. 20. 

Base is the bottom or lower part of the shield, 
marked with the letters G, H, I, on the diagram, page 10. 
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Is Bass is the positioa of aiiyihiiig pUoed in the 
lower part of the shielcL 

Basiubk, an imaginary amma], r^resented like the 
fictitioas heraldic cockatrice, and with the head of a 
dragon at the end of its taiL It is called the iia^ximai 
Cockairice, 6om haying two heads. PL xxy., n. 13. 

Basket. See Woniownro Baser. 

Basssx. The name of a head-pieoe worn in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, sometimes without and sometimes 
under the heanme or helmet Argatij a dnemm^ ^hZm, 
hdweem three kdmeUproper; name, BaneL 

Bat. See Bkkk Mousb. 

Batos. See BATioar. 

Battebetg-bam. An ancient engine made of large 
pieces of timber, £uteiied together withiron hoope^ and 
strengthened at one end with an iron head, shaped and 
homed like that of a ram, from, whence it took its name. 
It was hnng np by two ^ItMiw^ and swung forwards and 
backwards, by numbers of men, to beat down the walls 
of a besieged town or city. PL xu., c. 7. Argemt, 
three hatiering^rawu, harwiwe proper^ headed azure, armed 
and garmshed or ; name, Bertie, 

Battls-axb was a weapon anciently used in war, 
haying an axe on the one side, whence it takes the 
name, and a point on the otiier ; as also a point at the 
end, so that it could be used to thrust or deaye. PL 
xxyn.,n.21. ArgerUth^elKitile^aes 9€iiU ; TiaaoOjCrfve^ 
otHatt. 

Battlkd Abbosbik signifies the battlement of atown 
d:c., to be circular on the top. 

Battlsd-Eiibattled is one battlement upon another 
and is a line of partition. PL xxxy., n. 28. 

Bateoh, Bastos, or Baton, signifying a staff or 
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fcninclieon, is generally used as a rebatement on coats 
of arms to denote illegitimacy. PL iv., n. 12. It is 
also, however, frequently adopted as a crest, without 
any reference to illegitimacy ; as, an arm ewbowed, holdr 
ing a baton, and many others. 

Beacon. In ancient times, upon the invasion of an 
enemy, beacons were set on high hills, with an iron pot 
on the top, wherein was pitch, hemp, &c., which, when 
set on £re, alarmed the country, and called the people 
together. In the eleventh year of the reign ol 
Edward HI., every county in England had one. 
PI. XXXIV., n. 16. 

Prior to King Edward, the fire-beacons wore made 
of large stocks of wood. Scible, three beacons fired or, 
flames proper ; name, Dauntre. 

Beaked. A term for the bills of birds, which, when 
borne of a different tincture from their bodies, are said 
to be beaked of this or that colour. 

Bear, the well-known beast of prey so called, is com- 
mon in coats armorial and crests. PI. xxxi., n. 9. Or, 
a bear 'passant, sable ; naitie, Fitzourse, 

Bearing signifies any single charge of a coat of arms ; 
but if used in the plural, the word is understood to 
describe the whole coat armorial. See Charges. 

Beaver, or Visor, is that part of the helmet which 
defends the sight, and opens in the front of the helmet. 

Beaver, an amphibious animal, noted for its extra- 
ordinary industry and sagacity, is naturally very fre- 
quently met with in heraldry. Argent, a beaver erected 
sable, devouring a fish proper, armed gules ; this coat 
is in a window of New-Inn Hall, London. PL xxvi., 
11.9. 

Bee-hive and Bees. Bees are most wonderful and 
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profitable insects ; tliey have two properties of the beat 
kind of subjects ; tbey keep close to their king ; and 
are very industrioiis for their livelihood, expelling aU 
idle drones. In heraldry they ore much used, to re- 
present industry. Argent, a hee-Mve beset with beeg, 
diversely volant, sable ; name, Sooe, PI. isvi., n. 21. 

Bblfrt, that part of the steeple or tower of a church 
in which the bells are hung, is occasionally met with aa 
a bearing. 

Belled, having belle affixed to eome part. Bee the 
esample. A hawk rising jessed and belUd. PI. is., n, 20. 

Bellows. This useful utensil, when borne in 
heraldry, is drawn effect, as represented PI. sss., n. 9. 

Bells. Used aa the proolaimeraof joyful solemnity, 
and designed for the service of God, by calling tho 
people to it, are in heraldry termed church- bells, to 
distinguish them from those which are tied to the legs 
of hawks or falcons. See PI. sxvnL, n, 23. 

Bend, one of tho honourable ordinaries, is formed by 
two diagonal lines drawn from the doster chief to the 
sinister base, aud contains the third part, if charged ; 
and uncharged, tke fifth of the field. PI. iv., u. 5. 

Bend Sinibtbr is tho same ordinary, but drawn from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base, or from left to rigU, 
PI. IV., n. 10. 

Party per Bend Sinibteh, argent and gulea, 
PI. ssxix, n. 1. 

In BsfiD is when things borne in arms are placed 
diagonally, from the dexter ohief to the sinister base. 
See PI. X., n. 18, and PI. si., n. 25. 

Besds enhasobd. See Enhanckd. 

Per Besd is when the field, or charge, is equally 
diTided by a line drawn diagonally fiom the dexter 
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oliief to the sinister base; party per bend, or and verl; 
name, Hawley, PL ni., n. 2. 

Bendlet, is one of the first of the diminntivos of tiie 
bend, and is in size half the breadth of a bond. VL lY., 
n. 6. 

Bendy is when a field, or charge, is divided bendwise 
into four, six, eight, ten, or more equal parts diago- 
nally. Bendy of six, argent and azure ; name, JoJin de 
St, PhUibert, PL v., n. 18, A border bendy, argent and 
gules. PL xxxvni., n. 16. 

Besants, or Bezants, are roundlets of gold without 
any impression, so called from the ancient gold coin of 
Byzantium, now Constantinople (the value of one being 
375Z. sterling, according to Kent in his abridgment of 
Guillim), and supposed to have been introduced in 
arms by those who were in the Crusades. PL vni., n. 9. 

Similar figures, when party-coloured, or when the 
colour is not known, are called under the general term 
of roundles, 

Bezanty Cross, a cross composed of bezants. 
PL XXXVI., n, 18. Bezantij, or bezantSe, is also a term 
when the field of the escutcheon, or any particular 
charge, is indiscriminately strewed with bezants, their 
nimiber or position not being specified. 

BioAPiTATBD, having two heads. PL xxxn^ n. 19. 

Bioorpoeated, having two bodies. PL xxxii., n. 22. 

Billets are oblong squares, by some taken for pieces 
of wood, and by others supposed to be letters made up 
in that form. PL vin., n. 4. 

BiLLETY signifies a field (charge or supporters) strewed 
with billets when they exceed ten, otherwise their 
number and position must be expressed, 

BiPABTED, so cut off as to form an indent showing 
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two projpotions: differing from erawi?, nliict eignifiea 
torn off, and shotTB three jagged pieces. 

BiBD-BoLT, a blunt-headed arrow need for shooting 
birds with a cross-bow, and vmonsly borne with one, 
two, or three heads. PI. ssxiv^ n. 26, 27. Aa the 
number of heads varies it should always be specified 
when there are more than one. Gules, three bird-boUt, 
argent ; winie, Soitleskam. Argent, three triple-headed 
birdhoUs, table; name, Sitdon. 

Bladbd. ThiB term is for the stalk or blade of any 
kind of grain or com, represented in anus, bortie of a 
different colour from the car, or fruit. 

Blazon. A term derived &oin the German word 
Slasim, which signifies the blowing of a horn ; it was 
introdaced in heraldry &um an ancient custom of the 
heralds. It was the practice when knights attended 
jousts or toumamenta, to blow a horn, announcing their 
arrival. This tvas answered by the heralda, who then 
described iUond, and recorded the arms, borne by each 
kiiigiit. Hence originated, it is presumed, the word 
BtAzoH, or Blazohbt, which signifies the describing 
in proper terms all that belongs to coats of arms. See 

CULEB, &0. 

Bliib-bottle is a flower of the cyanus, PL sxy, 
n. 20, Argent, a chevron, <jvlea between three bltte-bottlei 
or, slipped vert ; name, Clierley. 

BoAB. This animal, when used in heraldry, is 
always understood to be the wild hoar, and is repre- 
sented as Fl. XXXI., n. 20. ArgerU, a hoar ^aeaant, gules, 
wmerf or ; name, Treicarihen. 

BoLT-iN-TcN is a bird-bolt in pale piercing through a 
tun, as PI. xsiv., n. 22 ; it is properly rebus of ths 
name Bolton, rather than ft heraldic charge. 
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BoLTANT, or Bolting, a term occasionally used to 
describe the position of hares or rabbits in springing 
forward when first disturbed^-from their burrows. 

Bonnet, a cap of velvet worn within a coronet. 

Border, or Bohdure. Borders were anciently used 
for distinguishing one part of a family from the other, 
descended of one family and from the same parents. 
When used as a distinction of houses, the border must 
be continued all. round the extremities of the field, and 
should always contain the fifth part thereofl PL v., n. 9. 

But, if a coat be impaled with another, either on the 
dexter or sinister side, and hath a border, the border 
must finish at the impaled line, and not be continued 
round the coat. See an example, PI. xl., n. 14 ; also 
PI. XXXIX., n. 6. 

In Blazon, borders always give place to the chief, the 
quarter, and the canton: as, for example, argent, a 
border ingrailed gtdes, a chief azure : and, therefore, the 
chief is placed over the border, as the quarter and 
canton likewise are. In coats charged with a chief, 
quarter, or canton, the border goes round the field until 
it touches them, and there finishes ; but with respect 
to all other ordinaries, it passes over them. 

Border Enaluron 
Border Emimey 
Border Quarterly 
Border Verdoy 
Border Entoyre 
Border Diapered 
Boi"der Bendy , 

Boss of a bit, as borne in the arms of the Lorimers^ 
or Bit-makers' Company. PL xxrv., n. 23. 
BoTEBOLL, according to the French heralds, is a tag 
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of a broadsword BcuLbiLrd, and tB esteemed on liononr- 
ftblo bearing. See PI. sxiv., n. 24, 

The oranipette, which is the bodge of the Eight Hon. 
Earl Bdawarr., is suppoaod by Edmondaon to be meant 
for the same ornament of the scabbard. See the two 
osamplos, PI. mit., n. 20 and n, 24. 

BoTONNT, or BoTONE, a CrosB, This term is given 
becwise its estremitiee resemble the trefoil. PI. ti., n. 8. 

Bottom, a trundle or quill of gold threod. Bee 
Trcnble, Argent three holtoiag, in feg» gides, Ihe thread 
or; name, Eohij, of Badland. See PI. xsv., n. 19. 

BotJRCHiER Knot is a knot of silk tiod as the example, 
PI. sxxii., n. 32. This knot was a cognisance of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, and a ropreseatatioo of it is still pro- 
served in several of the apartments of Knole House, in 
Kent, which waa formerly the property and residenco 
of the archbishop. 

Bowbn's Kkot. See PI. sxxviii., n. 7. Gules, a 
chevron, belieeen three swh knols, argent ; name, Bowen. 

BowH. See PI. xxxu., n. 29. Ermine three hojes 
bcjit in pale gules; name, Bowee, 

Bbabses aro sepulchral engravings on large or amoll 
brass plates let into slabs in the pavement of ancient 
churches, portraying the effigies of illustrious persons ; 
the greater part of the figures as large as life. The 
various colours for the dresses, armours, and coats of 
arms, in many instances, wore laid on in enamel ; the 
attitudes are well drawn ; and the lines of the dresses 
arc luade out with a precision which is truly surprising. 
We refer for proof to the abbey church of St. Alban's, 
and St. Margaret's church, King's Lynn. 

Beacrd, frelted or interlaced, signifies figures of tho 
I sort interlacing one another, aa tho suunphi 
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Argent, three chevronels interlaced in base, gules, PI. xxx., 
n- 30. 

Bbanghes, slips and sprigs of shrubs, &c., frequently 
occur in coat armour. The slip should consist of three 
leaves ; the »prig, of five ; and the branch, if fructed, 
of four — or if unfructed, of nine leaves. 

Bbassabts, or Bbassets, pieces of armour for the 
arms. 

Bbeastplate. See Cuibass. 

Bbetess]^ is embattled on both sides equal to each 
otner. See an example, PL xl., n. 6. 

Bbidges, as borne in arms, are of various forms, 
depending chiefly on the number of arches, which 
should be particularly specified, as in the following 
example : — Or, on a bridge of three arches in fess gules, 
masoned sable, the stream transfluent jproper, a fane argent; 
name, Trowbridge, of Trowbridge. This seems to have 
been given to the bearer as an aUusion to his name, 
quasi Throughbridge, with respect to ihe current of 
the stream passing through the arches. PI. xvi., n. 22. 

Bbioakdine or Bbioantine. See Habebgeon. 

Bbisi^. See Eompu. 



Bbistled, the term used in blazonry to express the 
hair on the neck and back of a boar. 

Bboad Abbow, differs from the pheon, by having 
the inside of its barbs plain, as PI. xxv., n. 21. 

Bboad Axe, as borne in arms, is represented, PI. 
xxxn., n. 12. Gvles three broad-axes, argent, a demi 
Jleur-de^lis, joined to each handle within-side, or, between 
as many mullets pierced of ihe last ; name, Tregold, 

Bboohes are instruments used by embroiderers, and 
are borne in the arms of the Embroiderer's Company. 
PI. xxrv., n. 5. 
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Brogue, a kind of shoe, borne as depicted PI. xxxiv^ 
n. 9. Gulea, a chevron between three brogues or ; name, 
Arthure. 

Beonchant. See Oveb-all. 

Brunswick, Crown of. PI. xlv., n. 19. 

Bruske. See Tennb. 

Buckets are used in heraldry of various forms, but 
most frequently as PI. xxrv., n. 7. Sable, a chevron 
between three well-buckets^ argent; name, Sutton, They 
are sometimes borne with feet, as the example, Argent, 
a wellrbucket sable, bailed and hooped or; name, Pemherton, 
PI. XXXVI., n. 30. 

Buckler, or Shield. 

Buckles. The buckle of a military belt or girdle, 
is a bearing both ancient and honourable. See 
PI. XXVIII., n. 9. The shape of buckles, as borne 
in a coat, must be described, whether oval, round, square^ 
or lozengy, as they are various. 

Buffalo, a species of wild bull. PI. xxxiii., n. 14. 

Bugle-horn, or Hunting Horn, is a frequent bear- 
ing in heraldry. When the movih and strings of this 
instrument are of different tinctures from the horn 
then in blazon they must be named ; and when it Is 
adorned with rings, then it is termed garnished, 
PI. xxvn., n. 23. 

Bttll (the) is common in coat armour. Ermine, a 
btdl passant gvles ; name, Bevile, 

Bull's Head, caboshed. PI. xxxi., n. 27. 

Bur, was a broad ring of iron, behind the hand, on 
the spears anciently used at tiltings. 

BuRGONET, a steel cap, formerly worn by foot soldiers 
in battle. PI. xxv., n. 3. 

Bubling-Iron, an instrument used by weavers, and 
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borne in the arms of the Weavers' Company of Exeter. 
PI. XXV., n. 6. 

Bust, af&onte, signifies the head, neck, and part of 
the shoulders, and the fall face. See PI. xl., n. 24 ; 
also a hu8t^ in profile^ PI. xl., n. 25. 

Bustard, a kind of wild turkey, rarely met with in 
England, and in heraldry depicted as PI. xxxin., n. 13. 

Caboshed, or Cabosed (Spanish), is when the head 
of a beast is cut close off behind the ears, and full- 
faced, having no neck left to it. PL ix., n. 18. 

Cadency, distinction of houses. 

Caltbap. See Galtbap. 

Calvaby, a Cboss, represents the cross on which 
our Saviour suffered on Mount Calvary, and is always 
set upon three steps, termed grieces. According to 
Morgan, the three steps signify the three qualities 
whereby we mount up to Christ, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. See PI. xxxvi., n. 19. Gtdes, a cross on three 
grieces or ; name, Jones, of Denbighshire. 

Camel, the well-known animal so called. Azure, a 
camd argent ; name. Camel. PI. xxxi., n. 23. 

Camelopardalis, Camelopard, or Gibapi^. See 
PL XXV., n. 2. 

Candlestick. This example is blazoned in the arms 
of the Founders' Company. A taper candlestick. See 
PI. XXXVII., n. 10. 

Cannbts, a term for ducks, when they are represented 
without beak or feet. See PL vin., n. 6. Argent, a chevron 
gules, between three cannets sable ; name, Dubuisson. 

Canton, so called, because it occupies but a comer 
of the field, is either dexter or sinister, and is the third 
of the chief. PL Tin., n. 24. Argent, a canton sable ; 
nam'^, Suiton. 
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Caktonned, signifies a cross bctweQn four figures. 
Cap or Bonnet. See PI. xxsvi., n. 11. Argent, 
hree such caps ntiZe, band^ or; niuae, Capper, of 
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Cap op Main tshancb or Dignity, is made of crimson 
velvet lined and turned np with ermine, worn by 
nobility : such a cap was sent by Pope Julius the 
Second, with a sword, to King Henry the Eighth ; 
aud Pope Leo the Tenth gave him tho title DcfendeT 
of Ihe Faith, for his writing a book against Martin 
Luther. PI. lun., n. 13. 

Capaeibobed, tho term used to describe a war-horse 
completely furnished for the field. 

Caebusclb. See Esoahbunole. 

Cardinai's Hat, Pope Innocent IV, ordained, that 
Cardinals should wear red hats, whereby he would 
signify that those that entered into that order ought 
to expose themselves, even to tho shedding of their 
hlood and hazard of their lives, in defence of ecclesi- 
astical liberty. Argent, a conJtiioZ'a hal, teUh glrings 
penilenl and plaited in knots, the end* meeting in base, 
gulet; these are the arms of Sdavonia. Pi. xxvn., 
11.11. 

Cabqitb, See Helmet, 

Gabtlb. Or, a castle triple-towered gvlea, ihe jwrt 
displayed of the first, leaved argent, PL xxxix., n. 19. 

Wliatever tincture the castle is of, if the cement of 
the building is of another colour from the stones, then 
the building, being argent, is said to be masoned of such 
a coloiu:, as sable, &c. When tho windows and ports 
of castles are of a different tincture from the field and 
building, the windows and ports are supposed to be 
shut, and must be eo expressed in the blazon j if tlia 
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windows and ports axe of the tincture of the field, so 
that the field is seen through them, then they are sup- 
posed to be open ; if the port is in form of a portcullis, 
it is to be named in the blazon. Note, — The difference 
between a tower and a castle is this : the tower stands 
without walls to its sides, but a castle extends from 
side to side, as the example. See a tower, PL xxxix., 
n. 20, which points the difference. 

Cat. This domestic animal is used as a crest and 
supporter, but rarely as a bearing in arms. 

Cat-a -MOUNTAIN, a wild cat. PL xxvi.,n. 16. These 
cats being always painted gardant, the word gardant 
need not be used in the blazon. 

Catbrfoil. See Quatrbfoil. 

Cathbrinb-Whbbl, so called from St. Catherine the 
Virgin (who suffered martyrdom in Alexandria under 
the Emperor Maximinus), who had her limbs broken in 
pieces by its iron teeth. PL vii., n. 17. Azure, a Cathe- 
nne-wheel argent ; name, Wegirton, 

Cbntaur. See Sagittarius. 

Cerobleb, or Ebobroeli^e, (a Cross,) signifies one 
circling, or curling at the ends, like a ram's horn. 
PL XXXVI., n. 4. 

Chains are borne frequently and in various forms, 
especially as appendant to dogs and other animals. 
They are often, too, borne independent of any other 
charge : see, for instance, a drde of chains, PL xxx., 
n. 22. Or, as in the arms of Navarre, formerly 
quartered by the kings of France, " Na Varra," signi- 
fying a chain. PL xxix.. Fig. 12. 

Chain-shot. Some have taken this to be the head 
of a club called holy-water sprinkler, others to be balls 
of wildfire, generally supposed to bo chain-shot, which 
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is tivo bullets with a chain between them; their use is, 
itt uea, to shoot down yardg, masts, or rigging of ships. 
Aicvre, three diain-ghrU or ; this coat was borne by tho 
Earl of CwaAerhnd, next to his patfaTiaJ. coat. PI. xli,, 
n. 8. 

Chambeb-Pibce, a, term for a short piece of ordnance, 
without a carriage. PI. ssiVt n. 6. 

CnAtEAO. See Cap or Madjtenabcb, 

Chapehoh, or Chapbkone (French), a hood, and by 
metonymy applied to the littlo shields containing 
armorial bearings, placed on the heads of horses drawing 
hearses nt pompoue funerals. 

ChapiiET, a garland, or head-band of leaves and 
flowers. PL v., n. 8. A chaplet of roses, in heraldry, 
is olways composed of four roses only, all the other 
parts boing leaves. Argent, three ehaplels vert; name, 
liiehardscm, of Shropshire. 

CHAPonBBET, a corruption of the French word, cha- 
pernnet, which signiflea a little hood. 

Chabges are all manner of figures or bearings what- 
soever, borne in the field of a coat of arms, which are 
by custom become peculiarly proper to the science. 

Chabqed. Any ordinary or figure, bearing any 
other device upon it, is said to be charged therewith; 
azure, a aaltire arijerU, charged tcith another guka. PI. iij., 
n. 4. 

Cbablemaose's Crown, This crown, which is divided 
into eiglit parte, is made of gold, weighing fourteen 
pounds, and is still preserved at Nuremberg. PI. slv,, 
n. 5. The fore part of tho crown ia decorated with 
twelve jewels, all unpolished. On the second ijuarter, 
on tho right hand, is our Saviour sitting between two 
cherubs, each with four niugs, whereof two point uii- 
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ward, and two downward ; and under, this motto, Fer me 
Iteges regnant. The third part on the same side has only 
gems and pearls. On the fourth part is King Hezeldah 
sitting, holding his head with his right hand ; and by 
his side Isaiah the prophet, with a scroll, whereon is 
this motto, Ecce adjiciam super dies tuoa 15 annoa : also 
over the heads of these figures, Isaias Propheta, Ezechias 
Bex. The fifth part, which is behind, contains jewels 
semee. The sixth part has the effigy of a king crowned, 
and a scroll in his hand, with these words, Honor 
Begis judicium diligit : and over his head, Bex David. 
The seventh part is only of gems ; but the eighth has 
a king sitting, with his crown upon his head, and on a 
scroll which he holds in both hands is this motto, 
Tims Dominum, & Begem amaio : as likewise over his 
head, Bex Solomon. 

On the top of this crown is a cross, the fore part ol 
which contains seventeen jewels, and in the top of the 
cross are these words, IHS Nazarenus Bex Jvdceorum ; as 
also in the arch or semicircle, these, CHVONBADUS^ 
DEI GBATIA BOMANOBUM IMPEBATOB 
AUG., which shows that the semicircle was added after 
Charlemagne's time, by the Emperor Conrad. 

Checkt, or CHEQUjfi, is a term used when the field, or 
any charge, is composed of small squares of different 
tinctures alternately, as PI. v., n. 22. 

Cheeub's Head is a child's head between two wings 
displayed. See PI. xxxin., n. 2. 

Chess EooE, a figure used in the game of chess. 
PI. VII., n. 9, ermine, three chesa-rooka, gules; name, 
Smert. See another shape, PI. xxxiii., n. 3. 

Cheval-teap. See Gal-teap. 

Cheveon is an ordinary representing the two rafteni 
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of a honse, joined together in cliief, and, descending iu 
the form of a pair of compaBBeg to the ostroniitiea of 
the shield, contains tho fifth of the field, Gvles, a 
chevron argent; naxae, Fulford. PI. iv., a. 17. Also 
PL XXXIX., n. 7 ; name, Twendow. 

PfiR Cb£vbon is when the field or charge is divided 
by Buch a line as helps to make the chevron, party per 
clievron, argent and vert, PI. lu., n. 4. 

CffEVBOMEi. is a diminutive of, and in size half, the 
cheTTou. PL IV., n, 18. When there are more than 
one chevron on a coat, and placed at equal distan:;0B 
from each other, thoy should be called chovronels ; but 
if they are placed in pairs, they are called CMple-chies. 
Ermine, ttno cJwvrondg azwre ; name, Bagot. 

CHETBOiraY is the parting of a shield into several 
equal partitions chevrouwiso. See FI. xll, n. 10. 

GHETsoNa Braced. See Bbaoed. 

Chevrons Couched signifies lying sidewise, PI. 
XXSVIII., n, 16. 

Chkvbons CoBTaEPOiKT signifies standing one upon 
the head of another. PL xssvin., n. 17. 

CEmr is an ordinary formed by a horizontal line, 
and occupies the upper part of the ebield, containing 
in depth the third of the field : it is so termed because 
it has place in tho chief or principal part of the 
shield. PL IV., n. 1. 

1h Cheef is a thing bom in the chief part or top of 
the oBCutcheon. See PL xi., n. 2, viz., argent, a fees, 
in chief three lozenges eable ; name, Aehlon. 

CmusRA, a fabulous monster, feigned to have the 
head of a lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, 
nnd the tail of a dragon ; becanae the mountain 
Chimtera, in Lycia, had a volcano on itfi top, and 
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nourished lions ; the middle part afforded pasture for 
goats, and the bottom was infested with serpents. PI. 
XXIX., n. 9. 

Chimebioal. a term applied to such figures as have 
no other existence but in the imagination. See PL 
XL., n. 20, T. 7, n. 22. n. 23, n. 24. 

Church- Bells. See Bells. 

CiMiER, the French word for crest, 

CiNQUEFOiL. The Five-leaved Grass, so called, which 
is a common bearing, usually drawn or engraved with the 
leaves issuing from a kind of ball as a centre point PI. vi., 
n. 24. Or, a cinqiiefoil sable I name, J5raiZ/brd, of Derby 

CiBOLE of Chains, PI. xxx., n. 22. 

of Gold, PI. xxxvin., n. 9. 

CiRCULAB Wreath. See PI. xxxvin., lu 6. 

Civio Crown was a garland composed of oak-leaves 
and acorns, and given by the Eomans as a reward to 
any soldier that saved the life of a Eoman citizen in 
an engagement. This was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though composed of better 
materials. Plutarch says the reason why the branches 
of the oak should be made choice of before all others 
is, that the oaken wreath being sacred to Jupiter, the 
great guardian of the city, they might think it the 
most proper ornament for him who preserved a citizen. 
The most remarkable person upon record for obtaining 
these rewards, was one C. Siccius (or Sicinius) Denta- 
tus: who had received in the time of his military 
service eight crowns of gold ; fourteen civie crowns, 
three mural, eighty-three golden torques or collars, sixty 
golden armiUcB or bracelets, eighteen hastoi puree, or 
fine spears of wood, and seventy-five phaleroe, or Roits 
of rich trappings for a horse. 
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tL\jkX« 1^ Scotch term for an escalop or oockle-shelL 

^\aiuqn« or Clabicobd. See Best. 

i^jKcai, or Clechee, a French term, applied to any 
ootvliiMury which is so completely perforated, that its 
^\g^ only are visible. 

CuBCHE, A Cross (voided and pomette), is one which 
^for^ads from the centre towards the extremities, then 
^ittds in an angle in the middle of the extremity, by 
biieB drawn from the two points that make the breadth 
till they join. PL xxxvul, n. 17. 

Cleg Goose. See Babnacle. 

Clinched signifies the hand to be shut, as PI. xl., 
n, 17. 

Clocks, when nsed in arms, are drawn as table-clocks. 
In that in the arms of the Clockmakers' Company, the 
feet are fonr lions couchant, and it is ensigned with a 
regal crown. 

Close, when the wings of a bird are down, and 
close to the body. PI. ix., n. 19. The term is used for 
horse barnacles when they are not extended : also to 
denote a helmet with the visor down, as PL xlil, 
n. 4. 

Close-gibt, is said of figures habited, whose clothes 
are tied about the middla 

Closet is a diminutive of the bar, being the same 
figure to one half of its breadth. PL iv., n. 15. 

Closing Tongs, a tool used by the founders, and 
made part of their crest. PL xxiv., n. 9. 

Clouds frequently occur in arms, with devices issu- 
ing therefrom, and surrounding charges. 

Clymant, a term sometimes used to describe a goat 
when reared on its hind legs : see Salient. 

Co-AMBULANT, passaut or walking together. 
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Cobweb and Spider, a cobweb^ in the centre a spider, 
PI. XXXIX., n. 10 This is the arms of Gobater, 

Cock. In heraldry, the cock is always understood 
to be the dunghill cock, unless otherwise expressed, 
and is represented as PI. xxxi., n. 14. Azure^ three 
cocks, argent, armed, crested, and jelhped, proper ; name, 
Cokaine, 

Cockatrice, an imaginary monster, which in his 
wings and legs partakes of the fowl, and in his tail of 
the snake, PI. vii., n. 23. Sable, a cockatrice or, combed 
gules ; name. Bathe. 

Cockatrice displayed, PI. xxxvin., n. 26. Sdhh, a 
cockatrice displayed argent, crested, membered, andjeUoped, 
gyles ; name, Buggine. 

Cocke, a term used by Leigh for a chess-rook. 

Cognizance. This term is frequently but very in- 
accurately used to signify the crest. Crests were only 
worn by such as had superior military command, in 
order that they might be the better distinguished in an 
engagement, and thereby rally their men, if dispersed ; 
whereas Cognizances were badges which subordinate 
ofi&cers, and even soldiers, bore on their clothes or 
arms for distinction-sake ; see Badges. 

Collared signifies any animal having a collar about 
his neck. 

Colours, and metals, when engraved, are known by 
dots and lines: as or, the metal gold, is known in 
engraving by small dots or points ; argent, a metal 
which is white, and signifies silver, is always left 
plain ; gules, is expressed by lines perpendicular from 
top to bottom ; azure, by horizontal lines from side to 
Bide ; sable, by horizontal and perpendicular lines 
crossing each other ; vert, by hatched lines from right 
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to left diagonaUy ; tdepubb, by hatched lines from the 
einister chief to the dester base, diagonally. The 
metala or and argent are allowed precedency to colours. 
PI. 11. 

Some of those fantastic writers of the 15th and IGth 
centuries, who have thrown such discredit npon the 
science thoy intended to support, promulgated the absurd 
opinion that colours, especially when compounded, were 
originally intended to signify certain virttiee in the 
bearer, viz., gvhs with or signifies desire to conquer, 
with argent revenge, with vert courage in youth, &c. 

Some, also, that Gentlemen, Esquires, Enights, aod 
Baronets' arms should be blazoned by metah and 
eulours ; Barons, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises, and 
Dukes, by ^eeioue stones ; Sovereign Princes, Kings, 
and Emperors, by planela. Premising that such ideas 
are purely visionary, and the practice of such rules 
mere alfectattoa, we subjoin a table illustrating the 
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I vnm,^ 


Tellnw. 


Or. TopM. 


Bo). 


[conBtftBoy. 


Wliite. 




Aritant, 


Pearl, 


Luna, 


Ilnnocenoe. 


BeJ. 




Gulea, 


&u\y. 


Mars. 


ISIognaninutj. 


Blue, 




Azure, 


eapphire. 


Jupiter, 


!LDj-allj-. 


Green, 




Vert, 




Venus, 


jLoTo loyal. 


Pmple. 




Purpuro, 


AmoUiyBt 


Meromy. 


iFiai^aQ. 


Blacli. 


1 


Sable, 


Diumoiid, 


Satam. 


Orange, 


Teiine. 


Hyacintb. 


Dr". Head. | 


Miarrey, 


e Bajiguine, 'Sariionji, 


Dr=, Tail. 


1 



These distinctiona, however, were nowhere used but 
in England, being justly hold in ridicule in all other 
oountries, as a fantastic hnmour of our nation. 

CoLUMBiNx. This flower is boiuo in the anna of the 
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company of Cooks. PI. xxv., n. 4. Argent^ a chevron 
sable, between three columbines, jproper ; name, HaM, of 
Coventry. 

CoMBATAirr, that is to say, fighting, face to face, 
T. 9, n, 5. Or, lions rampant combatant, gules, languid 
and armed azure ; name, Wycombe, 

Comet, or Blazing Star, in heraldry, is a star of six 
points with a tail streaming from it in bend, as the ex- 
ample, PI. XVIII., n. 7 ; according to GuiUim, is not of 
an orbicular shape, as other celestial bodies are, but 
rather dilates in the centre like a hairy bush, and 
grows thence taperwise, in the manner of a fox's tail. 
Comets were supposed to prognosticate events to come. 
They appear to be borne in coat-armour, of which the 
aforesaid author gives us an instance ; thus. Azure, a 
comet, streaming in hend, or ; name, Cartumght, 

Compartments. See Partitions. 

Complement. A term used to signify the moon at 
her full ; the technical mode of blazonry being, " the 
moon in her complement." 

CoMPONY, is when a border, pale, bend, or other 
ordinary, is made up of small squares, consisting of 
two metals, or colours, in one row alternately. See 
PI. v., n. 14. 

CcMPONY and Counter-Compont, or Counter-Com- 
PONY only, the same when in two rows. 

Coney, a rabbit. 

CoNFRONTE, facing or fronting one another ; a term 
used by the French heralds as synonymous with com- 
batant, 

Conger-Eel's Head, couped, borne on a pale ; name, 
Gascoigne, PL xxxvn., n. 15. 

Conjoined, or Conjunct, signifies charges in arms 
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when joiinid together ; via., gules, tieo liota rampant 
ctMj'oined under one Aetwi, gardant, argenl ; name, Kellm 
See PL sxxn., n. 22, Seven maeche conjunct, i 
(Aree and one. PI. xxkiv., n. 32. 

Co«joi«£ii IN LtBG IB two wings joined togothei 
with their tips downwards; aa the eiample, PL x., u. 9 

CoNTOUBH^, a French, term applied to animalB tnmol 
to the Binister side of the shield. PI. sxxa., n. 2B. 

CoNTiiB eigaifieB counter or opposite. 

CoNTiiKPOiNT is when two chevrons meet i 
points, the one rising from the base, tlie other inverb 
falling from the chief, so that they are counter i 
opposite to one another. See PL xsxviu., n, 

CoNTKETiiBvia, an ancient term for patty per fees. 

Cohblbt. See Coirasb, 

CooTB, a email water-fowl, of the duck tribe, with a 
sharp-poiiited beak, and its plumage oU black, except 
at the top of the head. See PL sxvi., n. 17. 

CoppKB. An instrument used by gold and gilve 
wire-drawcrB to wind wire upon, and borne by them I 
part of their armorial enaign. PI. ssiv., n. S 

Copi-ER Cake. See PL xssvi., n. 6, Ermim, thre 
oy^iper eake» gvks, and on a chief gtdea, a chamber proper M 
name, Gkamhert, of London, Esq. 

CoBBiB, an heraldic term for a raven. 

Corded, signifies wound about with cords, Bs I 
example, PL xxxvn., n. 6. 

CoBMOBANT. A sharp-billed bird, in other i 
much resembling a goose. See PL xxsni., n. 1( 

CoBNBT, a musical instmment. PL xxx., n. 2l 

CoBMSH Chocoh is a fine blue or purple blank bin 
with red heak and legs. PL xxxi., n. 17. 

CoBHCcof lA, or Horn of Plenty, filled with J 
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com, &c., an emblem generally placed in the hands of 
the figures of Plenty and Liberality. 

CoBONBT (Ital. coronetta^ the diminutive of corona, a 
crown), when not otherwise described, is always under- 
stood to be a ducal one. For the coronets worn by the 
several degrees of nobility in England, &c., see Crowns 
and CoBONETS ; and for Coronets mural, naval, &c., see 
Mural, Naval, &c. 

Cost, or Cotice, is one of the diminutives of the 
bend, seldom borne but in couples with a bend between 
them. PI. IV., n. 8. 

CoTioBD, or CoTiSBD, anything that is accosted, sided, 
or accompanied by another. See PL xi., n. 20. Argent, 
on a bend guLeSy coticed sable, three pair of wings con- 
joined of the first ; name, Wingfield, 

CoTiOE. A term used by the French when an 
escutcheon is divided bendwise into many equal parts. 
See Bendy. 

Cotton-Hank, PI. xli., n. 6. Azure, a chevron 6c- 
tween three cotton hanks, argent ; name. Cotton. 

CouNTEEOHANGED is an intermixture of several metals 
and colours one against another. See an example, 
PI. xni., n. 15. Quarterly or and azure, a cross of 
four lozenges between as many annulets, coiwderchan>ged ; 
name. Peacock. Likewise see the examples in 
PL xxxvm., n. 19, 20, and 22. 

CouNTEB-ooMPONE, composcd of Small squares, but 
never above two rows. PL v., n. 14. 

CouNTER-EMBOwED, a dcxtcr arm, couped at the 
shoulder, counter-embowed, PL xl., n. 19. 

Counteb-imbattled. See the example, PL xl., n. 6. 

Ature, a fess counter-4nd)attled, argent ; name, Gamas, of 

Sussex. 

I 
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CoTTNTEB-PASSANT is when two beasts are passing the 
contrary way to each other. PL ix, n. 8. SoUtHe^ two 
lions counter ' passarU argent^ coUared gules; name, 
Glegg. 

CouNTEB-POTBNT. See Potent. 

COUNTER-PUBPLEW. SoO PUBFLEW. 

CouNTEB-SALiENT. See Salient, 

CouNTEB-TBippiNG. See Tbipping. 

CouNTEB-VAiB, OT and azure: this fur differs from 
vair, by having its cups or bells of the same tinctures^ 
placed base against base, and point against point, 
ranged with their heads and points one upon the other, 
as or upon or, PL n., n. 5. 

CouoHANT signifies a beast lying down, but with his 
head lifted up, which distinguishes the beast so lying 
from dormant. PL vuL, n, 20. 

CouPED is when the head or any other limb of an 
animal, or any charge in an escutcheon that is borne, 
is cut evenly off. See the examples. PL vin., n. 16. 
PL xxxvL, n. 14. PL xvin., n. 14, n. 19. 

ft!^ When hoards, hear8\ wolves^ V)hale8\ and otters* 
heads, are couped close to the head, as example, 
PL xxxYiiL, n. 2, it is termed couped dosCy to distinguish 
it from a boar's head couped, as PL xxxym., n. 3, and 
PL XXXIX., n. 17. 

Couped, or Humettee, a Cboss, signifies one so cut, 
or shortened, that the extremities reach not the outlines 
of the esutcheon. PL xxxvi., n. 14. 

Coupi.e-Close, so termed from its enclosing by 
couples the chevron, of which it is a diminutive, being 
its fourth part. PL rv, n. 19. Couple-closes are always 
borne by pairs, one on each side of a chevron. See 
Plate XL, n. 16. Sablcy a chevron hetween two couph" 
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dosea^ accompanied with three dnquefoiU or ; v&me, 
Menton, 

CouEANT, the heraldic term for running. PI. ix., n. 16. 

Coward, or Cowed, is when a lion or other animal 
has its tail hanging down between its legs. PI. xxxn., 
n. 13. 

Cbab ; the well-known shell-fish so called, is occa- 
sionally borne in arms. Arge/at, a chevroUf between three 
sea crabs gules ; name, Bridger, 

Cramps, or Crampoons, are pieces of iron, hooped at 
each end, and used in buildings to fiafiten two stones 
together. PL xxiv., n. 16. 

Crampet, or Crampette, is the chape or metal ter- 
mination at the bottom of the scabbard of a sword, 
by the French termed Botterolle. Argent, three hot- 
teroUes gtdes, are the arms of the duchy of Angria, 
PL XXIV., n. 20. 

Cramponn^e, Cross, so termed because it has at 
each end a cramp, or square piece, coming from it 
PL XXXVI., n. 5. 

Crenellee. See Imbattled. 

Crescent, or a half-moon, with its horns turned 
towards the chief of the shield ; by this position it 
differs from the increscent and decrescent. See PL vn., 
n. 6. Azure, a crescent argent ; name, Lacy, 

Cresgented, a Cross, that is, having a crescent at 
each end. PL xxxvi., n. 35. 

Crest is a figure placed upon a wreath, coronet, ox 
cap of maintenance, above the helmet or shield.* No 
women, except sovereign princesses, attach to their 
arms the helmet, mantlings, wreath, c^est, or motta 
8eo PL xxvnL, n. 5. 

* See note to p. G4. 
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Cbbsted is when the cock, or other bird, has its 
comb of a different tincture from its body ; it is then 
termed crested of such a tincture, naming it. 

Cbined (Lat. crinis, the hair) is a term used in 
blazonry when speaking of the hair of a man or 
woman, or the mane of a horse, which, when it differs 
in tincture from the rest of the charge, is said to be 
crined of such a metal or colour. 

Cbonbl, the iron head of a tilting spear. PL xxxiv., 
n. 19. Sable, a chevron, ermine, between three cronds of 
a tilting spear, argent ; name, Wiseman. 

Ceosibb. The crook or pastoral staff of bishops 
and abbots, a common bearing in the arms of dioceses 
and monasteries. It is called BacuLis Pastoralis, as 
given to them in respect of their pastoral charge and 
superintendence over their flock, as well for feeding 
them with wholesome doctrine, as for defending them 
from the incursions of the wolf; wherein they imitate 
the good and watchful shepherd, to whose crook this 
crosier bears a resemblance. PL xxvn., n. 8. 

Ceoss, one of the honourable ordinaries, formed by 
the meeting of two perpendicular with two horizontal 
lines, near the fess-point, where they make four right 
angles ; the lines are not drawn throughout, but dis- 
continued the breadth of the ordinary, which takes up 
only the fifth part of the field, when not charged, but 
if charged, the third. PL rv., n. 20. 

Cboss-Bow, or Abbalest. The bow is an instru- 
ment to shoot arrows from ; they are of two sorts, the 
long-bow and cross-bow ; the first discharges an arrow 
by the force of him who draws the bow; while the 
latter owes its extension to the power of a small lever, 
which is let off by means of a trigger. Ermine, a cro99^ 
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bow heni in pale gules; name, Arhlaster, PI. xxvii., 
n. 1. 

Cross Cbosslet, that is, crossed at cacli end. Pl.vi., 
n. 10. 

Feb Cross. This term signifies the field to be 
divided into four equal parts, and to consist of metals 
and colours, or furs and colours, without any charge 
occupying the quarters ; but if the quarters be charged, 
then it is blazoned quarterly. Farty per cross^ gvles 
and argent, PL ni., n. 5. 

Cross of Jerusalem. See Jerusalem Cross. 

Crosswise, or, in cross, is when any charges are 
placed in form of a cross, five being the common 
number. See PI. xxxvi., n. 17 and 18. 

OROWNS AND CORONETS OF ENGLAND. 

The KoYAL Crown of Great Britain is a circle of 
gold, enriched with pearls and stones, and heightened 
up with four crosses pattee, and four fieurs-de-lis alter- 
nately; from these rise four arch-diadems, adorned 
with pearls, which close under a mound, ensigned by 
a cross pattee. Edward IV. was the first sovereign of 
England that, in his seal, or on his coin, was crowned 
with an arch-diadem. The crown used at the last 
coronation was beautified and improved agreeably to 
the taste of the age. PL XLni., n. 1. 

The Prince of Wales's Coronet is a circle of gold, 
set roimd with crosses pattee, and fleurs-de-lis, but has 
only one arch, decorated with pearls, surmounted by a 
mound and cross. PL xuil, n. 2. Three ostrich- 
feathers, argent, quilled or, enfiled with a prince's 
coronet of the last, with an escrol, azure, thereoD the 
words IcJi dien, I serve, PL 5, n. 24, is the badge or 
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cognisance of every Prince of Wnlea, and is popnlarTy 
eupposod to have been assumed by Edward tto Block 
Prince, after tlie battle of Creesy, aj>, 134G, where 
having, with his own hand, killed John, king of 
Bohemia, who served the king of France in his worS) 
and was his stipendiary, ho took from his bead such a 
plume and put it on hia own, to perpetuate the victory. 
There is no authority, however, for the Btotement that 
he personally alow the brave blind old king, and strong 
evidence that an ostrieh-feather was a family badge 
borne by Edward III., and all his family. 

TooBGER Sons, or Brothebs of the Blood Botal. 
This coronet has a circle of gold, heightened up with 
four fleniB-de-lia, eroHBes pattee and atrawberry-leavea 
alternately. PI xuii., c 3. 

Nephews of the Blood EorAt differ from the 
younger sons or hrothera, by having strawberry-leavee 
on the rim, as theira have fleurs-de-lia, PI. XLin., n. 3. 

PaiNCBSs EoYAL. Coronets of the Princesses of 
Great Britain are a circle of gold, and heightened up 
. with crossea pattiSe, fleurs-de-lis, and atrawberry-leftvea 
alternately, PL unti., n. 5. 

Dueb'b CoitoNET is a circle of gold, with eight straw- 
beny or parsley-leavos, of oijual height, above the rim. 
PL xlhIt n. 6. 

Maeqdib's Cobonet is a circle of gold, set lound 
with four strawberry-leaves, and as many pearls, on 
pyramidical pointa of equal height, allernately. 
PL xLin., n. 7. 

Earl's Coronet is a circle of gold, heightened np 
with eight pyramidical points or spikes ; on the tops of 
which are aa many pearls, which ore placed alternately 
with as many strawheriy-leaYee, btilow on the rin^ 
PL SLUL, n. & 
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Viscount's Coronet is a circle of gold, having six- 
teen pearls on the rim. Coronets were first assigned 
to viscounts in the reign of King James I. PL xliii., 
n. 9. 

Baron's Coronet, on a gold circle, six pearls, 
PL XLin., n. 10. Coronets were assigned to barons by 
King Charles II., after his restoration. 

The pearls on the English coronets are commonly 
called pearls, but they are always made of silver. 

Originally the barons wore scarlet caps turned up 
with white: they afterwards wore caps of crimson 
turned up with ermine, and on the top a tassel of gold. 
This they used till the reign of Charles IL, as before 
mentioned. All the above coronets have within them, 
when worn, a cap of crimson velvet with a gold tassel 
on the top, and a border of ermine, which is seen 
below the circlet; but the caps are now occasionally 
omitted in representation, which gives to the coronet a 
more medisBval character. 

In 1665, Charles IL granted his royal warrants to 
the officers of arms in Scotland and Ireland, for the 
peers of each of those kingdoms to wear the same 
fS&shioned coronets as those of England, according to 
their several degrees. 

The mitres of archbishops and bishops are distin- 
guished by a plain fillet of gold. See PL XLin., n. 12. 
Excepting that of the Palatine Bishop of Durham, 
which has it issuing out of a ducal coronet. 

CBOWNS FOREIGN, &c. Plate xlv. 



1 Celestial, 


5 Charlemagne, 


9 Portugal, 


2 EiiRtem, 


6 Grand Seignor, 


10 Denmark, 


8 Imperial, 


7 France, 


11 Busda, 


4 Pope, 


8 Spain, 


12 PruBoa, 
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CROWNS FOREIGN, &c. Plate kLV.— contmited. 

13 Poland, 18 Dauphin, 23 Mural, 

14 Persia, 19 Brunswick, 24 Civic, 

15 Electoral, 20 Doge of Venice, 25 Triumphal, 

16 Archduke, 21 Vallery, 26 Obsidional, 

17 Duke of Tuscany, 22 Naval, 27 Chaplet. 

28 Wreath. 

CLOWNS FOREIGN, &c Plate xlit. 



1 Bohemia, 


9 Waldeck, 


17 Guastalla, 


2 Sardinia, 


10 Mecklenburg, 


18 Baden, 


3 Sicily. 


11 Genoa, 


19 Modena, 


4 Holland, 


12 Lorraine, 


20 Holstein, 


5 Orange, 


13 Guelderland, 


21 Hungary, 


6 Hanover, 


14 Mentz, 


22 Sweden, 


7 Palatine, 


15 Catalonia, 


23 Mantua, 


8 Cologne, 


16 Parma, 


24 Valence. 



These crowns aore copied from the seals of the dif- 
ferent countries. 

Crowns, Vallery, Mural, &c. See those terms. 

Cbusuly is the field or charge, strewed over with 
crosses. 

Crwth, an ancient term for a violin. 

Cubit Arm is the hand and arm couped at the elbow. 
See PL XL., n. 17. 

Cuirass, or breast-plate of armour. See PI. 
xxvin., n. 1. 

CuissBS are those parts of armour which cover the 
thighs and knees, and by former heralds were called 
Culliers. 

CuLLVERS, or Culliers. See Cuissbs. 

CuMBENT. See Lodged. 

Currier's Shave. A tool used by curriers to thin 
leather ; it is borne in the arms and crest of the 
Curriers* Company. PI. xxv., n. 18. 

Cushions. This charge is borne by many ancient 
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femilies. PL xxvin., n. 15. GvleSy three cushions ermine, 
buttoned and tasseUed or ; name, Bedman, 

Cutting-Iron. A tool used by the patten-makers, 
and borne by them in their armorial ensign. PL xxxiv., 
n. 30. 

CuTTLB-FiSH, or Ink-fish. PL xxxin., n. 22. 

Cygnet Kotal. This term is given to swans when 
they are collared about the neck with an open crown, 
and a chain affixed thereto. See PL xxxi., n. 15. 
The most proper blazon is, a swan argent, ducally gorged 
and chained or. When the head of a swan is a charge, 
it is blazoned, a swanks neck (not head) erased or couped : 
but this is not the custom in regard to any other species 
of bird. 

Daobb's Knot and Badge. See PL xxxn., n. 35. 

Danobttj^ is a larger sort of indenting (being wider 
and deeper than that called indented), whose points 
never exceed three in number. PL in. Note, See the 
difference in PL xix., n. 12. Or, a fess dancette sable, 
N. 11, is azure two bars indented or, a chief argeni, 

Danish Axe or Hatchet. See PL xxxn., n. 11, and 
PL XXIX., n. 6. 

Darnel, a term for a cockle. 

Dauphin's Crown is a circle of gold, set round with 
eight fleurs-de-lis, closed at the top with four dolphins, 
whose tails conjoin under a fleur-de-lis. PL xlv., 
n. 18. 

Debruised is when a bend or other ordinary is 
placed over any animal, whereby it is debarred of its 
natural freedom. See PL xxxn., n. 17. 

Decollated, having the head cut off. 

Decrescent shows the state of the moon when she 
declines from her full to her last quarter, and differs 
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from tlie increBcent by having the horns towards tha 
loft side of the ehield. PL vii,, n. 8. Aiia-e a decrescent 
proper ; name, De la Luita. 

Dbfamed eignifiea a creature to have lost its tail, a? 
if it were disgraced and made iniamoOB by the loss 
thereof. PI. sxsii., n. li. 

Degbadbd. a cross is said to be degraded when it 
bos B^eps at cDch end. PL sssvl, n. 3. Argatt, a croi* 
degraded sable ; name, Wynlworth. 

Demi signifies the half of a thing, a^ a demi-lioa. 
See PL Villon. 18. Or, a demi-lion ram^nt (/ides ; name, 
Mcdlori), 

Dehi-Vol is one wing. PL tx., n. 23. 

Demi Fleuh-de-Li8. PL x., n. 8. A demi-fiear- 
ie-lls gules is the crest of Stoddyr. See OQother, 
PL xsv., a. 24. 

Dfiui-KoHE. See PL xxxn., n. 29. Or, on a feat 
vert, between three hattle-axei gvlea, a fleur-de-lis or, en- 
eioeed by tmo demi-roses argMtt ; name, Jenynges. 

HEsxiiJis., CnowN of, PL xi.v., n. 10. 

Detbimeht, a teim for the moon when ecHpsod. 

DEvonsma. See Vorant. 

Dextbb Bignifios the right-hand side of the escut- 
cheon ; the supporter, and ovorything placed on the 
light hand, is termed the dexter ; it is also the mala 
side in tm impaled coat of arms. 

Dexteb Hand, the right hand. PL xssr., n. S2. 
^HiTfl, a detcter Itand couped, argeiU ; name, Brome. 

DxxTEB Basb is the right side of the base, lepre- 
sentod by the letter G. See PL i. 

Dexteb Chiet is the angle on the right-hand side 
of the chief represented by the letter A. See PI. i. 

Dextbh Wing. The right wing. 
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Diamond is a precious stone, which in heraldry signi- 
fies the colour sable or black. 

DiAPEBED is dividing the field in panes like fret- 
work, and filling the same with a variety of figures, 
according to the fancy of the painter. PL xxxviii., 
n. 14. Care must be taken that no ornament is used 
which can possibly be confounded with an heraldic 
bearing. 

DiFFAM]6. See Defamed. 

DiFFEBENOE is Certain figures added to coats of arms, 
to distinguish one branch of a family from another, and 
how distant younger branches are from the elder. See 
Distinction of Houses. 

Diminutives. The pale^s diminutives are the Pallet 
and Endobse; the bend has the Gabteb, Cost, and 
EiBBON ; the bar has the Closet, Babbulet, and Bab- 
Gemel ; the chevron has the Chevbonel and Couple- 
Close ; the bend sinister has the Soabpe and Baton ; the 
hordure has the Oble and Tbessube ; the quarter has 
the Canton ; the flanch has the Flasqub and Voideb. 
See each in its respective place. 

DiSMEMBEBED signifies a cross, or other thing, cut in 
pieces, and set up at a small distance, but keeping the 
form of the figure. See PI. xxxvL, n. 9. See a 
lion dismembered, PL xxxv., n. 14. Or^ a lion ram^ 
pant gules^ dismembered, within a double tressure, flory^ 
caanter-flcyry of the second ; name, Maitland. 

Displayed, for the wings of a bird when they are 
expanded, as in the example, an eagle displayed, PL ix., 
n. 21. 

DiSTiLLATOBT, doublc-armed with two worms and 
bolt-receivers on fire, being part of the arms of the 
Distillers' Company. PL xxv,, n, 14. 
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inyented to acooont for gingnlar charges in ancient 
coats, the trae reason for their assnmption being lost 
eight ol PL xxxn., n. 19. Or^ a Uariy doMe^eadedj 
assure ; name, Sir John Mason, 

Double - TAILED, a lion rampant, donble - tailed. 
PL xxxiL, n. 18. Or^ a lion doubJed'taUed or queued^ 
azure; name, Wandesford, 

DouBLE-FiTCHY, A Cboss, cach extremity having two 
points. PL xxxviL, n. 7. 

DOUBLE-PABTED, A CbOSS. PL XXXYL, n. 16. AzUTCj 

a cross double-parted, argent ; name. Doubter, of Cheshire. 

Double-plume, of ostrich-feathers, is generally com- 
posed of Jive at bottom, and four at top. PL xxxn., 
n.9. 

Double Bose. See PL xxxyil, n. 21 

Double Tbessube, two tressnres, one within the 
other. See PL xel, n. 9. 

Double Quatbefoil. The donble qnatrefoil is nsed 
as a distinction for the ninth brother. PL xlil, n. 9. 

Doublings are the linings of robes or mantles of 
state, or the mantlings in achievements. 

Dove displayed in the glory of the smi. PL xyyry., 
n. 12. This bearing is a part of the arms of the Sta- 
tioners' Company. 

Dove-tail, one of the partition lines, wherein two 
different tinctnres are set within one another, in the 
form of doves' tails or wedges. PL in. 

Dbagon, an imaginary monster, nsed in heraldry, both 
in coats, crests, and supporters. PLvm., n.1. Ovles, three 
dragons passant, in pale ermine ; name, Blossun, 

Dbagon's Head, in heraldry is the colonr tenne, or 
orange colour. Obsolete, if ever used. 

Dbagon's Tail, in heraldry, is the term for sanguine 
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ing ax in hand I was at hand ; and my disvelloped penon 
me before." 

Doge op Venice, Cbown op, PL xlv., n. 20. 

Dogs, of varioiis kinds are common in heraldry. See 
Talbot, Alant, &c. Or^ a fess dancette between three 
talbota passant, sable ; name, Carrack. 

Dolphin is reckoned the king of fishes, and is used 
in several coats of arms. The ancients invariably 
represent the dolphin with its back greatly incurvated. 
In their leaps out of the water they assnme this form, 
but their natural shape is straight, the back being but 
slightly incurvated. PI. xxvin., n. 2. The example in 
blazon is termed a dolphin naiant embowed ; but when a 
dolphin appears in a coat straight, it is then termed a 
dolphin extended naiant ; when it is placed perpendicular, 
with its body in the form of a letter S, it is called 
springing and hauriant ; but it is most usually blazoned a 
hauriant dolphin torqued. Azure, a dolphin huuriani 
embowed, argent ; name, Fitz- James. 

DoBMANT signifies sleeping, with the head resting on 
the fore-paws. PL vin., n. 19. Or, three lions dormant 
in pale, sable ; name, Lloyd. 

Dosser. See Wateb-Bougbt- 

Double Dancett^, a bend ; according to Leigh, the 
bend double dancette is a mark of bastardy. See PL 
XXIV., n. 13. Carter has this example, viz., azure, a 
bend dovble dancette, argent ; name, Lorks ; but makes 
no mention of the mark of bastardy. 

Double-headed (a Lion). This instance is from 
Leigh, who says the bearer did homage to two princes 
(who both bore a lion rampant), for certain lands, by 
bearing a lion rampant with two heads, signifying the 
two princes he homaged. A fsdr example of the stories 
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either partially or wholly obscured, the face and rays 
being sable. 

Eel-bpeab, an instrument used by fishermen for 
taking of eels. PI. xxvm., n. 21. Sable^ a chevron he- 
tween three eel-apears^ argent ; name, Stratde, 

Eguisj^e, a Cboss, is that which has the two angles 
at the ends cut off so as to terminate in points. 
PL xxxvn., n. 3. 

EiGHTFOiL, or double quatrefoil is eight-leaved grass. 
Sylvanus Morgan gives this as a difference of the ninth 
branch of a family. See PL xlii., n. 9. 

Electoral Cbown is a scarlet cap, faced with ermine, 
diademed with half a circle of gold, set with pearls, sup- 
porting a globe, with a cross of gold on the top. 
PL XLV., n. 16. 

Elephant. PL xxxl, n. 11. (Me8, an elephant pas- 
sant argent, armed or ; name, JElphinstone, 

Elevated, as wings elevated, signifies the points of 
them turned upwards. See PL x., n. 1. 

Embattled. See Imbattled. 

Embowed, a term for anything bent or crooked like 
a bow, as the dolphin. PL x., n. 6. A sinister arm 
oouped at the shoulder, embowed. See PI. xl., n. 18. 

Embbued signifies a weapon, &c., that is bloody, 
viz., a spear-head^ embrued gtdes. See Imbbued. 

Emebald, a stone : it signifies in heraldry the colour 
vert or green. 

Emew of the heralds, is the bird called by the natu- 
ralists cassowary. 

Enalubon, for a border charged with birds. The 
blazon would be more plain, and better understood, by 
naming the number ; thus, on a border azure, eight marU 
lets oi\ PL XXXIV., n 9. 
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Endobse is the fourth of the pale, seldom borne but 
when a pale is between two of them. PI. iv., n. 4. 

Endorsed, two things placed back to back ; as two 
lions, or two keys, endorsed, PL xl., n. 16. 

Enfiled : when the head of a man, or beast, or any 
other charge, is placed on the blade of a sword, the 
sword is said to be enfiled with a head, &c. 

Engrailed, a line of partition, by which ordinaries 
are diversified, composed of semicircles, the teeth or 
points of which enter the field. PL in. Also a bordure. 
See PL v., n. 10. 

Engrossing-block, a tool made use of by the wire- 
draweru. PL xxiv., n. 14. 

Enhanced, is when an ordinary is placed above its 
usual situation, which chiefly happens to the bend and 
its diminutives, viz., argent, three hendlets enhanced 
gtdes ; name, Byron, PL xxxv., n. 29. 

Engoulee, a Cross, a term for crosses, saltires, &c., 
when their extremities enter the mouths of lions, 
leopards, &c. PL xxxvn., n. 23. 

Emmanghe. See Manch^. 

Ensigned, signifies borne on or over, by way of 
ornament; as in the example, a mans heart gules, en- 
signed with a croum or. See PL xiii., n. 2. 

Ent6 signifies grafted or ingrafted. This term is 
used in blazoning the fourth grand quarter of his late 
Majesty's arms, viz., Brunswick and Lunenburgh impaled 
with Saxony ente-en-pointe, that is, grafted in point. 

Entoter, for a bordure charged with dead or arti- 
ficial things, to the number of eight. PL xxxviii., 
n. 13. The most approved method is to say, argent^ a 
border sable charged with eight plates, mentioning their 
number. 
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Enikailed, a Crobs. PI. sssrn., n. 20. Leigh 
Buya, tJie ooloor need not be named, for it is always 
sablo. Or, on a chevron, s<Ale, a Jlewr-de-lie accompamed 
by two stags' headg coboelted, betmeea three croMes, en- 
trailed of the Bectmd; name, Carver. See PL xxxvu,, 
n.20. 

EscKN^T, for B bordnre charged with beaets. PL 
ssxviiL, n. 10. The eame laay be observed here &b 
before to the term entoyer, viz., that the more intelli- 
gible blazon is, argent, a border tfidei, charged mik eight 
Hone passant of thejirgt. 

Envblopbd. See Enwrappbo. 

Enwrapped, viz., a child's head conped below the 
shoulders, enwrapped abont the neck with a snake : 
some say enveloped, PI. svm., n. 21, 

Efaitlibr, a sboulder-plate of armour. 

Ebaoioated, a term for a tree or plant torn up by 
the root. See PI. xui., n. 22. 

Ebasbd is when the head or limb of any creature ia 
violently torn from the body, so that it appears jagged, 
PI. VIII., n. 17. Argsat, a lion's head eraged, guks ; name, 
Govig. 

Note, When hoan', bears', wolves', wltales', and otters 
heads are erased close to the head, as the example, 
PI. TTT VTTr., n. 4, it is termed erased close, to dis- 
tinguish it from a head erased, as the boar's head, 
PI, xxxviiL, n. 5, which eshibits a portion of the neck. 

Erect signifies anything upright or perpendicularly 
elevated, as Fl. x., n. 1. 

EttMiNB is black spots on a white field. PI n^ n. L 

E&uiHH, A Cross, or four ormino-spots in. oro8& 



Ebuihes is white si 



B black field. PL u. 
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Ebminiteb is the field white, and the spots hlack, 
with one red hair on each side. 

Ebminois is the field gold, and the spots black. 
PL n., n. 3. 

The French say, d^or seme d^Jierminea de sable, 

Esoallop-Shell was the pilgrims' ensign in their 
expeditions and pilgrimages to holy places : they were 
worn on their hoods and hats, and were of such a dis- 
tingnishing character that Pope Alexander the Fourth, 
by a bull, forbade the use of them but to pilgrims 
who were truly noble. They are of frequent use in 
armoury. PI. xxvn., n. 2. Sahk an escaUop-shell argent ; 
name, Travers, 

EsoABBXTNOLE, a precious stone, resembling a burning 
coal in its lustre and colour. The ancient heralds drew 
it a>s in the plaie, to express those rays which issue from 
the centre, which is the stone, PI. vn., n. 18. 

EsGBOL. See Soboll. 

EsGUTOHEON (the) represents the original shield, 
buckler, or target, used in war, on which, imder every 
variety of shape, arms were formerly, and still are 
blazoned. When shields ceased to be employed, their 
form was still retained as the field on which coat- 
armour is depicted ; but that form has varied consider- 
ably among different nations, at different periods, and 
even at the same time. The oldest heraldic escut- 
cheons are termed Norman, on account of the shape 
generally used by that people. They resemble a Gothic 
arch reversed ; the form of which became broader in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and has re- 
mained so to this day, when it is again the favourite 
shape. The escutcheons of maids, widows, and such 
as are bom ladies, and are married to private gentle* 
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men, ore always in the form of a lozenge or iliamoad ; 
which is Eupposod to refer to the spindle, as cm- 
biematic of virginity. 

EscCTcSF.os OF Fketkncb ie thai eecntcheon in which 
a man bears the coat of arms of his wife, being an 
heirees; it is placed in tho centre of the man's coat, 
and thereby shows his pretensions to her lauds, by 
his marriage, accrued to him and the heirs of his body. 
See PI. XL., n. i. 

Escin:caBOH, Points ot thb, see oiite, p. 10, and Table I. 

EspBir, St., Caoss of. This cross is worn hy the 
knights of that order in France, PI. sksvi., n. 22. 

EsToiLE, or star, differs from the mnllet hy having 
six waved points ; those of the mullet consisting of 
five plain points. PL vn., n. 2. Onillim says, if the 
nomber of points be more than six, the number must 
be expressed. 

EsPiNDED, or ESPASSBD, See DiBPUTKD. 

Etec is a term used in speaking of the spots r> 
sembling eyes in the peacock's tail. 

Eteb lire borne in armoury: harry nebuif of tijc piece», 
Oiuce and argent on a chief of tlte seiMJul, three eyes gvUe ; 
name, De Ui Hay, of Ireland. 

Fac^, a term nsed for Fbsb, 

FiLcBiON, a kind of broad-sword. PL ixv., n. 10. 
Soo another, PL xxs,, n. 17, termed an oncieat English 
falchion. 

Falcon, in heraldry, is usunlly represented with 
hells tied on his legs ; when decorated with hood, bells, 
rirola (or rings), and Icaehes, then in blazon be is 
said to be hooded, hdled, jessed, and leashed, and the 
cidours thereof must be named, PL is,, n, 20. SoiZe, a 
faUxM viUh istnjia expanded or ; name, PechS, of Sussex, 
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Fan. See Winnowing Basket. 

Fang-Tooth. See PL xxix., n. 6. Azme, three fang 
teeth in fees or ; name, Bathor. 

. Feb de Foubohbtte, a Cboss ; so termed, from its 
Laving at eacL end a forked iron, Hke tLat formerly used 
by soldiers to rest tLeir muskets on. PL xxxvii., n. 18, 

Feb de Moline. See Mill-bind. 

Febmaile, or Febmeau, signifies a buckle. 

Fess Point is the centre of the escutcheon. See PL i., 
letter E. 

Fess, one of the honourable ordinaries, and contains 
a third of the field ; some authors say it was a belt of 
honour, given as a reward by kings, &c., for services in 
the army. PL rv., n. 13. 

Fess Bbetessed has the same indents as counter-em-' 
bat£ed ; but the example has both sides equal to each 
other. PL xl., n. 6. Or a fesa hretessed gules; name, 
CreboU, of Sussex, 

Pee Fess is when the field or charge is equally 
divided by a horizontal line. Party per fesa or and 
azure ; name, Zuato, of Venice. PL in., n. 3. 

Peb Fess and Pale signifies the field to be divided 
into three parts by the fess line, and the pale line, 
from the fess point to the middle bass point PL 
xxxvin., n. 30. 

Fesse Tabget, an ancient term for an escutcheon nf 
pretence. 

Fesselt, an ancient term for party per fess, 

Fesswats, or Fesswise, implies any charge placed or 
borne in fess, that is, in a horizontal line across the 
field, or if a crest, on the wreath. 

Fetlock, or Fbttbblock a horse fetlock. PL xxv., 
u. 15. 
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FxTTESSD. See Spa^cxixbd. 

Field is the snr&oe of the escntclieon or shield, 
which contams the charge or charges, and must be the 
first thing mentioiied in hkzoning. 

FiGUBKD, a term sometimes nsed in blazoning those 
bearings which are depicted with a hmnan fiuie, as 
PI. xnL, n. 25. 

File. See Label. 

Fillet is an ordinary, which, according to Gnillim, 
contains the fourth part of a chid 

FixBBiATED, A Cboss, haying a narrow bordnre or 
hem, of another tinctore. See PL xxxm., n. 2. 

FiBE, Flames of. Argetd^ a chevron voided^ azure, 
between three flames of fire proper; name, WeHa, PL xibl, 
n. 26. 

Fibe-Ball, grenade or bomb, inflamed proper. PL 
zxYiL, n. 14. 

Fibe-Beacon, a machine formerly nsed to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy, and to alarm the coimtry. 
This is by some ancient heralds termed a rack-pole 
beacon. See PL xxvn., n. 4. PL xxxrv., n. 16. 

There is another figure also termed by some ancient 
writers a fire-beacon; bnt Edmondson thinks it (see 
the example, PL xxxym., n. 8,) shonld be blazoned, a 
fire^hest : such chests made of iron, and filled with fire, 
anciently nsed to warm the inside of large halls. 

Fibe-Bband, viz., a fire-brand inflamed proper. PL 
XXXV., n. 27. — Fire-brands in armoury are generally 
represented ragvly. 

FiBE-BuoKET, PL XXX., n. 20. Argent three fire- 
buckets sable ; name, Taine, 

FiBMB, a term for a cross pattee thronghoni See 
PL XTXTX., n. 9. 
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FisH-HooE, PL XXX., n. 15. Sable, a chevron, he 
tween three fish-hooka argent ; name, MedviUe, 

Fish-Whkbl, pi. xxxn., n. 30. Or, between a chevron, 
three fishrwheds sable; name, F6ld)ome, 

FiTOHY, FiTCHJ^, or FiTOHED, a term used for 
crosses, when the lower branch ends in a sharp point 
(French fichee, fixed) ; supposed to have been first so 
sharpened to enable the primitive Christians to ^^ the 
cross in the groimd for devotion ; viz., a cross-crossht 
fitchy, as PI. vl, n. 11. 

FiTCHY (Doublb), is a cross, each extremity of whicn 
has two points. PL xxxvii., n. 7. 

Flanohbs. The flanch is composed of an arched 
line, drawn from the upper angle of the escntcheon to 
the base point of one side, and so on to the other, the 
arches almost meeting in the middle of the field. 
Flanches are never borne single, but in couples, and 
always in the flanks of the shield. PL v., n. 2. Ermine, 
a star of eight rays or, hetween two flinches sable ; name, 
Sir John Hohart, of Norfolk. 

Flank is that part of an escutcheon which is between 
the chief and the base. 

Flasques are like the flanch, but smaller, and not so 
circular. PL xxxv., n. 6. Gibbon afi&rms that the 
flasque and the flanch are one and the same. 

Flax-Bbeaeeb. See Hemp Bbeae. 

Fleam, an instrument used by farriers in bleeding 
horses: some ancient heralds represent them as PI. 
XXIV., n. 16. Others term them crampoons, or cramps 
of iron, for fixing blocks of stone together. 

Fleam, an ancient lancet, formerly borne in the 
arms of the Company of Barber-Surgeons. PL xxxni., 

B.7. 
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Fleece, the woolly skin of a sheep suapended i 
the middle, by a ring in a collar or band. See G 
Fleece. 

Flesh-Pot, a throe-leggod iron pot. See PI. sxvn., 
u. 15. Argent, three jleih-poU ijuleK, with two ImjuI 
name, MoaitbotBehier. 

Flexed, or Fleoted, eigmfies bowed or bent, as 
example, PL siil, n. 21, viz.: three detier anat 
joined at the shoiddert, and flexed in triangle or, toith the 
fist* tlencked proper ; name, Tremai-ae. 

Fleob-se-Lib : by boiuq this emblem is supposed to 
represent the lily, or flower of the iria or flag; bnl 
it has only three leaves, by which it certainly dl&rs 
from the lily of the garden, that having always five ; 
uthers suppose it to be the top of a sceptiie; some the 
head of the Frengh battle-axe ; others, the iron head of 
ft Javelin used by the ancient French, Dr. Orwade saya, 
many deceased antiquaries, as well as some of the 
present day, have thought, and do think, that it was 
originally meant to represent the flower from which it 
derives its name.* PL ssvii., n, IS. Aiiin, afieiir-de- 
lis argent; name, Digiy. 

Flbort, 4 CEtMB. This cross is differenced from the 
cross-flory, by its having a line between the ends « 
the cress and tho flowers, which that has not 
xaxvi., n. 32. 

Float, an instrument used by the bowyers, t 
home as part of their armorial ensign. PI, sxrv., n. 1 

Flook, an Irish term for a large /ounder 

Flobv signifies flowered with the French lily. 

* It iifipoura first heraliliually oo the eenk nnd coina ol 
VII. of Fmnce, and vrmi most probablj a tebna aigi 
""""W (le I/mk"— En. 
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Floby, a Cboss, is one the extremities of which end 
in fleurs-de-lis : it differs from the patonce, by having 
the flowers at the ends circumflex, and turning down. 
PL VI., n. 3. Azure, a cross-flory argent ; name, Florence. 

Flotant, to express anything flying in the air, as a 
banner-flotant. 

Flying Fish. This flsh, if we except its head and 
flat back, has, in the form of its body, a great resem- 
blance to the herring. The scales are large and 
silvery ; the pectoral flns are very long ; and the dorsal 
fln is small, and placed near the tail, which is forked. 
PL xxxm., n. 8. 

FoBGEN^. signifies a horse rearing or standing on his 
hinder legs. PL xxvi., n. 4. 

FoBMiB. See P att^b. 

FoBEiGN Cbowns. Scc Cbowns, Fobbign. 

Fountain: we find fountains borne by Stourton of 
Stourton, being a lend hetioeen six fourUains, in signi- 
fication of six springs, whereof the river Stoure, in 
Wiltshire, hath its beginning, and passeth along to 
Stourton, the head of that barony. The fountain in 
ancient heraldry was always drawn as a roundle, harry 
wavy of six, argent and azure. 

FouBOHis, A Cboss, signifies forked at the ends, or 
divided. PL xxvn., n. 8. Per jpale, or and vert, a cro89 
fourchee gtdea; name, Sir John Hingham, 

Fox. PL XXVI., n. 15. 

Fbactbd, broken asunder ; as, a globe fraded, 

Fbaisieb, in French, signifies a strawberry-plant. 
This word is used by the heralds of Scotland in 
blazoning the coat of Fra^er^ in allusion to the family 
name. It is by other heralds termed a cmque-fiM. 

Fbenoh Cbown is a circle, decorated with stones^ 
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aad heightened up with oight arched diademB, arismg 
from OB many flenra-de-lie, that conjoin at the top under 
a fleui^e-lia, all of gold. PI. xtv., n, 7. 

Fbet, a figure resembling two sticks lying snltire- 
wise, and interlaced* within a masolo, by 8ome termed 
Harington'a Knot (being alBO the coat of Harington ; 
argent a fr^ sable), and by others the Herald's True 
Lover's Knot. PL v., n. 6. StAle a fret or; name, Mat- 
IraverB, 

Fkbtted, a Cbob8, fretted and pointed in form of 
five moscles. PI. xxxn., n. 13. 

rBBTTED IN TBiAKQLE. PI. XXXI., a. 28. Azare, 
three troats, fretted in triangle, heads or, tails argent; 
name, Tromtebeck, 

Febtty. Beo the example, PL v., n. 24. 

Fbuotes, a term given in blazon to all trees bearing 

FiraoHT, or Fouroh^b, signifies forked. 

FuBNiBHED, a term applied to a horse when bridled, 
saddled, and completely caparisoned. 

FuBS are used as the artifiuial trimming or Airring 
of robes and garments of the uobility, and likewise as 
an ornament in coat-armour. See further of Fttbb, 
ante, p. 12. 

FuaiL, derived from the French word fusee, a spindle ; 
it is longer and moro acute than the lozenge. PI. vl, 
11. 18, Ermine, three ftmU in/esse gable ; name, Fignf. 

Fusil, or a spindle of yam, PL sssiv., n. 14. 

Fdbilly is when the field or charge is filled with 
fiisilB. PL xssviii., n. 28. FusiUy argent and gides is 
the arms of Gri-neddi de Monaco, m Genoa. 

Gads are plates of steel and home as part of the 
arms of the Ironmongers' Company. PL xxiv., n. 11, 
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Gad-Bee, or Gad-Fly: this fly is by some called 
the dun-fly, by others the horse-fly, and is that which in 
summer so much torments cattle. Soible, three gadrhees 
volant, argent ; name, BuminghiU. PL xxvi., n. 23. 

Gallet. See Lymphad. 

Gal-Tbaps, or Galtbaps, by some supposed to be a 
corruption of c^voZ-trap, and by others thought to 
have been named gal or ^oZZ-traps, from their appUca- 
tion to the purpose of galling horses, are implements 
used in war, to prevent or retard the advance of cavalry. 
They are made of iron, with four points, so formed 
that, whichever way they are placed, one point will 
always be erect. These implements being strewed otf 
the ground over which the enemy's cavalry has to pass, 
have been found effectually to retard, if not prevent, 
any pursuit of a retreating army. They are frequently 
met with in the armorial ensigns of cavalry ofiSicers, as 
in those of Farrington, bart., whose ancestor was 
general of artillery. PI. vn., n. 3. Argent, three gal- 
traps, sable ; name, Ttapps. 

Gamb, so termed when the whole fore-leg of a lion, 
or other beast, is borne in arms. See PI. xin., n. 1. 
If it is couped or erased near the middle joint, then it 
is called a paw. See PI. xiv., n. 22. 

Gabb, a sheaf of wheat or any other grain : if the 
blazon is " a garb " only, wheat is always understood ; 
in other cases the kind of grain must be expressed, as 
" a garb of oats," &c. PI. vn., n. 14. 

Gardant, signifies full-faced, looking right forward. 
PL IX., n. 1.* 

'*' It is now too late to attempt the ooirection of the terms 
gardant and regardant. It is quite clear that the former is only 
an abbreviation of the latter, a lion regarding, or locking at you. 
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GABLAiiD. See Chapuet. 

Garhibhkd signifies omamented, and is a term ap- 
plied to ornaments set on any charge whatsoever. 

Gabtkb, the half of a hendlet PL iv., n. 7. 

Gaustlkt, a glove plated with steel, that covered the 
hand of a cavalier, when anned cap-a-pie, at first with- 
out separation of the fingers, in which earl v form it is 
se^i in charges. PL ytytv., n. 21. and PL xnx., n. 24. 
In blaion, the word deleter or simster most be expressed, 
as the charge may happen to be. 

At Gaie, when a beast of chase, as the hart, is de- 
picted as affirantee, or fiodl-fAced. PL ol, n. 13. 
• Qkis a Scotch term for the fish called a pike. Azmre, 
tkn» g<di hamriamt argent; name, Ged^ 

GcxsLLS, and Gsxewsl See Bas-Gkhsls. 

Gem-Rdcg, a ring set with a gem or precious stone. 

Gkxst, a small animal of the fox species, but not 
big^>r than a weasel, occasionally met with in 
htMPaldry* 

GK^iorruKR, a piece of annonr that covers the knees. 

liK&JiTTiK^ an ancient term for powderings. 

GiLLT-Ftx>wsR, pn>parly July flower, is a species of 
av^^«Mlftic oaniation. PL xxrr., n. 12. Argenlj three 
^Oft-^^HtfTK dipped prx^^ ; name, Jonuy. 

GiiiiULL KIXGS. PL lox, n. ^. Ar^tcwL cm a hewd 
0AhU^ tkrt* tripie ^mhaMn^n *v : name, HauheHx, of 
l4oi\H^4«i«hiio. Sylvanus Mixigan snys, it would be 
W*u\^ btVNJdio to s^y. tikrw awMiJl^ imbjiacid im triamgie. 

GiMMXi^ or GsMirow Rix^ is a ring of double hoops 
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made to play into each other, and so to join two hands, 
and thus serves for a wedding-ring, which pairs the 
parties. The name is derived from OemeUua, Latin ; 
Jumeau, French. 

GiBAFFE. See Camelopabdalis. 

GiKON. See Gyron. 

Glatvb, or Gleavb. See Javelin. 

Glaziers* Nippers, or grater, a tool used by glaziers, 
and part of the arms of the Glaziers' Company. 
PL xxxni., n. 4. 

Gliding ; this term is used for serpents, snakes, or 
adders, when moving forward fesswise. 

GrOBONT, or GoBONATED, is the same as comjpony, viz.,- 
it is always of one row of squares and no more. PI. v., 
n. 13. 

Golden Fleece is the skin of a sheep, with its head 
and feet, hung up at its middle by a ring in a collar, 
all gold, as the example, PL xxvi., n. 8 : it is worn by 
the knights of that order in Spain, instituted by Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

GrOLPS are roundles of the purple tincture. PL vni., 
n. 15. 

GoNFANNON, the banner, standard, or ensign of the 
Roman Catholic Church, anciently always carried in 
the Popes* armies. The gonfannon is borne as an 
armorial figure, or common charge, by famiUes abroad, 
on account of some of the family having been gon- 
fannoniers, L e.. standard-bearers to the church, as the 
Cimnts of Auvergne, in France. Or, a gonfannon gules, 
fringed vert PL xxxiv., n. 28. 

Gorge, a term in Leigh for a water-bouget. 

Gorged, a term used to describe a lion or other 
ftnimal having a crown by way of collar to its neck 
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Gobgr; a piece of ftrmonr for the neck. 

Gradedt, % term applied to a tortoise wmUdng. 

GEAor-TRKK. PL YTTfTL, D. 20. Thiee spngB of 
ibis tree is the crest of the D jers' Company. 

Gbasd Skighiob's Crows is a turban, enriched with 
pearls and diamonds. PL xly., n. 6. 

GBAPPLDrch-Isoir. PL ttttt.^ n. 28. Azure, a ekecrcn 
or, beiween three grappUng-irom of three fiukes, d/oMe- 
ringed ai the top ; name, Slewins. 

Grasshoppeb. Amongst the Athenians grasshoppers 
were so mnch esteemed, that they wore gold ones in 
their hair, to denote thdr national antiquity, or that, 
like the Cicadsa, they were the first-bom of the earth. 
Among the Egyptians, the hieroglyphic of music. 
PL xxvn., n. 6. 

Gbat, a term for a badger. See Badgeb. 

Gbeaye, that part of armour that covers the 1^ from 
the knee to the foot. 

Grey-Hound. See PL xxix., n. 20. 

Gbices, young wild boars ; sometimes boars are bla- 
zoned Grices, in allusion to the bearer's name, Grice. 

GRiDiBoy. PL rxxv., n. 19. Argent, a chevron he- 
tween three gridirons, sable ; names, Laurence and Scott. 

Grieces signifies steps, viz., a cross on three grieoes. 
See PL XXXVI., n. 19. 

Griffin, an imaginary animal, compounded of the 
, eagle and the lion. As a charge, it is common on 
ancient arms. Guillim blazons it rampant, alleging 
that any fierce animal may be so blazoned as well as 
the lion; but segreant is the term generally used 
instead of rampant. PL xxxv., n. 13. Argent, a griffin 
segreant azure, heaJced or ; name, Cvkheth. 

Griffin, hale : this chimerical creature is half an 
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eagle and lialf a lion, having large ears, but no wings, 
and rays of gold issuing from various parts of its body. 
PI. XXXV., n. 2. 

Gbingoll^e, a Cboss, a term for crosses, saltiers, &c., 
whose extremities end with the heads of serpents. 
PL xxxvn., n. 12. 

Gbittie, a term for a shield composed equally of 
metal and colour. 

GoiDON, or GuiDHOMME. A small standard some- 
titaeH called an Ancient. 

Gules signifies the colour red, and in engraving is 
represented by perpendicular lines. PI. n. Ghul, in 
the Persian language, signifies a rose, or rose-colour, 
and the heraldic term is supposed to have been im- 
ported from the East. 

Gun-Stone, an ancient term for a pellet. 

GuBGES, or a whirlpool. This is the arms of the 
family named Gorges, See PI. xxv., n. 6. The 
whirlpool is always borne proper, therefore there is no 
occasion for naming the field, because the whole is 
azure and argent, and takes up all the field, representing 
the rapid motion of the water turning round. 

Gutty, or guttee, from the Latin gvMa, a drop, is 
said of a field, or bearing, filled with drops. See PI. vin. 
n. 8, and page 27. 

GuzES are roundles of the sanguine murrey or blood 
colour. 

Gybon, a Spanish word signifying a gore, gusset, or 
triangular piece of cloth. PI. v., n. 1. Menestrier gives 
examples of gyrons in the arms of Giron in Spain, of 
which family are descended the Dukes of Oss(mef who 
carry three gyrons in their arms clearly to symbolise 
their name ; but which, he says, represent three tri" 
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angulBT pieces of etaS, or gofiBcts, of the coat-armour of 
Alphonaua tlie Sixth, King of Spain, wto, fighting in 
battle against the Moors, hod hie horse killed, and, 
being m danger was resoiied, and remounted, by Don 
Roderieo de Cisgneres, who cut off three trianguljw 
pieces, or gussets, of the king's coat-anuour, which he 
kept as a testimony, to show the king afterwards that 
he was the mau who saved him : for which the king 
advanced him to honour, graced Ills annorial bearing 
with three gjrons, PI. G, n. 1 ; and adorned it with a 
horse for a crest, to perpetuate to posterity the relief he 
gave the king, another oiample of the practice of in- 
venting stories to account for heraldic charges. NoU. 
When there is only one gyxon in a coat, you may 
blazon thus, argent, a gijron gable, without mentioniiig 
the point from whence it issues, the dexter chief point 
being the usual fixed place. But if it stand in any 
other part of the shield, it must then bo expressed. 

Gybokny is where a held is divided into six, eight, 
ten, or twelve triangular parts, of two different tinctures, 
and the points all uniting in the centre of the field ; 
gyrons signify unity, because they are never borne 
single. PL v., n. 23. Gyronny of eiglU, argrnii and table; 
name, Maicgyron. 

Habeck, an inBtrimient used by the clothiers in dress- 
ing cloth, two of them diU'ering from each other in 
fonn, as PI. ssv., n. 9. That on the dexter is copied 
from the tool, which is invariably made in that form : 
the other, on the sinister, sliows the form in which it 
is painted in the orraa of the Clothiers' Company, 

Habergeoh, a short coat of mail, consisting of 
jr.ckot without sleeves. PI. xxiv,, n. 17. 

Haib. See Wkauk 
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Half-Belt. PL xxiv., n. 3. Chiles, two half-hdUt 
and hucklea, argent ; name, Pdham. 

Half-Speab, a term for a spear with a short handle. 
PI. XXIV., n. 18. 

Half-Spadb. Azure, three half-vpadea or, the sides of 
the spade to the sinister, PI. xxv., n. 16 ; name, Daven- 
port. 

Hand Dexteb, the right hand. PL xxxv., n. 32. 

Hand Sinister, the left hand. PL xxxv., n. 33. 
ArgerU, three sinister hands, couped at the torist gules; 
name, Maynard. 

SLiBP, the well-known musical instrmnent, the tones 
of which are produced from strings struck with the 
fingers. It appears to have been used from the earliest 
antiquity among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Eomans, 
though differing considerably in shape and in the 
number of its strings. The harp was the favourite 
musical instrument of the Britons and other Northern 
nations in the middle ages ; and the high estimation in 
which it was held by the Welch and Irish is proverbial. 
It is naturally, therefore, very frequently met with as 
an armorial bearing, and is usually represented as 
PL xxxn., n. 17. The arms of the kingdom of Ireland 
are, a>zure, a harp or, stringed argent, now introduced 
into the royal achievement of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Haepoon, an instrument used for spearing whales. 
PL XXV., n. 7. 

Habpt, a poetical monster, feigned to have the face 
and breast of a virgin, and body and legs like a vultura 
PL VUL, n. 2. Azure, a harpy with her wings disclosed, 
her hair flotant or, armed of the same. This coat stands 
in Huntingdon church. 

L 
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HaboiGTOH EifOT, % badge of the fiunily of JBb- 
ringtam. See PL nrn., n. 33. And also under Fsst. 

Harrows are instmmentB naed in husbandry. Ermine^ 
three triangular harrows^ conjoined in the nombrU pointy 
Rifles, with a wreath argemt and of the teeondy toothed or ; 
name, Harrow, PL xix, n. 11. 

Habt, a stag ; properly one in its sixUi year. 

Habtest-Flt. Sable^ a harvegt-fly t» jNi2e, volant, 
argent; name, Bclowre. PL xttl, n. 22. 

Hat-Band. PL xxx., n. 21. GvleSy a chevron between 
three hat-bands argent ; name, Maffnes, 

Hatchment is the coat of arms of a person dead, 
usoally placed on the front of a honse. See Hatoh- 

MENTS, PL XX. 

Haubsbk, a coat of maiL 

Hauriant, a term applied to fishes when represented 
palewise or erect, as if they were refreshing themselves 
by sucking in the air. PL x., n. 4. 

Hawk, a bird of prey, and for its size a very bold 
and courageous bird, much nsed in heraldry. PI. ix., 
n.20. 

Hawk's Bell. PL xxxi., n. 35. Or, on a fess azure, 
three hawks' bells of the first ; name, Planke. 

Hawk's Lure. See Lure. 

Hat-Fork. PL xxvm., n. 8. Argent, a hay-fork 
between three mullets, sable, is the arms of Conyngham. 
This bearing, also called a Shake-fork, is more 
properly termed by the French a Pal-fonrch^ t. e., a 
Pale couped, forked, and pointed. We suspect that 
the appellation hay or shake fork is of popular and not 
heraldic origin. 

Head in Profile; the head and side face couped at 
the neck See PL xu, n. 21. 
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Heart. The heart is blazoned a human hearty and 
sometimes a body heart, Gvles, a chevron argent, between 
three hearts or; name, Frebody, See PI. xxix., n. 21. 

Hbath-Cock, pi. xxxin., n. 18. 

Hedge-Hog. Azv/re, three hedgehogs or; names, 
AbrahaU and Merries. PL xxvi., n. 6. 

Helmets. The helmet is armour for the head. The 
ancients used to adorn them with some kind of mon- 
strous device, as the head, mouth, or paw of a lion, to 
make them appear more terrible. But the medisBval 
practice was to place upon them figures of animals, or 
other objects by which they might be known, and 
which they called crests. PI. xlii. 

The first is the helmet of a king, prince, or royal 
dake, and is of gold, full-faced, with six bars. 

The second is the helmet of a marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron, which is of steel in profile, open-faced, and 
with five gold bars. 

The third helmet, standing directly forward, with 
the beaver open, and without bars, for a knight or 
baronet. It should be of plain steel. 

The fourth is a plain steel helmet sidewise, with the 
beaver close, which is for all esquires and gentlemen. 

If two helmets are to be placed on the top of a 
shield, for the crests to be thereon, they must be 
placed facing one another, as if two persons were 
looking at each <;)ther ; but if three helmets are to be 
placed as before-mentioned, the middlemost must stand 
directly forward, and the other two on the side facing 
towards it, like two persons looking upon the third. 

Herce. See Harrow. 

HiAciNTH. See Hyacinth. 

Hemp-Breae, an instrument to make hemp Boft and 
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lit for use. PI. sxsiv., n. 10. Argent, Uiree hemp-breaki 
mihle ; luinio, Bamjigomi or Hamgton, oldermaD of LotidoQ. 

HiLTBD, & term for tto handle of a eword. 

UoLY Lamb. See Lake. 

Hon no It- Point is thiit point next above the centre 
of the shield, and is esprosscd by the letter D, Table I. 

HoBBB. Frequently met with as a charge in 
heraldry. Sable, a horee argent, bri^^ gidea ; name. 
Troll. PI. xsxi., n. 8. 

Horhk-Shob. This is the arms of Okeham, a town 
in Eutlaiidshtro. In this town is an ancient custom, 
if any nobleman enters the lordship, as an homage he 
is to forfeit one of his horse's shoes, unless he redeem 
it with money. See PL ssm., a. 17. Argenl, six horse- 
thoex eaUe, 3, 2, 1 ; name, Ferrers. 

HoMETTY, or HcMETTiK, sigaifics an ordinary, which 
is cut o^ and nowhere reaches tho edges of the shield. 
Sec PI. S5SV1., n. 14. 

Hdnting-Hoeh. See Buolx-Hobh. 

Udbts are ronndlee of the azure-<:olour. PL Tin., 
n. 12. 

Hyacinth ia a precious stone of a yellowish-red 
hue, and in heraldry ia used to espresa the colour 
lionne. See Colour. 

Hydba, a fabuloUiS creatuie, Bupposed to be a dragon 
with seven heads, as PL xxrr., n. 21. This is the 
crest of Ijarret. 

IsEX is an imaginary beast, in some respects like 
the heraldic antelope, but with this dilTuronce, that it 
I'.ns two straight horns projecting from the forehead, 
^rratod, or edged like a. saw, PI. sssn., n. 4. 

IcioiEs are in shape the same as gtitty. Yarionii 

n the opinions concerning this bearing ; some term 
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them clubs, others guttees reversed, and others icicles. 
See PL xzxv., n. 15. 

Imbattled, or Crenelle, a term for the battlements 
of towers, churches, and houses, and is ono of the lines 
of partition, PL in. See an example, PL xl., n. 4, a 
fes8 gules imbatUed. 

Imbowed. See Embowed. 

Imbbued signifies anything to be bloody, as spears' 
heads, when spotted with blood, as the example. Sable, 
a chevron hettoeen three spear-heada argent, their poirtts 
imbrued proper; name, Jefferies, of Brecknockshire. 
PL XXXV., n. 36. 

To Impale is to conjoin two coats of arms palewise : 
women impale their arms with those of their husbands. 
See PL XL., n. 3. 

Impebial Cbown is a circle of gold, adorned with 
precious stones and pearls, heightened with fleurs-de-lis, 
bordered and seeded with pearls, enclosing a sort of 
mitre, divided in the centre, and between the two por- 
tions an arched fillet, enriched with pearls, and sur- 
mounted of a mound, whereon is a cross of pearls. 
PL xlv., n. 3. 

ImpeblAlLLT Cbowneb, when any charge in arms^ 
crest, or supporters, is crowned with a regal crown. 

Incensed, a term for panthers, when represented 
with fire issuing from their mouths and ears. See 
PL XXXI., n. 7. 

Inobement. See Inobescent. 

Ingbescent shows the state of the moon, from her 
entrance into her first quarter, by having her horns 
towards the right side of the shield. PL vn., n. 7. 
Ermine, three increscents, gvles ; name, Symmes, of Do^ 
ventry, in the county of Northampton. 
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iNtiKNTBB, one of tie lines of partition, in shape the 
taiuv as dascotte, but its teeth Bmaller, and the number 
not limited. See PI. m., and argejd, a border indeniM 
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Indian Goat, or Assyriim gont, i 
lish goitt, except that its horuB ore i 
ears like those of a talhot. PI. sx 
beasts are the Hnpportera of the c 
SottilaceU. 

IsnoHSEn, This term is for wings or other chargcB 
when placed back to back. See PI. xxxv., n. 16, viz., 
tao winge indorsed. PLxl., n. 16., two keye indorsed. 

Ikebohtoheon, a small escutcheon, borne within the 
shield, and uenally placed in the fess-point. PI. v., n. 
7. Ermine, an ineacidclieon azure; name, RoTcdey, 

Infaued. See Dbfahix). 

iNFULi. See Pope's Crown. 

Ingbailed. See Enqbailbo. 

Ink-fish, See Cottle- Fish. 

Ins-Moline, or TuV de Moline. See Millbinb. 

In PitiDE. See Peacock. 

Inter, the Latin for be(toeen. 

Inteblacbd ; when chevronels, annulets, rings, keys, 
crescents, &c., are linked together, they are termed 
interlaced, viz., tliree ehevrmu^ inlerlaced in base. 
PI. sssv,, n. 30. A cross of four basloons interlaced. 



PI. X 



1. 15. 



Inveoted, one of the lines of partition ; the same 
form as engrailed, but the points of it tiiming inward 
to the charge. PI. m. See the difference in PL sis.., 
n. li. Argent, a fees inveoted, gtdes, hetieeen Oaree 
torleaua. In the same place, n. 13, is argeni on a fjte 
engrailed, gjdes, three leopards' faces, or. 
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Invebted. Inverted denotes anything that is turned 
the wrong way; particularly wings are said to be 
inverted when the points of them are down. PL x., 
n. 2. 

Ibon Emo, a tool used by the wire-drawers, and 
borne as a part of their armorial ensign, PI. xxxiv., 
n. 15. 

IssuANT, or Ibstting, signifies the charge to be 
coming out of the bottom of the chief, as the example. 
Azv/re on a chief or^ a demi-lion issuing gules; name, 
Markham. PI. x., n. 9. 

James, St., Cross of, so termed because worn by the 
knights of that order in Spain. PL xxxvi., n. 23. 

Javelin, or short spear, with a barbed point 
PI. XXXIV., n. 25. 

Jellop, Jelloped, terms occasionally used in bla- 
zonry to describe the comb of a cock, cockatrice, &c., 
when borne of a tincture different from that of the 
head. 

Jersey Cobib, used by the wool-combers. PI. xxx., 
n. 2. Sable, three Jersey combs or, teeth argent ; name, 
Brovrdey, 

Jerusalem, Cross of, so termed from Godfrey of 
BouUlon*s bearing argent, a cross-crosslet cantoned 
with four crosses, or, in allusion to the five wounds of 
Christ. PI. XXXIX., n. 13. 

Jessant signifies a lion or any beast rising or issu- 
ing from the middle of a fess, as PI. xxxv., n. 26. The 
common method of heraldic writers is a lion jessard of 
a fess. But Edmondson is clearly of opinion that it 
should be blazoned a demi-lion jessant of a fess, as never 
more than haK the lion appears. 

This term is also used to express shooting forth, as 



vegetables epring of ehoot out, and occoBionally to 
■ignify throning out, as flenre-de-lis out of a leopsid's 
face ( fur inetaiico, gahle, three Itopard*' facet jetgOHl 
fleurs-de-lU or ; for Morkg of Sussex. PL xu., n, 20, 
Edmondson says, an erroneoua practice hoe long been 
oBtablisbed among heralds, when Bhoniiig the leopard's 
fact! jesiiarU de lie, oi always turning the head bottom 
upwards ; whereas the coutrary position should be con- 
stautly observod, unless otherniEO directed by the words 
of tlto blazon, viz., a leopard's face reversed, jetaatU 

Jebsbd is a t«rm used in blazoning a hawk or 
falcon, whoso jeeieg, or straps of leather that tie the 
bulk on the legs, are of a different tinctoro from the 

Jesses, leather thongs, to tie the bells on the l^s of 
the hawk and falcon. Thoy are sometinieB represented 
flotant, with rings at the end, as the exaroplo, 
PI. s\XTU., n. I3. A hawk's leg erased at the thigh, 
jeaai^d and heUed. 

Jew's Hasp. F1. xxx., n 11, as bom iu the arms 
of Scopham. 

JoiNSNT. See CoNJoiNBD. 

JowLOPPBD describes the gills of a cock, when of a 
difFeront tincture from his head; saiae as Jelloped. 

Jdliah, St., Gross of, by some called a saltiro crossed 
at its cictreniitieB ; by others a cross transposed. 
PL ssxvii., n. 24. Argent, a Julian cross sable, for 
Julian, of Lincolnshire. 

JrpjTKR, one of the plonets ; in heraldry it signifies 
the coIoTU- azure, and in engraving is expressed by 
hurizontal lines. 

Kkib Tndobsod. pi. sc, n. 16. Example, luo Icegt 
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indorsed, the hows interlaced sable ; name, Masquenay^ or 
Mackenay. 

King-Fisher. This beautiful bird is occasionally 
met with in armorial bearings. PI. zyi., n. 2, or three 
hing-fishers proper ; name, Fisher, 

Knots. Various kinds of knots are borne as badges 
by several families. The principal varieties are-^ 

Bouchieb's Knot. PI. xxxn., n. 32. 

Bowen's Knot. PI. xxxvin., n. 7. 

Daobe's Knot. PL xxxn., n. 35. 

Habinoton's Knot ; this is the usual heraldic £ret» 
and is a common bearing. PI. xxxu., n. 33. 

L act's Knot. PI. xxxvii., n. 11. 

Stapford's Knot. PI. xxxn., n. 31. 

Wake's Kiiot. PI. xxxii., n. 34. 

Label. Used to difference the arms of the eldest 
son from the younger ones. PI. v., n. 3. See PI. x., 
n. 1, in the distinction of houses. 

Labels are also ribbons that hang down from a 
mitre or coronet. 

Lacy's Knot. See PI. xxxvii., n. 11. 

Lamb, or Holy Lamb, passant, with a staff, cross 
and banner, is a typical figure of Our Saviour, who is 
understood to be that Lamb mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse of Si John. PI. xxxL, n. 25. 

Lambeaux, a Cross, is a cross-patt^e at the top, and 
issuing out at the foot into three labels. PL xxxvi., 
n. 21. Chdes, a cross lambeaux argent ; this is a Ger- 
man coat ; name, Budetzker. 

Lambrequin is a mantle or hood, intervening be- 
tween the helmet and crest, and always represented 
flotant ; also a name formerly given to the points of 
a label. 
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Lamp PI. xxvin., n. 12. Guks, a ehevron, 
three lamps argent, with jire proper; name, Farv 

LiNGK, or tnting-spear, argent on a quarter 
in bend or; name, KnigU. See PL xssiv., n. 6. 

Lanqdkd (French langue, of langue. tlie tongue) is 
ft term for the tongnoe of beasts and bijile, when of a 
different tmcture iroja that of the chaige. All beaslii 
find birds ("except thoy are tinctured gules) ai-o langued 
gules; but when the beast is gnles, he most be langued 
and armed azure. This rule is never to be deviated 
from, except in csBes only where the hlazon directs 
that the beast should be langued of any other colour 
or metal ; and then such colour or motal must be 
espressed. If a beast or bird is to he represented in 
coat-Eirmour, without either tongue or claws, you must 
say, when blazoning, gan» langue and armg. 

Larubs, the French for Uar« ; see Gdttee. 

LiTTioB. See Teeileb. 

La-Ubel is frequently met with aa a bearing, as 
well in wreaths and branches, as in sprigs and leaves. 

LivsapoT, or ewer, as borne in the arms of the 
Founders' Company. PL xssrv., n. 6. 

Lazaucs, Bt., Gbobs of, worn by the knigbts of that 
order. PL sxxvi,, n. 24. 

Lbash, a tierce, or three of a kind ; aa three bucks, 
hares, &c. ; also a leathern thimg, by which falconers 
held the hawk on their band : a term also applied to 
the lino attached to the collar of a greyhound or 
other dog. 

LBATHKn-BoTTLB, OS bome in tie anus of the Bottl&- 
makers' and Homers' Company. PI. xxx., n. 5. 

Less in Abhocr, three lege in armour, conjoined, in the 
fets jmiUy §pwrred and anrmthed or : this is the arms of 
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the Isle of Man. See PL zl., n. 1. Nisbet says, 
** three legs of men, the device of the Sicilians, the 
ancient possessors of the Isle of Man." 

Lentallt, an ancient term for party per hend. 

Leopard. This well-known animal is rarely seen 
entire as a charge in ancient coats, and its name is 
giyen to the lion in cei*tain attitudes. See Lion. 
PL XXXI., n. 30, presents us with a modem example. 
Sdble^ three leopards rampant argent, spotted sable; name, 
Lynch, It is, however, probably, from the name, that 
the Lynx was the animal originally represented in this 
coat. 

Leopard's Faoe. When the heads of leopards are* 
erased or couped at the neck, as Plate xxxv., n. 22, 
they are blazoned by the word head^ viz., a leopard^s 
head erased: but if no part of the neck appears, and 
the position of the head is gardant, as PL xxxv., n. 
21, it is then blazoned a leopard's face^ without men- 
tioning the word gardantf which is always implied. 

Leopard Lion^. See Lion Leoparde. 

Level. PL xxvii., n. 24. Azure, three levels with 
their plummets or; name, Colhrand, 

Lever, a name sometimes given to the cormorant. 

Lilies of the Flag are those borne in the arms of 
the kingdom of France. See Fleur-de-Lis. 

Limbeck, or Still. Heralds term it an antique 
limbeck ; this example is part of the Pewterers' arms, 
PL xxxiii., n. 12. 

Lined, having a line affixed to the collar of a dog or 
other animal, which are frequently collared of one tinc- 
ture, and lined, or chained, of another. The term is 
also applied to the inner covering or lining of a mantle, 
robe, cap, &c. 



LiNBS. See Pahtition Linbh, 

Lion. The true heraldic lion, according to French 
authors, is alwajra to be repre«ented in profile, or, as 
the ancient heralds say, showing but one cje and one 
ear. Kis attitude, also, eliDiild always bo rampant or 
ravaging. When passant and fnll-faced, they blazoned 
him a leopard, vide Lion Leopard^ : in Bagland, how- 
ever, the lions in the royal and other achievements 
have always been blazoned as lions, however depicted 
since the time of Honry III., in whoso reign they were 
called " Leopards." 

Lion op Enqland. This term is used when speaking 
of a canton, or augmentation of arms. In such case, 
instead of saying on a canton guleg, a Hon passant gar- 
dant or, as an augmentation, you say, he bears on a 
canton a lion of England, which hath the same eignifica- 

LioK Lkopahd:6. This is a French term for what 
the English call a Hon pa»sant gardant. The wortl 
leopard is always made use of by the French heralds to 
express in their language, a lion full faced, or gardanl. 
Thus, when a lion is placed on an escutcheon in that 
attitude which we call rampmU gaTdanl, the French 
blazon it a lion leopards ; when ho is passant only, they 
coll him leopard lioni. 

LioK OF St. Mabe. A winged lion, as borne in the 
arms of the republic of Venice, viz., a lion mjanl gar- 
danl and amged or, his legs encircled toitk a glory, holding 
in his fore-pawi an open book, wherein is leriUen, Paas tibi 
JHorce, evangelista metts ; over the dexter side of the book, 
a sword erect, aU proper. PI. xssii., n. 24, 

LiOK'PoissoN, or sea-lion, so termed aa the upper 
part is of a lion, and the hinder part ends in a fish'i 
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tail, with webbed feet; this is borne by Inhoff of 
Germany. This example was copied from the fSeunily 
seal. PI. XXXII., n. 20. 

Lion-Dbagon, the upper half a lion, and the other 
going off like the hinder part of a dragon. PI. xxxn., 
n. 21. Or, a lion-dragon gules, armed, langued, and 
crowned of the first; name, Bretigni. Party per chevron, 
gules or, three lion-dragons ducaUy crowned and counter^ 
changed; name, Easton. 

Lions Conjoined, imder one head; see Tbioob- 
POBATED, and PI. XXXII., n. 22. 

Litvit's Skin, a pure white fur, 

LizABD, a small animal of the crocodile species, 
generally painted green. PI. xxvin., n. 6. 

LoBSTEB. In blazon the term upright is given to all 
shell-fish when borne as the example, because they, 
wanting fins, cannot properly be termed hauriant. 
PL XXXI., n. 32. 

LoGHABEB-AxE. The ancient arms of the High- 
landers: see PL xxxvi., n. 8; and two more in 
PI. XXIX., n. 18. 

Lodged, a term for the buck, hart, &c., when resting 
or lying on the groimd. This term is used for beasts 
of chase as couchant is for those of prey. PL ix., n. 17. 
PL xiY., n. 18. Argent, on a mount proper, a stag lodged, 
gules; name, HarthiU. 

Long Bow, bend in pale, gules ; name, Bowes, See 
PL XXIX., n. 14. 

Lozenge, a four-cornered figure, resembling a pane 
of glass in old casements. PL vi., n. 17. 

Lozenges, Cboss op. PL xxxvl, n. 17. Chdes, a 
cross of lozenges, flory or ; name, Fotherhy. PL xxxix, 
n. 15. 
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izengeB. 
Bamo, Fils^Ulam. 

LroY, on old term for the fish called 
PI. Xiix., n. 7. 
LuMiBRne are the eyes. 

Luna is tho Latin for the moon : in blazonii^ by 
the planets, it is need in heraldry instead of argent. 

A LuuB, two wings conjoined with their tips down- 
wards, joined with a line and ring, used hy falconers to 
decoy their hawks, hy casting it up in tho air like a 
fowL PI. Kxsi., n. 34. Gvle»,a lure, elrin{/eii and braced 
argeiU; name, Watre. 

Ldhe also signifies two wings conjoined and inverted, 
which, with the tips downward, are said to be in lure. 
PL s., n. 2. 

LuTRA. See Otter. 

Ltiiphad is an old-fashioned ship with one mast, and 
rowed with oars. PI. sssiv., n, 4. 

Lybb, a musical instrument. See PI, xxxtl, n. 28. 

Madder Eaq. See PL xxsviii., n. 1. 

Maiden's Head, a term for the head and neck of a 

woman, couped below the hreaet, tho head wreathed 

with a garland of rosea, and crowned with an antique 

coronet. See PL ssvi., n. 2. 

Mail, armour for the body and arms, composed of 
small close rings, termed mail, or ring armour, as if 
woven in a loom. The rings composing this armonr 
were woven together in different ways : tho ancient sort 
were not very complex ; but those of later times had 
the work done in ho curious a manner, that ornament 
was combined wilh strength, preventing the effeets of 
■word or limce. Mail, when [la'ntcd or engraved, is 
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made like the scales of fish, which are the best resem- 
blance of the mail. See PL xxrv., n. 17. 

Mallet. PI. xxx., n. 24. Qvlea, a chevron hettoeen 
three mallets or ; name, Soame, 

Malta, Cross of, so called because worn by the 
knights of that order. PI. xxxvi., n. 25. 

Manacles, or handcuff. PL xxxrv., n. 29. 

Manohe, or Maunoh, a sleeve of the fashion of the 
12th century. PL vii., n. 13. 

Manchet, a cake of bread not unlike a muffin. 

Maned, the term used in blazoning the mane or 
neck-hair of horses, unicorns, tigers, or other animals, 
when their manes are of a different tincture from the 
body. 

Man Tiqeb, or Mantiooba, an imaginary monster, 
with body like a lion, face like a man, and horns on 
the head, like those of an ox. PL xll, n. 9. 

Mantle. PL xxxix., n. 24. 

Mantlings are ornamented foliage-work for the 
adorning of helmets in paintings of coats of arms. 

Maboassin, a young wild boar, distinguished from 
the old by its tail being drawn as hanging down; 
whereas the old boar's is curled, with the end only 
pointing downward. 

Mabined, a term used for an animal which has the 
lower part of its body like a fish. See PL xxxil, n. 20. 
PL XXXI., n. 29. 

Mabinb-wolp, or SeaL It resembles a quadruped in 
some respects, and a fish in others. Seals are common 
on most of the rocky shores of Great Britain ; they 
feed on most sorts of fish, and are seen searching for 
their prey near shore ; their head in swimming is 
always above waler ; they sleep on rocks surrounded 



by tho Boa ; they are eKtremtiiy watchful, and never 
Kloop loug without moving ; but, if disturbed by 
tmything, Cako core to tumble OTor the rocks into the 
sea. PI. ssvr., a. 11. Argent, a chevron engrailed 
gules, hetween three marine Tcoleee naiant sabk, finned of 
the first, langied of the sectmd; name, Fennor. 

Mahk, St. See Lion op St, Mabk. 

Marks oy Cadenoy. See Distinctioh ot Hodsbb. 

Marquib'b Cobonbt. See Cbowns and Coboketb oy 
England. 

Mars, the name of one of the plauets ; in hernldiy 
signifies the colour gules, and in engraving ie repre- 
aented by perpendicular lines. 

Mabxiet (very frequent in armories all over Europe). 
This bird (known as the house-martin) is frequently 
seen under the cornices of houses, with feet so short 
and wings so long, that should it settle on n level 
it could not easily rise ; therefore, it alights on 
high places, that it may drop on the wing. See 
PI. vii., n. 15. This bird is represented in heraldry 
without feet, and given for a difference to the fourth 
son. PL sxvii., n. 4 ; also PI. xin., a 17, 

Masoally, argent awl gules, eouittmiy ; names, PogeU 
and Pegg. See PI. sxxix., n. 8. 

Masolb, from Macula, the mesh of a net. This 
figure is of a lozenge form, and perforated, as the 
example. It differs finim the fugU in being shorter and 
broader, and always voided. PI. tl, d. 19. Argent, a 
mascfe, ffuies. 

Mabglbs, conjunct, orient, seven magdes conjunct, three, 
Oiree, and one, grUes. PL xxsiv., n. 32, 

Masoleb, Cbohb of. pi. xxxti., d. 12, 

Masonkd, a term applied to plain strokes, ispn 
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Benting the cement in stone buildings. PI. xxxviii., 
n. 27. 

Match, as used by artillerymen to fire cannon, is a 
kind of rope, twisted and prepared in a peculiar manner. 
It is made of hempen tow, spun on the wheel, like cord, 
but very slack ; and is composed of three twists, boiled 
in a preparation of saltpetre, &c. PL xxvni., n. 4. 
Argent, on a fess gules, between two matches kindled 
proper, a martlet or ; name, Leet 

Matchlock, a peculiar kind of gun-lock fired by a 
match, formerly much used. PI. xxv., n. 12. Argent, a 
chevron between three matchlocks, sable ; name. Leverage, 

Membered, the term used in blazoning the beak 
and legs of a bird, when of a different tincture from the 
body. 

Mercury, one of the planets, in heraldry signifies 
the colour purple. 

Merillion, an instrument used by the hatband- 
makers, and borne as part of their arms. PL xxxiv.. 
n. 1. 

Mermaid, a fictitious sea animal, half a woman and 
half a fish, used in armories, as represented in the 
example. PL xiv., n. 4. Argent, a mermaid gules, crincd 
or, holding a mirror in her right hand, and a comb in her 
left; name, EUis. 

Mesle, an ancient term for a field composed equally 
of metal and colour, as gyronny, paly, bendy, &c. 

Mi-ooupY, and Miparteb, a French term when the 
half of the shield is divided per fess and per pale. 

Middle-Base is the middle part of the base, repre- 
sented by the letter H, Table 1. 

Middle-Chief is the middle part of the chief, repre- 
sented by the letter B, Table 1. 

M 
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MiLL-Pio, an instrument used by mill-wriglits. PL 
xxYiu., n. 17. Sable, on a chevron hetween three mtU-jpicSj 
argent, as many mullets gules; name, Moeley, See 
another shape, PI. xxxyel, n. 5. 

Mill-Clack, represented as the example. PL xxxvu., 
n.23. 

MiLL-EiND, or EiNE, is the iron fixed to the centre of 
a mill-stone, by which the wheel tarns it ; termed in 
French, fer-de-moline, or mill-iron. 

Mill-Stonb, charged with a mill-rine, PI. xxxul, 
n. 11. Azure, three miU-stones argent : name, Milverton, 

MiLL-EiNE, A Cboss ; so termed, as its form is like the 
mill-rind, which carries the mill-stone, and is perforated 
as that is. PI. yi., n. 14 and 15. 

Miniver, Menu-Vaib, a white fm*, said to be the 
belly part of the skin of the Siberian squirreL 

MiTBE is a roimd cap, pointed and divided at the 
top, from which hang two pendants, fringed at both 
ends. The mitres used by all archbishops and bishops 
are surrounded at bottom with a plain fillet of gold, 
PL XLin., n. 12 ; excepting that of the palatinate bishop 
of Durham, which issues out of a ducal coronet.* See 
PL XLin., n. 11. These ornaments are never actually 
worn in England, except by the Eoman Catholic pre- 
lates, but merely depicted on coats of arms. In Grer- 
many several families bear the mitre for their crest, to 
show that they are advocates for, or feudatories of, 
ancient abbeys, or officers of bishops. 

Mole, the little animal so called, when used in 
hci-aldry is represented as PL xxvi., n. 12. Argent, 

* It has been considered that archbishops have the right of 
using the ducal coronet ; but, according to the best authuritie«. 
U b(4ongi solely to the arms of the see of Durham. 
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ihree moles sdhle^ their snouts and feet gxdes; name, 
Nangothan, 

Mole-Hill, as the example, PI. xxrv., n. 19. 

MoLWE, A Cross, not so wide or so sharp as that 
which is called ancred. T. 6, n. 2. Argent^ a cross 
moline gules ; name, Undal, The cross moline is used 
as a distinction for the eighth brother. See Distinction 
OF Houses. 

Monkey, the well-known animal so called, when 
used in heraldry is represented as in nature ; but if 
collared, the collar is placed round the loins, instead 
of the neck, as shown in the example, PI. xxyi., n. 14. 

MooB-CooK, an heraldic representation of the male 
of the black game, or large black grouse. Argent, a 
moor cock sable ; name, Moore, PI. xxvi., n. 19. 

MoBiON, a steel cap or helmet for the head, anciently 
worn by foot-soldiers, and variously shaped ; see PI. 
xxvHL, n. 24 ; and another in PL xxix., n. 22. This is 
borne by the Earl of Cardigan,* Argent^ a chevron 
gtdes, between three morions azure, 

MoBSE. See Sea-Lion. 

MoBTAB, PL XXX,, n. 23. Scible, a mortar and pestie 
gules; name, Wakerly. 

MoBTOouBS are lamps used at funerals; they are 
borne as part of the Wax-Chandlers' arms. PL xxxiv., 
n. 31. 

MoBtiEB, a cap of state formerly worn in France by 
some of the judicial dignitaries, as the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Chancellor, and the Chief 
Justice. 

MoBTN]^ is a term Colombiere has applied to a lion 
that has neither tongue, teeth, nor chiws, which, he 

* And is a chaa^eau or Enighfs cap, not a morion. —En. 
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Bays, is borne by Leon, an ancient barony in Brittany, 
PL XXTL, n. 1. I'he term signifies, literally, BtiU-hom, 
and is itsed by French heralds to doEcribe an animal 
divested of its naturul means of defence and snstenanca 

Motto, a word or short sentence, inserted in a scroll, 
tmder, aad soinetiines oyqi', a coat of arms. Mottoes are 
frequently allusive to the name of the bearer, and more 
frequently to the bearings ; and in general are short 
quaint sayings, of the nature of an axiom or epigraph, 
einpressiTe of the predominant passion, moral or reli- 
gious sentiment, of the first adopter, or of some action 
for which he was distinguished. They are not strictly 
hereditary, like the arms, but may be varied or relin- 
quished at pleasure. By the rules of heraldry, mottoes 
are nut permitted to women, unless they are sovereigns. 

MounD (from the French monde, Latin muiidu*, the 
world) is a name given to a ball or globe, which for^ns 
part of the regalia of an emperor or king. It is an 
emblem of sovereign authority and majesty, and is 
sumioimted by a cross, usually the cross pattee, in all 
Christian countries. PL sxvu., n. 18. 

Mount, a hillock, or elevation of ground, usually 
ariibed, and blazoned ixrt. 

MoDNTADj Cat. See PI. xsvi., n. 16, 

MoTiMTED, a terra applicable to a horse bearing a 
rider ; also frequently used to describe a cross placed 
upon steps. 

Mourn, a term fur the blunted head of a tilting- 

Moussri!, A Cbosh, for a cross rounded off at the 
ends. PL xxsvn., n. 20. 

MrLLET, supposed to be the rowel of a spur, and 
eboiild consist of five points only; whereat) stars con- 
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gist of six, or more. T. 7, n. 1. ArgerU, a mullet 
gtdes ; name, Haye, Some have confounded stars and 
mnllets together, which mistake is easily rectified by 
allowing mullets to consist of five points only, and 
stars of six, eight, or more. Bara says, mullets difier 
from stars by being always pierced in the middle ; 
Gibbon says, all French authors take the mullet 
for the rowel of a spur, which molette signifies in 
their language; and they af&i-m it must be always 
pierced. 

Mr. Nisbet says, he ordinarily takes mullets for 
stars in blazon, when they accompany celestial figures, 
as those in tJie arms of BaiUie ; but when they accom- 
pany military instruments, and other pieces of armour, 
for spur-rowels : as also when they have no such 
figures with them, but are alone in the shield, consist- 
ing only of five points, as in the arms of Sutherland, 
Douglas, &c. 

MuRAiLL^, a term used to express any ordinary that 
is walled, as PL xli., n. 12. Azare^ on a pale muraiUe 
with three pieces on each side, or, an indorse sable ; name. 
Sublet, 

Mural Crown was made of gold, with battlements 
on the edge of its circle, and was given by the Bomans 
to him who first mounted the wall of a besieged town 
or city, and fixed the standard belonging to the army. 
PI. XLv., n. 23. 

Murrey. See Sanguine. 

MusoHETOR signifies an ermine spot, without those 
three spots over them that are used in ermine. 

MusiMON, a beast which is said to be engendered* 
Itetween a goat and a ram. PI. XL., n. 20. 

MuBiON, an ancient term for a cat. 
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rning, app]ied to fish when home 
IBS the field in a swimiaiiLg posture. 



T^AissAKT, coming ont, applied to a lion, or othdr 
CTeatnre, Ihat seems to be coming out of tho middle 
of an ordinary or charge, as PI. sssv,, n. 26. 

fTABGissns, a flower consisting of six petals, each 
resembling the leaf of the cinquefoil. PI. xssiv,, n. 8, 
Naval Crown, Clandius, after swrprising the 
Britons, invented this as a reward for eervioe at sea; 
it was made of gold, and consisted of prows of galleys 
and sails placed upon the rim or circle, alternately. 
It is now formed of the stems and Bqoare sails of 
ships, instead of prows, placed alternately on the 
circle or fillet. PI. xlv., n. 22. 

Kbbol4 one of the partition lines, signifies clonded, 
and is nsod when the outlines of an ordinary or parti- 
tion line run arched in and out, or waved bo as to 
resemble clouds, as PI. rn. 

NoMBRiL-PoiNT, or noyel-point, is that part of the 
escutcheon marked with the letter F, under the fbes- 
I*int. PI. I. 

Nova ScotiA, badge of. See Badge. 

NowED signifies tied or knotted, and is said of a 
serpent, wyvem, or other creature, whoso body or tail 
is twisted like a knot. Bee PI. xxsv., n. 17. 

Oak. This tree is variously borne, as an emblem 
of strength, constancy, and long life : or, on a trohiU ih 
haae, an oak acomed proper ; name. Wood. PL xvui.. 
n. 12. 

Obsidional Cbowk, or garland i it was composed ©I 
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grass, or twigs of trees, interwoven as the example ; 
it was by the Bomans given as a reward to him who 
held out a siege, or caused it to be raised, repulsing the 
enemy, and delivering the place. PI. xlv., n. 26. 

Ogbess. See Pellet. 

Olive Crown, or Garland. It was given by the 
Greeks to those who came off victorious at the Olympic 
games. PL xxix., n. 4. 

Olive Tree is the emblem of peace and concord ; 
Of', a fess gideSy between three olive-hrancheSy proper ; 
name, Boundd. 

Ombr]6, a French term for shadowed. 

Ond^e or XJnd]6e, the French term for wavy. 

Ongle (Lat. ungtdatus), a term used by French 
heralds in blazoning the talons or claws of birds or 
beasts, which they describe as ongle of such a colour. 

Opinious : a fictitious beast of heraldic invention ; 
its body and fore legs like those of a lion ; the head 
and neck like those of the eagle; to the body are 
affixed wings, like those of a griffin ; and it has a tail 
like that of a camel. PI. xxxii., n. 6. The opinions is 
the crest to the arms of the Barber-surgeons. It is 
sometimes borne without wings. 

Or signifies gold, and, in engraving, is represented 
by email dots all over the field or charge. PI. n. 

Orb.* See Mound, and Beqalia op England. 

Ordinaries are any of those figures which, by their 
ordinary and frequent use, are become peculiar to the 
science : such as the cross, chief, pale, fees, inescutcheon, 
chem'on, saUire, hend, and bar, PI. iv. 

Okiflam, or Oriflamme, a name given to a standard 
or banner borne by the kings of France, in honour of 
St. Denis. The Orifiamme borne at Agincourt was ao 
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oblong red flag with five pointa or tailB. The French 
infantry in later timos had a banner ao named, which 
wae charged with a saltu'e, wavy with rays or flames 
issuing from tlie centre crOBBwaya. 

OfiLR signtfiee a border or selvage within tho shielrl, 
at same distance from the edges. Fl. v., n. 4. Azure, 
im wle argent ; name, Sir John Siting. In-orle signifies 
things placed regulitrly within tho escutcheon, in the 
nature of an orle, near the edges. PI. S£xv. n. 4. 
Mai'tieta, trefoils, &c., when in-irlo, are always eight in 
number. The phrase hi-orle is also &eijuent]y used 
to describe any two bearings so depicted as to meet, 
or nearly meet, in the form of an arch ; as, " tivo 
branches of laurel in m-orle." 

OBLE^ of three pieces, sable : this example is taken 
from Upton, to show that this ordinary is borne of 
niony pieces. PI, xsxis., n. 17. 

OaLE and Borddbe, sable, an oile within a bordnre 
argent. PI, ssxik., n. 18. 

OsTBicH, the largest of all birds, is frequently borne 
in coat armour. From the idle story of its being able 
to digest iron, this bird is, in heraldry, usually painted 
n-ith a horse-shoe in its mouth, PI xxxi., n. 24, 

OsTEicH FiiATHiCRS BS0 always drawn with their tops 
turned down, as PI. sxxii., n. 8. If in cuat-armoury 
an ostrich-feather is white, and the quill part gold, or 
liny other colour different from the feather, it is 
blazoned, penned, shaflecL or quiUed, of such a coIout. 

Obtbios Fbathkes in Plitmb : if ihree feathers are 
placed together, as in PI. sssii., n. S, they ore terioed 
It plume, and their nnmber need not be mentioned in 
tile blazoning ; but if there are more than three, the 
number should bo o.xprossod; for example, a plume a/ 
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five ostrich feathera. If there is more than one row of 
feathers, those rows are termed in blazon heighta ; for 
example, a jplume of ostrich feathers in two heights, by 
some termed a double phime, at PL xxxii., n. 9. Where 
the plume is composed of nine feathers, in two heights, 
they should be placed five in the bottom row, and four 
ill the top row ; if there are three heights, then the 
plume should consist of twelve feathers : Yiz.^five, four, 
and three. They are termed a triple plume. See Plate 
xxxn., n. 10. 

Otteb, the amphibious animal so called. PL xxvi., 
n. 10. Argent, a fess between three otters sable ; name, 
Lutterel. Loutre, being French for otter. 

Ounce, or Lynx. See Leopard. 

Oveb-All is when one charge is borne over another. 
See Plate xrv., n. 13. Three bars wavy azure, over-aU 
a lion rampant of the first ; name, Bvlbeck. 

Owl. This bird, in heraldry, is always represented 
full-faced. PL xxxi., n. 16. 

Padlock : sable, three padlocks argent ; name, Loveit. 
PI xxrv., n. 1. 

Pale is an honourable ordinary, consisting of two 
perpendicular lines drawn from the top to the base of 
the escutcheon, and contains one-third of the middle 
part of the field. PL rv., n. 2. The pale is like the 
palisades used about fortifications, and formerly used 
for the enclosing of camps ; every soldier was obliged 
to carry one, and to fix it according as the lines were 
drawn for the security of the camp. 

In Pale is when things are borne one above another, 
perpendicularly, in the nature of a pale. See PL x., n. 
16. 

Per Pale, so termed when the field or chargo is 
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eq^nallj divided by a perpendicular line, as PL m„ n. 1, 
Parly 'per pole, or and eabU ; name, Searle. 

Palkt. See Pallet. 

Pall, an archiepiscopal ornament sent from Rome to 
metropoIitaQB, and appropriated to archbishops : it is 
made of the trool of white lambs, and reeembles the 
letter T in shape. It consiHts of pieces of white 
woollen Bttiff, three fingere in breadth, and embroidered 
with crosses. See PI, ssxvi,, n. 10. 

Pallet is a diininntive of the pale, containing one 
half of the breadth of the pale. See PI. rv., n. 3. 

Pallisado. See Vallabt. 

Pallisse is like a range of palisades before a forti- 
fication, and is so represented on a fess, rising np a 
considerable length, and pointed at the top with the 
field appearing between them, PI. xnn., n. 16. 

Palmsbb' Staff. See Plate xsxv., n. 3. 

Palm-Tbeb. See PL xxxix., n. 2. The Egyptians 
represented the year by a palm-tree, and the month 
by one of its branches; because it is the natme of this 
tree to produce a branch every month, 

Palt is when the field is divided into four or mure 
even number of parts, by perpendicular lines, consisting 
of two dififerent tinctures, interchangeably disposed. 
Paly of six, or and amre; name, Gurney. PI. v,, n. 17. 

Palt-Behdi is by lines perpendicular, which is paly, 
and by others diagonal athwart the shield, &om the 
dexter to the sinister, which is called bendy. PL 
xxivin,, n. 22. Paly bendy tinisler of six, or attd azure, 
a canim, ermine ; name, Buck, of Tortshire. See Plat« 
xs'iviii., n, 21. 

Pantheb in heraldry, when depicted with fire issuing 
&oro his month and ears, is tonned iiKenaed. Th« 
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panther is always represented full-faced or gardant, 
PL XXXI. n. 7. 

Papal Crown. See Pope. 

Papillone is a field divided into variegated specks, 
liko those on a butterfly, but ranged like the scales of 
a fish. PI. XXXVIII., n. 25. 

P ABBOT. PL xxvni., n. 7. Parrots are frequent 
in the arms of the ancient families of Switzerland; 
occasioned by two great factions in the year 1262, 
which were distinguished by their ensigns; the one 
having a red standard with a white star, and tho other 
a white standard with a green parrot ; and the families 
that were concerned in those factions bore in their 
arms either stars or parrote. 

Pabtition Lines are such as party-per-pale, party- 
per-bend, party-per-fess, party-per-chevron, party-per- 
cross, party-per-saltire ; by which is understood a 
shield divided or cut through by a line or lines, cither 
perpendicular, diagonal transverse, &c., as in example, 
PL III. Why lines are used in heraldry, is to difference 
bearings which would be otherwise the same ; for an 
escutcheon charged with a chief engrailed differs from 
a chief wavy as much as if the one bore a cross and 
the other a saltire. 

Party signifies parted or divided, and is applied to 
all divisions of the field, viz. : — 

Pabty-peb-pale is the field divided by a perpendicu- 
lar line. PL iii, n. 1. Party-perpak, argent and gvles ; 
name, Walgrave, 

Pabty-peb-pale and Chevbon signifies the field to 
be divided into four parts, by two lines ; one is a pale 
line, the other a line in form of a chevron. PI 
xxxviii., n. yi. 
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ind BASB ie tlie field divided iuto 
tliroo puts by the palo line, and a horizontal one iii 
base. PI. xxsvm., n. 32. 

Paschal Laub. See Holy Lamb. 

Passant-Gahdant, for a. beaat wftlking full-faced, 
looking right forward Pl. ix., ii, 1. Carter saya, GiiUs, 
a lion passajit-<iaTdaiitf or, was the co&t-BmKiar of the 
dukes of AqnitAine, and was joined with the coat of 
the kings of England by the marriage of Henry IL with 
Eleanor of Aquitainc, being before iwo lions, the pos- 
ture and colours one and the same. The siippcsitioti 
lias probability in its favour; but it ie nnsiipported 
by any known authority, 

Pabsakt-Ebqardant aignifiea ft beast walking and 
looking behind him. PI. is.., n. 12. 

Passion, or Cbobb of the Passion, is like that of 
Calvary, but has no steps. 

Passion-Naii.. See Plate xiivi., n. 31. 

Patrrnal signifies, in heraldry, tho oiiginal arau of 
a family. 

Paternobteq, a Cbobs ; one which is mode of beads. 
PI. xxKvi., n. 7. 

pATONce, A Cbobs, is flory at the ends, and differs 
from that which ib so called, inasmuch as the cross 
flnry is circumfles and tnniB down ; whereas tin's ex- 
tends to a pattije form. PL vr., n, 4. Vert, a crosg prUonix, 
or ; name, BoydeU. 

Patriarchal Cbosb, bo called from its being appro- 
priated to patriarchs, as the triple cross is to the Pope, 
PI. xxxvi., n. 20. Morgan says tho patriarchal crosB 
is crossed twice, to denote that the work of redemption 
which was wrought on tbe cross extended to both Jews 
and Gentiles. 
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Pattee, a Cboss, is small in the centre, and so goes 
on widening to the ends, which are very broad. PI. vi., 
n. 6, 

Pattee, a cross pattee throughout, i.e,, extending to 
the edges of the field. See Plate xxxix., n. 9. . Some 
authors term it cross jpattee entire, 

Pattes are the paws of any beast. 

Pavilion. See Tent. 

Paw. See Gamb. 

Peacock, when borne affronts, with its tail spread, 
is termed in pride, as PI. xxxv., n. 11 ; when repre- 
sented with its wings close, as the example, PI. xxiv., 
n. 15, it is blazoned siinply a peacock, and it must be 
drawn as the example. 

Pea-Eise, a term for a pea-stalk, leaved and blos- 
somed ; it is part of the crest of St, Quintin, 

Pean, one of the furs, the ground black, and th«) 
spots gold. PI. XL. 

Pearl, in heraldry, is used for argent, and in en- 
graving is left white. 

Pegasus, among the poets, a horse imagined to have 
wjngs, being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled to 
be mounted when he engaged the Chimera ; azure, a 
Pegasus, the mngs expanded argent, are the arms of the 
Inner Temple, London. PL xxxrv., n. 20. 

Pelican Heraldic. The pelican is generally re- 
presented with her wings indorsed, her neck embowed, 
pecking her breast ; and when in her nest feeding her 
young, is termed a pelican in her piety, PL vii., n. 19. 

Pelican Natural. In size it exceeds the swan. 
This bird has an enormous bag attached to the lower 
mandible of the bill, and extending almost from the 
point of the bill to the throat. See Plate xxix., n. 13. 
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Pellets are black roundles; some term them 
ogresses, and gon-stones. PI. ym., n. 13. 

Pen. pi. xxx., n, 17. Chdes, three pens argent; 
name, Cowpen. 

Pendent signifies hanging down. 

Pennon, a small flag, ending in one sharp point, or 
two, which nsed to be placed on the tops of spears, 
with the crest, or motto, of the bearer. Pennons are 
never to be charged with the arms. 

Penny- yard-penny, so termed from the place where 
it was first coined, which was in the castle of Penny- 
yard, near the market-town of Boss, situated upon the 
river Wye, in the county of Hereford. PL xxvn., n. 
16. Azure, three penny-yard-pence proper ; name, Spence, 

Pennonoelle, or Pensell, the diminutive of the 
Pennon. 

Per, a particle generally used in heraldry before 
an ordinary, to denote a partition of the field, as part]^ 
per /e««, pale, &c. 

Pebclose, or demi-garter, is that part of the garter 
that is buckled and no wed. See example, PI. xxxix., 
n. 23. Or, tlie perclose of three demi-garters nowed 
azure, garnished of the first ; name, Narhoon, 

Perflew. See Purplew. 

Perforated. See Pierced. 

Persia, Crown op. PI. xlv., n. 14. 

Petronel, an ancient name for a pistol. 

Pewit : see the example, PI. xxv., n. 23. 

Pheon, the iron part of a dart, with a barbed head, 
frequently borne in coats ; its position is always with 
the point downwards, unless otherwise blazoned. PL 
VII., n. 4. 

PnB:>N, aCross, a>mposed of four Phoons. Pl.vi., n. 12. 
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Fh(enix, an imaginary bird, famous among the 
ancients, who describe it in form like the eagle, but 
more beautiful in its plumage; and add that when 
advanced in age, it makes itself a nest of spices, which 
being set on fire by the sun, or some other secret 
power, it bums itself, and out of its ashes rises another. 
In heraldry, a phcenix inflames proper is the emblem of 
Immortality. PI. vil, n. 20. 

Pierced, a Cross, or any other ordinary perforated 
or struck through, with a hole in it, so that the field 
maybe seen; the piercing must be particularly ex- 
pressed as to its shape, whether square, roimd, or 
lozenge; viz., argent, a croaSy sqtiare-pierced, azure, 
PL XXXVI., n. 1. 

Pikb-Stapp. See the example, PI. xxxviii., n. 3. 

Pillar. Or, a pillar sable, enwrapped with an adder 
aargent ; name, Myntur, PI. xxvii., n. 3. 

Pile, an ordinary. PI. iv., n. 22. Edmondson is of 
opinion that, when there are two, three, or more piles, 
issuing from a chief, and they are not expressed in 
the blazon to meet in a point, they should be drawn 
perpendicular. Argent a pile gvlea ; home hy the cele- 
brated Sir John Chandos in the time of Edward the 
Third. 

Pile, Party-per, transposed. This kind of bearing 
is rare ; for the natural bearing of piles is with the 
points downward : another peculiarity is, that the field 
is divided into three distinct colours. This coat is 
borne by Meinstorpe of Holsatia. PL xxxvin., n. 33. 

Pile, Party-per, in point, argent, and azure, PI. 
xxxvin., n. 24. 

Pile, Party-per, in traverse, argent, and gules; so 
termed, from the lines having their beginning from 
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the exact points of the chief and base sinister, and so 
extending to the extreme line in the fess point on the 
dexter side : this coat is borne bj BoEthlowe of Holsatia. 
PL xixvin., n. 35. 

Pilgrims' or Palmers' Staffs. See Plate xxxv., 
n. 3 and 10. Azure, three pUgrims' crook-staffs or; 
name, Pilgrim, 

Pily-Bendy : or and azure, a canton ermine, PI. 
XXXV., n. 1. 

Pincers, PL xxvni, n. 16, argent, a fess between three 
pair of pincers gules ; name, Bussel. 

Pine-Tree. Argent, on a mount in base, a pine-tree 
fructed proper ; name, Pine. 

Placcate, a piece of armour worn over the breast- 
plate, to strengthen it. 

Plate is a round flat piece of silver, without any 
impression on it. T. 8, n. 10. 

Playing-Table, or backgammon tables, PL xxv., 
n. 8. Azure, three pair of ha>ckgammon tables open proper, 
edged or ; name, Pegriz, 

Plough. Azure, a plough in fess argent; name, 
Kroge, PL xxvn., n. 12. 

Plumby. See Purple. 

Pi.uME. See Ostrich Feathers. 

Plummet, used by mariners to fathom the depth of 
water. PL xxxrv., n. 11. 

Points of the Escutcheon. See Escutcheon. 

Points, a Cross, of sixteen : so termed from its 
having four points at each extremity. PL xxxvn., n. 4. 

In Point, is when swords, piles, &c,, are so borne 
as to resemble the point of a pile ; that is, that the 
points of such bearings almost meet in the base of tlie 
escutcheon. 
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PoiBSON. See Mabined. 

Poland, Cbown op. PL xlv., n. 13. 

PoHSOBANATE : the arms of the city of Granada in 
Spain, are argent, a pomegranate in pale, slipt proper ; 
allnsiye to the name. PI. xxvn., n. 6. It was also the 
badge of Queen Katherine of Arragon, and is occa- 
sionally met with in English heraldry. 

PoMEis, are green roondles, so termed from the 
French word pomme, an apple. PI. viii., n. 14. 

PoMELLED, signifies the round ball or knob affixed to 
the handle of a sword or dagger. 

Pomme, a Cross, signifies a cross with a ball or knob 
at each end ; from pomme, an apple. PL vi,, n. 9. 

PoMMETTT, A Cboss, is ouc the extremities of which 
terminate in several, or more than one, ball or knob, 
like those of a pilgrim's staff. PL xxxyh., n. 19. 

PoPB*s Cbown. See Tiaba. 

Popinjay, a small parrot, or paroquet, with red 
beak and legs. 

PoBOUPJNE. PL XXVI., n. 5. Chdes, a porcupine 
saliant argent, quilled &nd chained or ; name, Sir Simon 
Eyre, Lord Mayor of London, 1445. He built Leadenhall. 

PoBTATE, A Cboss, SO termed because it does not 
stand upright, as generally crosses do, but lies athwart 
the escutcheon in bend, as if it were carried (Lat. 
portatu8) on a man's shoulder. PL xxxvn., n. 16. 

PoBTOULLTS, a falling cross-barred door, like a harrow, 
hung over the gates of fortified places, and let down to 
keep an enemy out, the perpendicular bars being spiked, 
both to wound the assailants and fix themselves in the 
ground. The portcullis is one of the distinctions of 
the royal house of Tudor, in allusion to their descent 
from the Beauforts. PL vil, n. 12. 
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to the centre, tLnd the other perpendicularly from tho 
chief, to meet it in the eame point. PI. iv^ n. 23. 

Qttasterisgh are the partitiops of a ehield, containing 
many coats oT arms. See Phite xxx., n. 19. 

QuABTBBLY is when n shield or charge ie diridert 
into four parte, by a perpendicular and horizontal line, 
which, ciosaing each other in the centre of the field, 
divide it into four equal parts, called quarters. PI. 
xnt., n. G. PI. SK., n. 19. 

QuABTEBLT PiEBCBD signifies a square hole in a cross, 
a mUlrine, Ac^ through wliich aperture the field is 
seen. See eiampIcB, PL xxsvi., n. 1. 

QuAETKitLY QtTAETBiiED is ft saltiro quartered in the 
centre, and the branches each parted by two ditferent 
tinctures altemat«Iy, See Plate sis^ n. 16, 

QuATRBFOiL, fouT-leftved grass : this, as woU as the 
trefoil, is much used in heraldcy. PL Ti^ n. 22. 

Qdecb, a term for the tail of an animal. 

QuitL OP Tarn. See the eiample, PI. xxv., n. 22, 

QoDiTAiN, Qtjihtal, or Qcimtin, a kind of tilting- 
post used in a gymnastic pastime of our imcestors. 
There is one at Offham, in Kent ; it stands npou a 
green in the midst of the village, and is about seven 
feet in length ; the tranBverse piece is abont five feet 
in length, the broad part of which is marked with 
many circles abont the size of a half-crown ; and at 
the other end is a block of wood, ivt'ighing ahout four 
or five poimds, suspended by a chain ; the whole of 
which turns round upon a pivot upon the upright 
part ; and the game was played as follows ; a man on 
horacback being armed with a strong pole, of a ceitain 
length, rides with full speed within a few teet of the 
quintal, and making a strong thrust at that |>art of it 
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where the circles are marked, it is turned round with 
such violence, that, unless he is very expert, he is sure 
to receive a blow on the head from the pendulous 
piece on the opposite side. PL xxxm., n. 6. 

QuiYEB OF Arrows, a case filled with arrows. 

Baok-Polb Beacon. See Fire-Beacon. 

Badiant, or Batonnant, is when rays or beams are 
represented about a charge ; as PI. vi., n. 16. 

Baguled is when the bearing is uneven or ragged, 
like the trunk or limb of a tree lopt of its branches, so 
that only the stumps are seen. One of the lines ol 
partition, £rom its shape, is termed raguled. PL iii., 
and PL xxxvi., n. 2. 

Baoult, a Cross, is one which seems to be made ol 
two trunks of trees without branches. PL xxxvi., n. 2. 
Sable, a cross ragvUy, or ; name, Stoway, 

Bainbow is a semicircle of various colours, arising 
from clouds. PL xvin., n. 6. Argent, a rainbow proper ; 
name, Pont. 

Bam : the male sheep. Scible, a chevron, between three 
rams* heads couped, argent ; name, Hamsey, 

Bampant, a term applied to describe a beast standing 
upright on his hinder legs. PL ix., n. 2. 

Bampant-Gardant, signifies a lion standing upright 
on his hinder legs, full-faced, looking right forward. 
PL IX., n. 2. 

Bampant-Beoardant ; a term for any beast standing 
upright on its hinder legs, looking behind or towards 
its back. PL ix., n. 4. 

Bapino, an old term for ravenous beasts when repre- 
sented feediiig, 

Baven, a bird found in almost all countries in the 
world, or, a raven proper ; name, Oorbet. PL xxvi., n. 18, 
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EivissANT, a Freucli term, used to describe the 
pOBition of a. woli^ or other wild beast, balf raised, on 
tlie point of sjiriDging on his prey. It is also applied 
occasionally to all royenona animals, wben feeding on 
or deyoiiring their prey. 

Eat, a stream of light from any luminous body, a» 
the Bun or Btars. PI. sn., n. 30. When rays are 
depicted round the sun, they should be eiiteen in 
Dumber; when round an eetoile, six only: in either 
case, straight and waved alternately. 

Ratonnant, a Cbobs, ia that which has rays of glory 
behind it, dai'ting from the contra to all the quarters of 
tjie escutcheon. PL vi., n. 16. 

Eebatbd is when the top or point of a weapon \a 
broken oft 

Eebatekent. Gee Diffekbnce. 

Ebbdb, in heraldry, is generally a device, allusive to 
the name of the bearer ; frequently, however, the 
painted representation ia accompanied with noi'ds, or 
an imperfect motto ; the accompanying words explain- 
ing the thing represented, and the representation 
aiding to make sense of the imperfect motto ; as the 
motto, " We lavst," on a sun-dial : the meaning of 
which is made up by the thing itself; that is, "We 
must die <dl." Puerilities of this kind were anciently 
so much in fashion, that many instances of thoir use, 
especially during the sixteenth century, may be found 
even in churches. Examples : leiip, abbot of West- 
minster, sculptured in the abbey, a representation of a 
man slipping from a tree. Boltmi, prior of St, 
Bartholomew, 8mithfleld, sculptured in the church a 
bolt or arrow pierced through a tun. Mom Kiiolising, 
in a painting on glosa in an old boose, Islington, the 
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representation of a rose, a knot, or twisted cord, and 
a wing. Peacham, in his '*Conipleat Grentleman," 
says, " Certain citizens, wanting arms, have coined 
themselves devices alluding to their names, which we 
call rebus : thus, Master Jugge, the printer, in many of 
his books, took, to express his name, a nightingale 
sitting in a bush with a scroll in her mouth, on which 
was inscribed, Jugge, Jugge, Jugge." 

Ebolinant, bowed or bending backward. 

Bbgeboelee. See Cebcelee. 

Beobossed, a Cboss, is the same as a crosslet. 

Beed. See Slay. 

Befleotbd, or Beflexed, curved or turned round, 
as the chain or line from the collar of a dog, &c., 
thrown over the back. 

Eeoalia, the ensigns of royalty. 

Eeoabdant, signifies an animal looking behind, 
having its face turned towards its back: as seeing, 
marking, vigilant. PL ix., n. 12. 

Bein-Guabd, for that part of armour which guards 
the lower part of the back. 

Bein-Deeb, as drawn in armoury, is a stag with 
double attires ; as the example, PI. xxxn., n. 5. 

Bemoba. This word, in heraldry is used to denote 
a serpent, in blazoning the figure of Prudence, which 
is represented holding in her hand a javelin entwined 
with a serpent proper ; such serpent is expressed by 
the word Bemora. 

Benvebs]^, is when anything is set with the head 
downwards, or contrary to its natural way of being : as 
a chevron with the point downwards, or when a beast 
is laid on its back. PL xxvi., n. 3. 
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Eebe-Moose, or Bat. Argent, a rere-moiige displayed 
table; name, Baxter. PI. sxn., n, 18. 

BxapECTiNG, ft term for fi&h, or tome boaEts, when 
placed upright one agnisst the other. PI sl, n. 5. Fw 
beasts of prey the term CoKBATAai is used. 

Best : this figure is deemed \iy some » rest for a 
horseman's lance ; by others, an organ-rest, and a 
musical instrument, termed a clarion or cloricord. It 
is, in many ancient examples, drawn precisely like the 
month-organ, or Fan's pipe. It is cletir it conld not 
have been a lance-rest, as it appears centuries before 
the introdaction of that ai-ticle. PI. til, n. 11. 

R.gaTB TAi.i,, an ancient term for barry, poly and pily. 

Rhinocebos. pi. xsxi., n. 21, 

Ribbon, or ItisAss, en ordinary containing the eighth 
part of the bend, of which it is a diminutive. PI. iv^ n. 9, 

ItisiKG, a term applied to birds when preparing to 
fly. Pl. IX., n. 20. 

RouPD, A Chetbok, signifying a cherron, bend, or 
the like, broken, PI. sxsviHt n. 18. Sahle, n rlievron 
rompv,, helineen three niuWeis or; name, Saidl. See Plate 
sm., n. 27. 

Rose, in blazon, the following (according to Guillim) 
should bo observed, viz., argent, a rote gvle$, harbed and 
»eeded prt^er. The rose is blazoned gu]es ; the leaves 
are called barbed, and are always green, as the seed in 
the middle is yellow ; the word proper should be 
omitted in blazoning this flower; for it conld not be 
imderstood of what colour, as there are two sorts, vihiUi 
and red, PI. ti., n. 24. The rose is used as a distinc- 
tion for the seventh brother. See Distinction of 
Houses. PI. XLQ., n. 7- 
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The roses of England were first publicly assumed as 
devices by the sons of Edward III. John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, used the red rose for the badge of 
his family ; and his brother Edward^ who was created 
Ihike of York, anno 1385, took a white rose for his 
device, which the followers of them and their heirs 
afterwards bore for distinction in that bloody war 
between the two houses of York and Lancaster, The 
two families being happily united by Henry VII., the 
male heir of the house of Lancaster, marrying Princess 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and heiress of Edward 
IV. of the house of York, anno 1486, the two rosea 
were united in one, and became the royal badge of 
England. 

BosELETTES, Leigh says, signify single roses, having 
five leaves each. 

KosE-DouBLE. See PI. xxxvii., n. 21. 

KOUNDELS, or EOUNDLETS. ScO PI. VIII., u. 9 to 15. 

EousANT, a term for a bird preparing to take wing, 
but whose weight of body prevents it from rising 
suddenly into the air, as swans, &c. When this term 
is applied to a swan, we are to understand that her 
wings are indorsed ; as the example, PL x., n. 10. 

BuBY, a stone used m heraldry instead of gules, 
being of a red colour. 

BussiA, Crown of. PI. xlv., n. 11, 

Bust RE, is a lozenge pierced of a circular form in 
the middle. See PI. xxxvil, n. 22. Boyer says, 
rustre is from the German raute, which signifies the nut 
of a screw. 

Sable is the colour black, and in engraving is repre- 
sented by perpendicular and horizontal lines crossing 
each other. PI. n. 
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Saoee or Saker, a kind of falcon ; the head gray 
the feet and legs bluish, the back a dark brown, 

SAaiTTABiDB, an imaginary creature, half man and 
half beast ; it represents one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, and is said to have been boms by King Stephen 
of England, who entered the kingdom when the Bim was 
in that Bign, and obtained a great viutoiy hy the help 
of his archers ; but we have no contemporary authority 
for this stat«TOent, nor pictorial example of it. PI 

Sail, PI. xsx., n. 16. GuZes, three sails argent; 
name, Cavdl, It is sometimes represented with a por- 
tion of the mast before it. 

Salamander, a fictitious reptile, represented like a 
small commoa lizard in the midst of flames. PI, ssvni., 
n. 3. Azure, a salamander or, in Jiaraeg proper ; name, 
CentiiTW. 

Saliant signifies leaping. PI. ix., n. 6. Argent, a 
lion saliant gule/; ; name, Petit. 

ComfiEa-SALrAST ia when two beasts on the same 
escutcheon are saliant ; the one leaping one way, and 
the other another, so that they look the direct opposite 
ways ; oB the example, PL ix., n. 9, which should be 
blazoned, two foxes, coimlir-gatianl tn saltier, the sinister 
surmounted by the dexter. 

Salled or Sallbt, from the Italian Celato, a steel 
head-piece of the fii'teenth century. 

Salt, or Salt-cellars, are vessels with salt falling 
from the sides, as home in the arms of the Baiters' 
Company ; us Fl. xxxu., n. 20. Some heralds have 
blazoned them sprinkling Bolts. They were anciently 
drawn as the example. At coronation dinners, and all 
great feaats given by the nobility and gentnt 
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ancient times, it was usual to set one of these salts in 
the centre of the dining-table ; not only for holding 
salt for the use of the guests, bm as a mark to separate 
and distinguish the scats of the superior sort of 
company from those of an inferior degree; it being 
the custom of former times to set the nobility and 
gentry above the salt, and the yeomanry and persons 
of lower rank below the salt. 

Saltiee. This cross is an ordinary which is formed 
by the bend dexter and bend sinister crossing each 
other in the centre at acute angles; uncharged, it 
contains the fifth, and charged, the third part of the 
field, PL IV., n. 21. 

Feb Saltibb is when the field is divided into four 
parts by two diagonal lines, dexter and sinister, that 
cross each other in the centre of the field, dividing it 
into four equal parts, in form of a saltire. PL ni., n. 6. 
Party per saltire ermine and guLea ; name, Bestwold. 

Sakguine is the murrey colour, or dark red, and is 
represented in engraving by lines diagonally &om the 
dexter to the sinister side, and from the sinister to the 
dexter. PL xli., n. 2. 

Sans-Nombbe signifies many whole figures strewed 
on the field ; but if part of them are cut off at the 
extremities of the escutcheon, as the example, PL xxzv., 
n. 31, it then is termed SemS. 

Sapphibe, in heraldry, is used to express the colour 
azure, it being a stone of a fine sky-blue colour, and 
the hardest next a diamond. 

Sabdontx ; this stone is used in heraldry instead of 
sanguine, or dark-red colour. 

Satubn, one of the planets, and is used instead of 
the colour sable. 
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SutTTEAU a fictxtMyos MifiTMil. ItaTing die bodj- of a 
lion, the tell snd boms of an awlflope, and die fmce cf 
an old man. FL xtiel, n. 9. 

Sattk. See Ma3f-Tictb. 

ScAUSG-LtAiyDKB. Tlkis instrument is naed to scale 
die walk of besieged cutles and cities. FL xdl^ n. 
18. Argad, tkaree 9ealimg4adden hemdmim gwla ; name^ 

ScAKPK. A diminntiTe of tbe bond sinister. FL it., 

n.n. 

ScEPTRK, a rojal staff used hy longs ; azme, a mxpire 
in pale or, emjdymed with am eye, FL xxm., n. 9. 

ScoKFios, FL xxmL, n. 19. Argemt, a fern aiqraSLtd 
heiweem tlaree terj^rj^amM ered sMe; name, CoU, 

Scotch Sftb, FL tyx., n. 19. This is the ancient 
wa J cf making spurs befbse rowels were inTented, with 
die buckles fixed to the beel-piece. as the g'^mwipl^ 
It is tbe Anglo-Xorman pryek-spnr. 

Scsxp, argemt, a ekemm hetweem three falimen' 9erip9j tie 
tand» amd Imddes or; name, Palmter, FL txyil^ n. 7. 
In tbe cbanoel at Snodland, in EeiiL where Thomas 
Falmer, who married the dan^ter of Fit^-Simon, lies 
buried, is the fallowing epiteph : — 

"FkhneTs all our &das were; 
I a Palmer liTed here ; 
And tniTeU'd still, tOl worn wnd age 
I ended this world's pOgrimage. 
On the blest Ascension dar. 
In the cheerful month of Mar, 
A thiUHand with foar hmidred seamen, 
I took mj joomej hence to hearenJ* 

Falmer (so called from a staff of a palm-tree, which 
they carried as thej returned frmn the bolj war), a 
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Pilgrim that visited holy places ; yet a Pilgrim and a 
Palmer differed thus : a Pilgrim had some dwelling- 
place, and a Palmer had none ; the Pilgrim travelled to 
some certain place, the Palmer to all, and not to any 
one in particular; the Pilgrim must go at his own 
charge, the Palmer must profess wilful poverty; the 
Pilgrim might give over his profession, but the Palmer 
might not. — Bailey, The dress of a Pilgrim was an 
under vest, with an outer robe, having half-open 
sleeves, showing the under-sleeves, which continued to 
the wrists. On his head a broad-brimmed hat, with a 
shell in front; on his feet sandals, or short laced 
boots ; in his hand a stafif^ and by his side a scrip. 

SoRoos, a term used by the Scotch heralds for a 
small branch of a tree. 

Scroll, or label, wherein the motto is inserted. 

ScRUTTLB. See Winnowing-Baskbt. 

Scutcheon. See Esoutoheon. 

Scythe, an instrument used in husbandry. Argent^ 
a scythe and in fees a fleur-de-lis sable ; name, Snyde, or 
Sneyde. PL xxxv., n. 34. 

Sea-Dog is drawn in shape like the talbot, but with 
a tail like that of the beaver ; a scalloped fin continued 
down the back from the head to the tail; the whole 
body, legs, and tail scaled, and the feet webbed. PI. 
xxxn., n. 7. 

Sea-Gull. PL xxxin., n. 17. Azure, a chevron or, 
Jpctween three sea-gtdls argent ; name, Houlditch, 

Sea-Horse; the fore part is formed like a horse, 
with webbed feet, and the hinder part ends in a fish*s 
tail. PL XXXI., n. 3. 

Seal. See Marine Wolf. 

Seal's Paw, erased, PL xxxin., n. 9. Argent, a 



[SEA-SER. 

, mUe. These 
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chen-im hetixeen iJiree mcd»' pates, erased 
are the arma of TarmoiUh, in Norfolk. 

Sba-Lion. The upper part is like a lion, and ths 
lower part like tho tail of a, £sh. Bee Fl. tt-utt , , n. 20. 
When the eoa-lion is drawn erect, as PL xxxi., n. 29, it 
is hlazoned, a sea-lion, erect on hie laiL 

Sba-Pib, a water-fowl of a dark-brown eolonr, with a 
red head, and the neck and wings white, PI. xsxn,, 
n. 3. Gvle«, a chevron, between three aea-pies or; name 
Snyer. 

SsAX, a Bcimitar, with a Bemieircular notch hollowed 
out of the back of the blade. PL xxsn., n. 2. It is 
said, most incorrectly, to be formed eiactly like the 
Saxon Bword. The Saxon sword was perfectly strait, 
aa evidenced hy the numbers found in tnmnii, and by 
the drawings in Anglo-Saxon MSS. The heraldic 
Soax is drawn in the shape of a cutlass or falchion. 

Seedbd is chiefly appled to roees, to express the 
colour of their seed. 

Sbobeant signifies a grifOn erect on its hind-legs, 
with the wings indorsed, and displayed as ready to fly 



PLs 



I. 13. 



Sejant, g'ltting ; a term applied to all beasts when 
bome in that position. PI, yiir., n. 21. 

S^jant-Addorbed is when two beasts are sitting 
back to hack, PI. is., n, 11, Argent, turn squirreh s^ant- 
addorscd gules ; name, SamieeS, 

Sbhb is aa irregular strewing without number, all 
over the field. PL xxsv., n. 31, 

Semghbbn, or house-leek, is port of the arms of Caius 
College, Cambridge, 

Skstibe, an ancient term for Piles. 

Bkbafb's Hkad is a child's head between three pair 
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of wings; the two uppermost and two lowermost are 
counterly crossed ; the two middlemost displayed. See 
Plate xxxin., n. 1. 

Shaokbolt, by some called a prisoner's bolt. PL 
XXXIV., n, 24. Scible, three pair of ahach^lts argent ; 
name, Anderton, See one pair, Plate xxxn., n. 27. 

Shafted is when a spear-head has a handle in it ; 
then it is termed shafted. 

Shakb-Fobk. See Hay-Fobk. 

Shahbooe, a term in Ireland for the trefoil, or 
three-leaved grass. 

Shave. See Cubbiebs' Shave. 

Shield. See Esoutoheon. 

Shovelleb, a species of water-fowl, somewhat like 
the duck. The ancient heralds drew this bird with a 
tuft on its breast, and another on the back of its head, 
as PI. xxxiL, n. 1. Gtdes, a shoveller argent ; name, 
Langford, 

Shbuttle. See Winnowing-Baskbt. 

Shuttle; argent, three wehvera' shuttles sable, tijyped^ 
and furnished with quills of yam; name, ShiMeworth. 
PI. xxvn., n. 22. 

Sile-Hanes, pi. XXX., n. 14. Such are borne in tlie 
arms of the Silk-Throwers* Company. 

SmiSTEB signifies the left side or part of anything, 
and is the female side in an impaled coat. 

SiNiSTSB Canton is the canton placed on the left 
side of the shield in chiefl 

SiNiSTEB Bend is a bend placed from the sinister 
chief to the dexter base, and in size the same as the 
bend. 

SmisTEB Chief is the left side of the chief, ex- 
pressed by the letter C, Table I,, page 10, 
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SiNiBTEB Babe, the loft hnnd part of the base, le- 
preeenteJby tho letter H, Table I., page 10, 

81NI8TKB Ha™, the loft hand. Pi msy., il 33. 

SiNopLB signifies the colour green, 

Skgik, a Scotch term for a dagger. GuZes, a dievron, 
between three ekeins argent, hilted and pomelled or, gar- 
moutifefl of OK maay-wolvea' heads, cimped doee ; naiiio. 

Slay, Slea, or Keed ; on instniment used by 
weavers, and borne as part of the arms of the Com- 
pany of Weavers of the city of Exeter. PL sxxiv., 
n. 18. 

Sling. See PIat« xxsni., n, 19. Such a sling is 
part of the arms of Cawnrdyn ; viz., so^Ie, a ding 
bendimse hetmeea two pheom' heads. 

Slipb. See Bbakcheb. 

Slipped ie a flower or branch plucked from the Btoek. 



PL; 



L.11. 



SLnc&oRN ; this term is naed by the Scotch heralds 
for wbat the French call fe cri de gverre, and the 
English the war-cry. 

Snail, Bometimoa termed a honso-EnaiL PL xxviL, 
D. 13. Sable, a fees between three house-gaaih argent 
name. Shelly. 

80L, tho eun. In heralilry Bometimes nsed to es- 
press gold, in blazoning the anuB of sovereigns. 

Soldbmno-Ibon, a tool used by the plumberB, and 
Iwrne in the arms of their Company, PL ssxiv., n. 33. 

Spade-Iron, or the shoeing of a spade PL xxxn., 
n. 25. Jjcure, three spade-irons or ; name, Becton. 

Spain, Cbown op. See Plate XLV,, n. 8. 

Bpahoellbd, or fettered, is when a horse has his 
md hind legs, of the near side, fettered w. 
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fetter-locks fastened to the end of a stick. PL xxxni^ 
n. 21. This is the arms of Percivdll 

Spebyebs, a term for tents, as borne by the Up- 
holders' Company. 

Sphinx, a fabulous creature represented with a head, 
fjEU», and breasts like a woman ; body and legs like a 
Uon, and wings like a bird. A sphinx passant, wings 
indorsed, argent crined or, is the crest of AsgtU, bart 
PL XXXI., n. 2. 

Spideb and Web. A ccbweh, in the centre a spider , 
name, Cobster, of Lombardy. See Plate xxxix., n. 10. 

Splendoub ; a term for the son, which, when repre- 
sented with a hmnan &ce, and environed with rays, is 
blazoned in splendour, 

Spbios. See Bbakohes. 

Spbinoinq, for beasts of chase, is the same as saliant 
for those of prey. PL ex., n. 15. 

Spub. Gilt spnrs were the distinguishing mark of 
Knighthood ; when borne on shields they are generally 
represented with the rowel downwards. See Scotch Spub. 

Squabe, pi. XXX., n. 7. Argent, a chevron between 
three carpenters' squares, sable ; name, Attow, 

Squibbel. PL xxvL, n. 24. Also Plate xxxix., n. 7. 

Sbuttle. See Winnowing-Basket. 

Staffobd Knot. See the example, Plate xxxn., n. 
31. Or, on a chevron gules, a Stafford knot argent^ 
the arms of Stafford town. 

Stag, borne in heraldry in various positions: as, 
trippant, courant, lodged, at hay, at gaze, &c : see those 
terms. PL ix., n. 14. 

Stabs. See Estoiles. 

Statant, signifies an animal standing, with all feet 
on the ground. PL vin., n. 2^ 

o 
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SxAYiB OF AN EsoABBUBOLH aie tiftB ea^it mys Hak 
iasne from its centre. See PL yil, n. I8L 

SnLTB. Seethe examples, Plate ssy^yii. 5. Ar^nt, 
tim>gUUiinaaliire aiAhygarmahed or; tiie azms of Jy<9ie6y, 
of YoEkshize. 

SintBiiF. PL xxmL, n. 22. Gti2ssy tirsff tOmpt 
uriik hf»ekle§ cmd gtn^ or ; nAme, Sendamore, 

Stobk. ArgeiU, a atork sabUe membered gviea ; name, 
Siarkey, of Cliediire. PL zzxl, n. 19. 

Stbbaming is the stream of li^it darting from a 
comet See Plate xvm., n. 7. 

SuTFLUx, a term £ar a rest or darian. 

Sdsr, in heraldry, is represented with, a hmnan fiuse^ 
environed with, rays^ and is termed a smi in its i9lend0ii& 
PL xxvm., n. 5. 

Supsb-Chabc^ is one fignre charged or home npm 
another. 

SuPKEtrlMBATTLBD ; oswre, a feu, at^^-mbatded, 
hetween ake eatoSea or; name, TryaiL See Plate XL. 

n.a 

ScPPOBTSBS. See page 65. 

SuppBSSsxD. See DBBBuiam. 

SuacoAT, a loose coat, formerly worn by militKry 
men oyer their azmoor, and iqoon which their anns 
were embroidsrad, in order that they nd^bt be distiBr 
gnishedin time of battle. 

SuMfOuariD is whoi one chaa^ is placed ofcr another. 
See Plate zl, n. 34, yiz., aabk, a pSe argetd, ammomUed 
of a ehevrom gfdea ; name, DifxtotL 

SuKTOCT, a term to oyea^Jl; it wgniiSfls a small 
esenteheon, ccmtaining a coat of angmentatum. 

Swallow. Or^ three awoHowa doae; proper; name. 
WaiUm. See Plate xziz« n. 2a. 
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Swan. PI. ixxi., n. 15. Gideg, a giean argent, mem- 


bered or ; naine, Leyham. 


SwBPE ; used in ancient timoB to cast atones into 


towns and fortified places of an enemy. PL xxxiv.. 


n. 17. Argent, a gicepe azure, charged with a ilone or; 




description being Mangond. 


Swivel, two iron linka which turn on a bolt. PL 


xxxiy., n. 29. Three Buch ore borne on a chevron, in 


the arms of the Ironmongers' Company. 


Stnamitb. See Sangcimk. 


Syphon. See Fibb-Bcoket. 


BiBBH, ot Mermaid. 


Tababd, a short loose garment for the body, with- 


out sleeves, worn by knights in the 15th centnry over 


their armonr in order to distinguish them in battle; 


whereon were embroidered their arms, &c. At pre- 


sent a tabard is worn only by heralds, on public occrt 


sions. 


Tabbrnaclh. See Tkft, 


L Talbot, a sort of hunting-dog between a hound and 


a beagle, with a largo snout, long, round, banging, and 


ly thick ears. PL xxxi., n. 26. ArgejU, a lalbot paseaiit. 


I^H aabk, guMS d'or ; name, Skirrington. 


^^H Tapik-Cakdlestiok. See CAtrDLBsrroK, 


^H Tabobb, or Tassbb, a part of armoiu- to cover the 


H thighs. 


^^1 Tasskl is a bunch of silk, or gold fringe, and is an 


^^H addition to the strings of mantles and robos of state. 


W^M PI. xiTin., n. 18. Galea, Ih-ee tageels or ; name, WooJer. 


^ Tabsbllbd; that is, decorated with tassels. 


Taxi, a Ckosb, or 8t, Anthony's cross; so callcJ 


^^^ because Si Anthony the monk is always painted with 



Sietion&ry 
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it upoa his babit; likewieo named from the Groek 
letter tau. PL isxvi., n. 26. 

Tkazel, the head or eeed-vefisel of a epecies ot 
tluHtle ; it is used bj clothiers in dreasing cloth, and 
burne in the arms of their Company. PI, sxxiv,, n, 7. 

Tknnb, or TiWNY, eignifice orange-colour, and in 
engraving is represented by diagonal lines from the 
deiiter to the Binistor side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicnlai lines. PI. kli., n. 1. 

Tbnt, tabernacle, or pavilion, PI. zxzix., n, 21. 
Sahle, a chevron between diree lenls, argent ; name, Ten- 



T6tb (French), 
Teatch-Rakk. 

THnSDERBOLT, l 

inflamed at each 



^gnifies the head of an animal. 
PI. X3X, n. 4. 

1 heraldry, is a twisted bar in pale 
id, snrmomiting two jagged darts. 



in saltire, between two wings displayed with streams ot 
fii'e. PI. xxvii., n. 20. 

TiAKA, a cap of golden cloth, from which hang two 
pendants, embroidered and fringed at the ends, «em^ of 
crosses of gold. This cap is enclosed by three coronets : 
on the top is a mount of gold, with a cross of the same. 
When Boniface VIIL was elected into the See of 
Rome, 1295, he first encompassed his cap with a 
coronet : Benedict II., in 1335, added a second to it ; 
aad John XXII., in 1411, a third, with a view to indicate 
by them that the Pope is sovereign priest, the mipreme 
judge, and the »ole hgidator amongst Christians. PI. 
SLV., n. 4. 

TiGaoE is a French term for a shield divided, or 
ingrafted into three areas. PL xxxtil, n. 26 to 33. 
These partitions are not used by English heralds. 

TiBBQ^-in-BBNT). Ibid., n. 26 
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TlEBO£-lN-FBSS. i&uf., n. 33. 

TiBBO^-iN-OYBONS, bend sinisterwise. Ihid., n. 29. 

TlEBOl^-IN-GTBONS ABONDL Ihtd,, n. 31 
TlEBO]£-IK-MANTLS. Ihid., n. 32. 

TiEBoi-iN-PAiBLE. Ihid,, n. 27. 

Tesboi^in-pale. Ihid,f n. 28. 

Tesboe-in-pile, from sinister to dexter. Ibid.y n, 30. 

TiQER Hbbalbio, so termed to distinguish it from 
the natural tiger. See PI. ym., n. 3. 

TiGEB Natubal. See PI. xxix., n. 1. 

TiLLAOE, Eaee-Hbad. PL XXX., n. 3. 

Tiltino-Sfeab, a spear used at tilts and tournaments. 
PI. XXIX. n. 8. 

TiMBBE, signifies the helmet, when placed over the 
arms in a complete achievement, but, properly, is only 
the French name for crest. 

TiNCTUBE is the colour of anything in coat-armour : 
under this denomination may be included the two 
metals or and argerU, gold and silver, because they are 
often represented by yellow and white, and are them- 
selves of those colours. 

TiBBET, a modem term for manacles or handcufTs, 
as in the badges of the house of Percy. PL x., n. 12. 
See also another form, PI. xxix., n. 3. 

Tomb-stone. PL xxx., n. 10. Three such are tho 
arms of Tomb, 

Topaz, a stone of a gold colour, by some used instea<3 
of or. 

ToRX, an ancient name in heraldry for a spinning* 
wheel. 

ToBQUED, wreathed or twisted, from the Latin 
torqiieo, 

ToBQUED, sometimes applied to a dolphin hauriant^ 



IHdionary 
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irbich forma a fignre ■iitiri;"' to the letter S. See 
PI xn., n. 18. 

ToBBB. See Wbkath. 

ToRTEATTx iB 8 rooodle of a red ookmr. II Tm, n. II. 

ToBTOisE ; verl, a tortoite pamani ar^ient ; name, 
Gatudg. PL sxTi., n. 13. 

TonBHG, a French term eynoaymoos with Rxoakdast. 

ToWEB ; argent, a toioer gabU, haring a tenling^adder 
raised against if in bend minister. This is the arms of 
Cardiear ap DinwaU, Lord of Abener, in South Wales. 
PL jxHJt^ n. 10. 

TowBBKD, a term applied to the towers or turrets on 
walls or castles, also applied to towers when soimountcd 
hy smaller toners or turrets; as, azure, a loaer triple- 
I'teered or; Dame, Towers. 

Tbasstldekt, a term for water rniuung through the 
arches of a bridge. See PL xxra., n. 22. 

Tbahbpobed is when bearings are placed ont of their 
nsoal fiitaation. See PL Kssvin., n. 33. 

Tkepoil, or three-leaved grass, PI. vi., n. 21. Argent, 
a feu ni3)«ie helween three trefoil* ilipt gvleg; name, 
Thoi-p, of Gloucestershire. 

Tbbill^, or latticed ; it differs fcoia fretty, for the 
pieces in the treiUe do not cross under and over each 
other, but are carried throughout, and are always 
nailed in the joints. Argent, treiUe guJea, nailed or ; 
name, Bardonenche. See PL ILL, n. 5. 

Tbbshubb, allowed to be half the breadth of the orle, 
and is borne flory and counterflorj : it passes round the 
field in the same shape and form as the escutcheon, 
ftud is generally borne double, and sometimes treble. 
PI. v., n. 5. PI. SIX., n. 9. If a coat be impaled with 
ftuother, either on the dexter or sinister side and hath 
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a tressare, the tressure must finish at the impaled line, 
and not be continned round the coat. The double 
'^ tressure flowerie " encompasses the lion of Scotland, 
and is frequently met with in the arms of the Scotch 
nobility. 

Tbbstlb, or three-legged stool. PI. xxviu., n. 14. 
Qvlea ; a fess humeUSyhettoeen three tresUes argeTU ; name, 
Stratford, 

Tbkvbt. pi. xxvin,, n. 13. Argent^ a trevet sable ; 
name, Trevett, The trevet is termed from its three feet, 
a trtjpody which in Greek signifies a stool of so many 
feet. 

Tbbvbt, triangular. PL xxxv., n. 12. Argent, a 
triaihguLar trevet sable; name, BarkU. 

Tbioobpobated is a lion with three bodies issuing 
from the three comers of the escutcheon, and meeting 
under one head in the fess point ; this device was borne 
by Edmund Grouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother to 
King Edward L PL xxxn., n. 16. 

Tbident, a three-pronged barbed fork, generally 
placed in the hand of Neptune. 

Tbipabted, divided into three parts. 

Tbipabted, a cross-flory. PL xxxvn., n. 9. 

Tbippant, or TBiPPma; this term is proper for 
beasts of chase, as passant for those of prey; repre- 
sented with one foot up, as it were on a trot. See 
PL EC, n. 14. Argent, a stag tripping proper, attired and 
wnguled or; name, Holme, 

Counter-Tripping is when two beasts are tripping, 
the one passing one way, and the other another, as the 
example, PL ix., n. 10 ; also, sable, two hinds counter^ 
tripping in fess argent; name, Cottingham, See PL 
xxzL, n. 13. 
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gTWiteii «» diflB& fSBBodk wk» Ibfel laBfSHfcel Oar 

Oft HGK dkoo^ieA iar fvAi, «iii bb* ■ ■■Jim if J to 
«e««iiiii& » Iky foe^ ^Mbs ni 



IHrBJsrauL Sw t&i 4xtiix^^ FL xxev^ bl 4r dha 

FL ^TTTTT.^ iL. !'}«. iin» ilMsk^ Moitf^ nm, <i jufii 



l^rBSffiEOij^ <]r Ttn»BiB&. FL. xcvxm^ n.. IL. Tbm 

TTTitajD^ « :9itiiQl tviPir oil t^ ql^^ ii£ mun&oL. 
TuaasE. Sw FL. xua^ 3* ;^ C^«&£b^ am <s immi 
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TuBBETBE, having small turrets on the top of a wall 
or tower, as PL xxxix., n. 19. 

Tuscany, Cbown of. PL xlv., n. 17. 

Tusk, the long tooth of an elephant, boar, Sec 

Tusked, a term nsed in blazonry, when the tusks of 
an animal are of a difSsrent tincture from its body. 

Umbbated, signifies shadowed. 

Und6k, or Undt, the same as Waved, or Wavy. 

Unguled, signifies hoofed. 

Unioobn, a fabulous beast, well known as one of the 
supporters of the royal arms. PL xxxi., n. 5. Argent^ 
a unicorn passant gtdes, armed or ; name, Siasam, 

Union, Oboss of the. This form was settled, aj>. 
1707, as the badge of the union between England and 
Scotland, and is blazoned, azure, a saltire argent sur- 
mounted of a cross gules, edged of the second, as in 
PL XXXVI., n. 27. After the union with Ireland in 1801, 
the cross of St. Patrick argent a saltire gules vfBs incor- 
porated with these, forming, when combined, the 
national flag known as the union jack. 

Ubchin. See Hedge-Hog. 

UBDiE. See OLEOHiB. 

Yaib, a fur used for lining the mantles of officials of 
high rank, supposed to have been derived from sewing 
together the skins of a small animal of a bluish tinge 
on the back and white on the belly; therefore this 
fur is always understood to be argerU and azure, unless 
any other metal or tincture be specified. PL il, n. 4. 
Argent, a border vair. PL v., n. 16. 

Vaib Ancient, as appears by many good MSS^ was 
represented by lines nebule, separated by straight lines, 
in fess. See the example, PL xl. 

Vaib, a Cboss, is one composed of four pieces of 
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vair, thoir pointB turned to one anoUier, in tho form of 
a croBB, PI. myi., n. 34. 

Vajb-en-Poist is a far with the cupa ranged upon a 
line connterwiae, argont and azure. PI. xl. 

VALLAai-CaowN was of gold, with palisades fixed 
against tho rim ; it was given by the general of the 
ai'my to a captain or soldier that first entered tho 
enemy's camp, by forcing the palisade, PI, slv., n. 21. 

Vambbaoed, signifies an arm habited in armour. Seo 
PL isxiT., n. 34. Chik», three dexter arms vavAraced, 
■n pale proper ; name, Anwitroag, 

Vamplatb, a piece of steel formed like a funnel, 
placed on tilting-spoara just before the hand, to secure 
it, and bo fixed as to be taken oS at pleasure. 

Vamnet, a term by some French authors for the 
escoUop or eoclde-Bhdl, when represented without eara 
See PI. sxiTiiL, n. 11. 

Vabyelied, or Vjibvhllbd. See Vebtbis and 
Jesses. 

Vkniqb, Ceown of thb Dogb or. PL xlv., n. SiO. 

Venus, one of the planets, used for the colour vert, 

Vebdoy signifies a bordure to be charged with any 
kind of vegetableH. The example is, argeni a bordure 
aintre, verdny of eigM Ire/oih, argent. PL Kxivni., n, 12, 
It would be more heraldic to say, argent, a harder 
cliarged with eight Irefoih, argent. 

Vbuby, or Ym££, always consists of four distinct 
colours, whose names must be mentioned in the blazon, 
as thus; verry, or, azure, table, gtdet, &c. PL JU 

Yeht signifies the colour green : it is represented in 
engraving by diagonal lines &om the dexter chief to 
the sinister base. PL ii. 

Vbbvblb, small rings fixed to the end of the jeesas, 
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throngli which &lconers put a string in order to fSasten 
the bells to fdcons' legs. 

YiBOLLBS, or Yebules, a term applied to the orna- 
mental rings of a hnnting-hom, when set round with 
metal or colour different from the horn. 

Voided is when an ordinary has nothing but an 
edge to show its form : all the inward part supposed 
to be cut out or evacuated, so that the field appears 
through: therefore it is needless to express the colour 
or metal of the voided part, because it must of course 
bo that of the field. PL xzxvn., n. 17. 

YoiDBBS. These figures are formed like the flanches 
and flasques, yet they differ from both as being always 
smaller, and not so circular. PL xzxv., n. 7. 

Voider, according to Holme, is certainly a diminutive 
of the flanch, and, by reason of its smallness, cannot 
be charged. It is a bearing ; but being very rarely used 
as such, several heraldic writers do not mention it 

Vol, among (he French heralds, signifies both the 
wings of a bird borne in armoury, as being the whole 
that makes the flight. PL xxxv., n. 16. 

Demi- Vol is when only a single wing is boma PL ix., 
n. 23. 

Volant : thus we term any bird that is flying. PL ix., 
n. 22. 

VoRANT : a term for any fish, bird, beast, or reptile, 
swallowing any other creature whola PL xvi., n. 19. 

VuLNBD signifies wounded, and the blood dropping 
therefrom, as is represented on the breast of the example* 
PL xvL, n. 5. Likewise a heart vulned. PL xxxv., 
n. 18. Argent, a feas gules, between three "hearts wlned^ 
arid distilling drops of Uood on the sinister side proper ; 
name. Tote. 
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Waxxb Ewr. See &e eMamjik^ FL XTrn., n. 31. 
Wallzd. See Mnisaxix. 

so called from haTing 
Abber, Beds, which 




hr die frmify of Waiden, in 
mUnacn to Ihe BAme. 

W AnxL-CAKS. a roand cake of hnad. 

Watxb-Bag8^ PL TXT.y n. IS. Jjyaif, fvo waler 
bag» aoftte, ioop^i AA^eAo- €r ; namey BamiMer. These 
bags aocieiitlT weEecaziied br the help of the hoop, put 
about the neck. This ia mael j a ^aii^ of the next 
charge. 

Watzk Bocgkt, a Teasel anrientlT used bj soldiers 
to fetch water to the campu See PL tttt., n. 16 ; and 
PL ¥1., n. 20. 

Wattlkd, a torn for the gills of a cock, &c^ when 
of a difEsrent tmctnre from its bodj. 

Watt, formed like waTes, haying always thre« 
risingB, like waTes rolling; also a line of partition. 
PL in. 

WxABZ, Wkib, or da», in /«». It is made with 
stakes and osier twigs, interwoven as a fence against 
water. PL xxxt., n. 25. Some authors term it a Haie. 

Wkel: this instrument is nsed to catch fish. PL 
XZXIT., n. 12. Arffemi, a chemm emiW, between tkret 
weeU, their hoops upwards, tert ; name, WffUeif. See 
another, PL xxxn., n. 30. Or, a chevron bdween three 
such weds sable ; name, Fdbome, 

WxLL, as example, PL xxxy., n. 8. Gides, three weOs 
argent ; name, HadiswelL Also PL xxxy., n. 9, sabie^ 
three wells argent ; name, Borton. 

WsLL-BucKET, argent^ a well-bucket sable, handle amd 
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hoops or; name, Pembetion. See the example, PI. 
XXXVI., n. 30. 

Welks ; die name of a shell-fish. PL Yin., n. 7. Sable 
a fess engrailed between three wdkes; name, SheUey, of 
Sussex, Bart. 

Wkrvbls. See Vbbvels. 

Whabbow-Spinble : an instmment formerly used 
bj women to spin as thej walk, sticking the distaff in 
their girdle, and whirling the spindle ronnd, pendant 
at the thread. PI. xxxiy., n. 13. 

Whale's Head. See PL xxxym., n. 24. Argeni^ 
three whales' heads, eMe ; name, WhaUey, 

Whiblpool. See Gubges. 

Whintain. See Quintain. 

Wing of an Iupebial Eagle. The Germans and 
French always represent the wings of the eagle with a 
small feather between the pinion feathers. See PL 
XXXVIII., n. 29. 

Windmill-Sail. PL xxxin., n. 24. Azure, a chevron 
between three windmiU-iaih ; name, Milnes. 

Winged, the term used in blazonry when the wings 
are of a different tincture from the body. 

Winnowing-Basket, for winnowing of com. PL 
XXV., n. 17. Azure, three fans (or winnowing-baskets) 
or; name, Septvans, 

Wolf. PL xxxl, n. 10. Argent, a wolf passani 
sable; name, WahaUe. 

Wool-Cabd, PL XXX., lu 1. Sable, three wool-cardsy 
or; name, Cardington, 

Wbsath, an attire for the head, made of linen or 
silk, of two different tinctures twisted together, which 
the ancient knights wore when equipped for tourna- 
ments ; the colours of the silk are usually taken from 
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Heraldic Tentu. 



EngliA. 


Frmek. 


LaHn. 


lu bend 


EnBande 


Oblique dextrorsus 
positus 


Pariy-per-bend 


TrancM 


OUiqne dextrorsus 
bipaititnm 


Bendlet 


Bandelette 


Bandula 


Bezant 


Besant 


Bizantius nummus 


Bezimty 


Bezants 




BiUets 


Billettes 


Laterculi 


BilleUy 


Billett^ 


Tiaterculatus 


Border 


Bordure 


Fimbria 


Bordered 


Bord^ 


Fimbriatus 


Oiiboshed 


Caboss^ 


Ora obvertantia 


Caltraps 


ChauRsi^trappea 


Murices or Tribuli 


Canton 


Canton 


Quadrans Angularii 


Cantoned 


Cantonn^ 


Stipatus 


Charge 


Charge 


Figuia 


Charged 


Charge 


Ferens 


Cheeky 


Echiquet^ 


Tesselatnm 


Chess-Book 




Lusorius Latrunculua 


Chevron 


Chevron 


Cantherius 


Per Chevroa 


Mantel^ 


Manteliatum 


Chevrony 


Chevron^ 


CantheriatuB 


Chief 


Chef 


Summum 


In Chief 


In Chef 


In Summo 


Cinquefoil 


Quinquefeuille 


Quinquefolia 


Clech^ 


Clech^ 


Floralus 


Close 


Clos 


Clausum 


CoUared 


AcoU^ 




Combatant 


A£Erontd 


Pugnantes 


Compony 


Compone 


Compositus 


Connter-Compony 


Centre Compon^ 


/ 


Connterchanged 


Parti de I'un en rMutre Transmutatus 


Counter-lmbattled 


Bretess^ 


Utrinque-pinnatus 


Counter-quartered 


Conf-Escartel^ 


Contraquadrate par* 
titus 


Connter*potent 
Counter-Vair 


Contrepoteno^ 


Partibulatum 


Contrevaire 




Coward 


Cou6e 




Cotice 


Cotice 


TsBuiola 


Cotised 


Cotov^ 


Utroque latere ao* 
cinctus 


Couchant 


Couchant 


Jacens 


Couped 


Coup^ 


A latere disjunetum 


Combed 


Creste 




Couple-close 




Cantheria 


Courant 


Courant 


Currens 


Crowned 


Couronn^ 


Corouatus 


Crescent 


Croisant 


Luna Comute 
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English, 


French, 


Latin. 


Crest 


Cr^te 


Crista 


Crested 


Creste 




Oro88 


Croix 


Crux 


In-Cross 


En Croix 


Li modumcruciB ool- 
locata 


(.^rosslet 


Croisette 


Crncicula 


Dancette 


Danche 


Denticulatus 


Defamed 


Diffiime 




Demy 


Demi 


Dimidiatus 


Diapered 


Diapre 


Duriatus 


Difil^renoea 


Brisures 


Dmtunutiones armo* 
ram 


Displayed 


Eploye' 


ExpAnsQB 


Dismembered 


Dismembre 




Dismembred 


Mome' 


Mutilatus 


Dormant 


Dormant 


Dormiena 


Doublings 


Double' 




Dove-Tail 


Assemble 




Embattled 


Creuele 


Pinnatus 


Engrailed 


Engraild 


Striatus 


Engrafted 


Ente 


Insitus 


En droned 


Environe 


Septus 


Erased 


Arrache 


Lacer 


Eradicated 




Eradicatus 


Ermine 


Hermines 




Ermines 


Oontre Hermiues 




Ebcalop 


Coquille 


Conchilium 


Escarbuncle 


Escarboucle 


Carbunculus 


Escutcheon 


Ecusson 


Scutum 


Etoile 


Etoile 


Stellula 


Fess 


Face 


Fascia 


Per Fess 


Coup6 


Transverse sectiua 


Fitchy 


Fiche 


Figibilis 


Fillet 


Filet 




Fimbriated 


Franch^ 


Fimbriatus 


Flanch 


Fianque 


Orbiculi segmentnm 


Flory 


Florence 


Liliatus 


Fret 


Frette 


Frectum simplex 


Fretty 


Frette 


Frectata 


Furs 


Pannes 


Pellis 


Fusil 


Fus6e 


Fusus 


Fusilly 


FuseM 


Fusillatum 


Garb 


Gerbe 


Fascis frumenlnriua 


Galtrap 


Chaussde-trappe 


Murices 


Grardant 


Gardante 


Ob verso ore 


Gliding 
Gorged 


Ondoyante 


Undans 


Clarin6 


Cymbalatus 


Gules 


Gueulet 


Buber 
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EngUth. 


French, 


Latin, 


Gutty 


Gutt^ 


Guttis respersum 


Gyron 


Gyron 


Cuneus 


Gyronny 


Gironn^ 


Guneatus 


Hauriant 


Hauriant 


Hauriens 


Helmet 


Casque 


Galea 


Homed 


Accome 




Hooded 


Chapperone 


Oalyptratus 


Imbattled 


GrenelM 


Pinna tus 


Indented 


Dancbe 


Indentatus 


Incensed 


Anim^ 


Incensus 


Indorsed 


Adosse 


Ad inviceui tergum 
vertented 


luescutcheoL 


EcuBson 


Scutuluni 


Ingrailed 


EngrailM 


Striatus 


Invecked 


Ganell^ 


Invectus 


Issuant 


Issant 


Naflcens 


Label 


Tiambel 


Tiambella 


Ijambrequin 
Langued 


Lambrequin 


Pennae 


Lampasse 


Lingua 


Lozenge 


Lozange 


Bhombus 


Lozengy 


Lozang^ 


Bhombulia inter 
stinctiiH 


Mantle 


Manteau 


Pallium 


Martlet 




IMei-ula 


Manche 


Mancbe 


Mauica 


Masele 


Made 


Macula 


Masoned 


Massone 


Glutinatus 


Membred 


Membre 


Tibiatus 


Millrind 


Fer de moulin 


Ferrum molendina- 
rium 


Montant 


Montant 


Resupiiius 


Mound 


Monde 


Mundus 


Musseled 


Emmusele 




Mullet 


Molette 


Riitula Calcuris 


Nebuly 


NebuM 


Nubi latum 


Or 


Or 


Aurum 


Orle 


Environne 


Limbus 


In Orle 


Environne 


Ad Oram positus 


Over all 


Sur le tout 


Toti superinductmn 


I'ale 


Pal 


PabiR 


In-pale 


En Pal 


In Palum collocatua 


Pall 


Pairle 




Paly 


Palle 


Palis exoratus 


Pj.let 


Vergette* 


Palus minutud 


Paly-per-fess 


Gontrepale 


Gontrapalitus 


Piiriy-per-palc 


Parti 


Partitus 


PupQlone 


Papellonn 


Papillionatus 


Ptuisant 


Passant 


GraJiens 
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F/ngliili. 


French, 


Latint 


Patty 


Pate 


Patens 


Paw 


Patte 




Perished 


Peri 




Pheon 


Fer de dard 


Ferrum jacul 


Pile 


Pointe 


Pila Pontis 


Pometty 


Pomette 


Sphserulatus 


Potent 


Potence 


Patibulatum 


Proper 


Propre 


Color naturali!^ 


Ptupure 


Pourpre 


Purpureus coloi 


Quarter 


Quartier 


Quadrans 


Qaarteiiy 


Escarteld 


Quadripartite 


Quartering 


Escarteler 


Cumulationes .r- 
morum 


Quarterly Quartered Centre escartelent 




Quatrefoil 


Quatrefeuille 


Quatuorfolia 


Rampant 


Rampant 


Erectus 


Banged 


Range 


Ordinatus 


Bebuses 


Armes parlantes 




Beversed 


Renverse' 




Regardant 


Regardant 


Retrospiciens 


Respect}uit 


Affronte 


Pugnantes 


Rising 


Essortant 


Surgens 


Rompu 


Rompu 


Fractufl 


Boundle 


Torteau 


Tortella 


Sable 


Sable 


Ater, or Niger 


Saltier 


Sautoir 


Decussis 


Party-per-Saltire 


Escartele en Rautoir 




Saltirewlse 


Pose en sautoir 


In decussim dispo 
situm 


Saliant 


Saillant 


Saliens 


Sealed 


Escaille 




Segreant 


Segrant 


Erectus 


Sejaut 


Assis 


Sedcns 


Seme 


Seme 


Sparsus 


Shortened 


Raccourci 


Accisus 


Streaming 


Chevelee 




Stringed 


Enguiche 


Appensus 


Statant 


En pied 




Surmounted 


Surmonte 




Tail 


Queue 


Cauda 


Taloned 


OngM 


Ungulatus 


Tiercb 


Tierce 


Tertiatuin 


Treille 


TreiUe 




Trefoil 


Treffle 


Trifolium 


Tripping 
Trunked 




More 8U0 inot dena 


Tronque 


Tnincatus 


Tnsked 


Defendu 




Vair 


Vair€ 


Variegataiii 
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HercUdie Tenrn. 



EngUsh, 


Frei 


Vert 


Vert 


Voided 


Vuid^ 


Volant 


Volant 


Vorant 


Engonlant 
Ombrd 


Umbrated 


Water Bouget 


Bouse 



Wavy Ond^ 

Whirlpool Toumant d'Ean 
Two Wings expanded Vole 

A Wing Un Demi Vol 

Winged Aisl^ 

Wreath Torce 

Wyveni Dragon 



LaHn. 

Viridis colnr 

Evacuatus 

Volans 

Vorans 

Inumbratus 

liter Aquarius mill- 

taris 
Undulatus 
Gurges 
Ala 

Ala edmplex 
Alatus 
Tortae 
ViTem 
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imanual of lElanfc antr iSobiUtB. 



Honour, says Cicero, is the reward of virtue, as infamy 
is the recompense of yice ; so that he who aspires to 
honour should arrive at it by the way of virtue ; — ^which 
the Bomans expressed by so building the Temple of 
Honour, that there was no possibility of entering it 
without first passing through the Temple of Virtue. 

THB KING. 

The King is so called from the Saxon word honing ^ 
cr cuning^ from can, intimating power, or ken, know- 
ledge, wherewith every sovereign should especially be 
invested* 

The supreme executive power of the British dominions 
is vested, by the English laws, in a single person, the 
King or Queen; for it matters not to which sex the 
crown descends; the person entitled to it, whether 
male or female, is pmiediately invested with all tho 
ensigns, rights and prerogatives of sovereign sway. 
What follows, therefore, is applicable equally to queen- 
regnant as to king. See Queen, p. 217. 

The king is styled Father of his country; and 
because the protection of his subjects belongs to his 
care and office, the militia is annexed to his crown. 
He is also called the fountain of honour, because in him 
IB vested the power of bestowing titles and dignities. 
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A kisg JB to fight the battles of his people, and to' 3 
right and justice done to them ; as eJso, according { 
liis eorunatioii oath, to preserve the rightB and privileges 
of OUT holy church ; the rojal prerogative belouging 
til the croivn; the laws aad cnstoms of the realm; to 
d(i justice, show mercy, keep peace and unity, &c. ; and 
he hath power of pardoning where the law condenms. 

The king being ^'ncijiiu in, caput, et Jinig ^rliantenli, 
may of his mere will oud pleasure convoke, adjourn, 
ivmove, and dissolve parliamonts ; as also to aay bill 
that is passed by both Houses he may reiiise to give 
his royal assent without rendering a reason; without 
which assent it cannot pass into a law. He may also 
increase the number • of the peers of the realm. 

The king of England is deemed a constituent port 
()f the supreme legislative power, and therefore is not 
himself bound by any general act of parliament, nnless 
es[iecially named. He is the generalissimo of the 
kingdom, with the power of raising and rcgnlating 
fleets and armies — the fountain of honour, office, and 
privilege — head and supreme governor of the natumal 
church, the fountain of justice and general conservator 
of the peace of the kingdom — his majesty being supposed, 
in law, to be always present in all his courts, though 
he conaot personally distribute justice. His judges 
ate the mirror by which the king's image is reflected.! 

Besides the attribute of sovereignty, the law ascribes 
to the king, in his politieal capacity, absolute ■perfection : 

* Sinoo the union of EDgland and Scotland, the king can 
ueiUier muko an English peer nor s Scotch peer ; all the peeta 
tliHt tlie king of Great Britain noir creates, er either iif tha 
United Kingdom or of Itelund, 

t Plowdeu 
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pthe "king can do no wrong ;" which nncieiit nnd fanda- 
meatal maiim is not to bo undei'stood as if everything 
b'ftnsacted by the government was of conree jnst and 
lawful, bnt meauB only two things : First, that what- 

»ever is exceptionable in the cendnct of public affitirs is 
Dot to be imputed to the king ; nor is he answerable 
for it personally to his people. And, 2n(ily, that the 
prerogative of the crown extonda not to do any injury ; 
it ia created for the benefit of the people ; and therefore 
cannot be exerted to their prejudice. Or perhaps it 
means that, although the king is subject to the infirmities 
and paEBions of other men, the constitution has pre- 
Bcribed no mode by which be con be made personally 
imenable for any wrong that he may actnally do. The 
law will therefore presume no wrong, where it has pro- 
vided no remedy. The hmolabiliiy of the hing ie eesen- 
I tially necessary to the free exercise of those high 

^^^ prerogatives which are vested in him, not for his own 
^^■{irivate splendour and gratification, but for the security 
^^■And preservation of the real happiness and liberty of 
^^■bis subjects. 

^^1 The law ascribes to the king's nmjesty, in his poli- 
^^B'tical capacity, an absolute immortality. The king never 
^^ (Uos. Henry, Edward, or George, may die; but the 
king survives thorn all. For, iromediately upon the 
decease of the reigning prince in his natural capacity, 
his kingship, or imperial dignity, by act of law, without 
any inlerregnum or interval, is veEt«d at once in his 
heir, who is eo instanti king, to all intents and purposes. 
And BO tender is the law of supposing even a possibility 
of his death, that his natural dissolution is generally 
called his demise ; demissas regit, vel coranee ; an es- 
presaion signifying merely a transfer of properly. 
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Bt letters patent, his majeetj msj erect new 
|M% nnivetBitiee, bishopricE, cities, boroughs, cd 
hoepitalB, schools, fairs, markets, courts of judicature. 
fonets, chases, free warrens, &c. ; and no forest or chase 
is to be made, nor castle, fort, or tower to be built, 
without his special licence. He has also power to 
tumx money, and to settle the denomination or value 
for n-hich the coin is to pass cnirent. 

Tlje duiainions of the kings of England were first 
England, and all the sea round about Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all the isles adjacent, even to the shores of 
the neighbouring nations ; and our law saith the sea is 
of the legianoe of the king, as well as the land ; and as 
a mark tliereof, the ships of foreigners have anciently 
asked leave to fish and pass in these seas, and do 
this day lower their topsails to all the king's ahipB: 
war ; and all children borne upon these seas (i 
times happens) are accounted natural-bom subjectE 
the king of Great Britain, and need not he naturalized 
as others bom out of his dominions. 

To England, Hcnrj I. annexed Normandy, and 
Henry II, Ireland, oar kings being styled only brds of 
Ireland till the 33rd of Henry Till., although they 
had all kingly jurisdiction before. Henry II. 
tuiDCsed the dukedoms of Guyenne and Aujon, 
counties of Poitflu, Touraine, and Maine; Edward 
all Wales; and Edward IIL the right, though not 
possession, of France; hut Henry V, added both, 
bis son, Henry VL, was crowned and recognised by 
the states of the realm at Paris. King James L ad< 
Scotland, and since that time there have been 
iJdod considerable pai'ts of America, the East Indies, . 
well as that almost fifth qnarter of the world Ai 
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Of the sacred person aud life of tbe Itmg our laws 
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a tender, that it 
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customs a, 

only to imagine or intend his death : and, aa he is the 
father of his country, bo every subject is obliged by hiB 
allegiance to defend him, as well in his natni'al as 
political capacity; for the law Batth, the life and 
member of every subject is at the aeryice of the 
Bovereign, 

THS gUEGR. 

The Queen is bo called front the Saxon word 
eaninffine, as the king from koniHg. 

The Queen of England ia either qneen-regnant, 
queen-consort, or queen-dowager. The queen -regnant, 
or sovereign, ia she who holds the crown in her own 
right; as the first (and perhapa the second) Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Auiie, and her preseut 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria; and such a 
queen has the same powers, prerogatives, rights, digni- 
ties, and duties, as if she were king. 

The queen-consort is the wife of the reigning king ; 
Bsd she, by virtue of her marriage, is participant of 
divers prerogativea above other women. 

She is a public person, exempt and distinct from the 
king ; and, not like other married women, so closely 
connected as to have lost all legal or separate existence 
so long as the marrii^e eonttnues. Fur the queen- 
consort is of ability to purchnse lands, and to convey 
them ; to make leases, to grant copyholds, and do other 
acts of ownership, without the concurrence of her lord, 
which no other nuirried woman can do. She is also 
capable of taking a grant from the king, which no 
other wife is from her husband. The qneen-consort of 
England has separate courts and ofBoers distinct from 
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the king's, not only iu matters of ceiemony, bat even uf 
law; and her attomej and solicitor-general are eotitlud 
to a place within the bar of his majesty's courte, 
togotber with the ting's counBeL She may libewiGO 
Bue and he sued alone, without joining her husband. 
She may also have separate property in goods as weU as 
lands, and has a right to dispose of them by will. Iu 
short, she is in all legal proceedings looked upon as a 
single not as a married woman. The reason given for 
which is this : the wisdom of the common law would not 
have the king (M-hose continual care and study ought to 
be for the public good) troubled and disquieted on account 
of his wife's domestic affairs ; wherefore it vests in his 
queen a power of transacting her own concerns without 
the intervention of the king, aa if she was an unmarried 

The queen-consort has also many eiempliona and 
minute prerogatives. For instance, she pays no toll; 
nor is she liable to any amercement in any conrt. 
But, in general, except where the law has expressly 
declared her exempted, she is upon the same footing 
with other subjects; being to all intents and purposes 
the king's subject, and not his equal. 

Though the queen-conaort is in all respects a subject, 
yet, in point of security of life and person, she is put 
on the same footing as the king. It is equally treason 
to compass or imagine the death of our lady the king's 
companion, as of the king himself. If, however, the 
queen he aecused of any spociee of ti'eason, she shall 
(whether consort or dowager) he tried by the peers of 
parliament. 

A qucen-dowftgor is the widow of the king, and as 
such enjoys most of the privileges belonging to her as 
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queen-consort But it is not high treason to condpire 
her death, because the succession to the crown is not 
thereby endangered. Yet still, pro dignitate regali 
(for sustaining the royal dignity), no man can marry 
a queen-dowager without special licence from the 
reigning sovereign, on pain of forfeiting his lands and 
goods. But a queen-dowager, when married again to h 
subject, does not lose her regal dignity, as peeresses* 
dowager do their x>eerage when they marry com 
moners. 



The Boyal Style, as settled on the 5th of November, 
1800, in consequence of the union with Ireland, which 
was to commence from the 1st of January, 1801, runs 
thus :—" Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith; and of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, on earth the supreme head." 
In the Latin it is differently expressed : — "Victoria, Dei 
Gratis Britanniarum Eegina," &c. ; the word Britan- 
niarum, first introduced upon the above occasion, being 
regarded as expressive, under one term, of the incorpo- 
rated kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
James I., when he ascended the throne of England, 
revived the title which had been laid aside by an 
edict of Egbert; in the commencement of the ninth 
century, and styled himself King of Great Britain^ 
comprehending under that appellation his dominion 
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over England and Bcotlftnd. Before the "Union of 
the Crowns," Britain alone was in general need in the 
etyle of our sovereigns, to signify England and Wales. 
Alfred, however, was called Governor of the Chiisiiaiis 
of Britain ; Edgar, Monarch of Britain ; Henry II., 
King of BriUtin; and, nearly synonymoua with the 
latter, John was styled, Bex BTitonium. 

The title of King of Iretarul, was first granted by 
the Pops to Henry II,, though it was not regu 
larly added to the royal dignities, until assumed by 
Henry VIII., in 1541 ■ before that time the dominion 
of the hJngli^li sovereigns over that island was nsoally 
expresaed by the term " Lord ;" and it is a fact, 
that our monarehe publicly denominated some of the 
Irish chieftains Hugs, while they tbemaelveB were 
content with the aubordinato honour of " Lord." It 
should be remembered, however, that the title of 
king did not invariably denote sovereignty ; and, ac- 
cording to the ancient feudal system, of which those 
Irish kings formed a part, many of the barons who 
were dignified with tliat high-sounding appellation, 
were ia a state of vassalage. The King of Majorca 
was tributary to the King of Arragon; the King of 
Man to the King of Scotland ; and the Kings of Ire- 
land to the King of England ; to which might be 
added other instances from the early history of this 
country ; while even so late as the reign of Kichard IL 
the whole of the kings of Ireland were tributary to 
Eobert de Vere, duke of that Island. 

The title of Defender of Ihe FaU.h, still retained in 
the royal style, belonged anciently to the kings of 
England, though it bad sot been generally assumed 
by them. "Wa are and will be Defenders of the 
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f Catholic Faith," ie im expression to be funnd in writs 
Richard II. Pope Leo X., in the year 1521, re- 
newed that dignity, which wsiS afterwards couflrmed 
by Olement VII,, in consequence of Henry VIII. 
having niitten an answer, then much esteemed, to 
Luther's boot on the Babylonian Captivity. Dpon 
the suppression of the monasteries, the Pope issued a 
bull, annulling this title ; hat his attempt was as fntUe 
in that respect, as was his silly effort to depose that 
sovereign: tiie English Parliament, in the S5th year 
of Henry's reign, eslablished it beyond the power of 

^ change from foreign interposition, giving that monarch 
sot only a complete confirmation of the title, hut tho 
power of exercising it. The Pope's supremacy in 
England was totally suppressed, and the Icing acknow- 
ledged Supreme Head of the C'laiTch, as well as of the 
state ; thereby laying the foundation of that reformation 
which was aftcn'wards so completely and happily ac- 
complished in this kingdom. 

Henry VIII. was the first King of England who 

I assumed the title of Majetty, which is still retained. 

KrBefore that reign the sovereigns were addressed by 

■ the style of "JMj Liege," and "Jour Grace-" the 

latter of which epithets was originally conferred on 

Henry IV. " ExixB^at Grace" was given to Henry VX ; 

" Mott Siyh and Mighty Prince," to Edward IV. ; 

" HighveM," to Henry VII. ; which last eipresaion 

was BomotimoB nsed to Henry VIII., and sometimes 

*' Grace;" until near the end of his reign, when, in 

l.tuatters of state, they gave way to the more lofty and 

■'Appropriate appellation of "Majesty," being the ex- 

vLth which Francis I. addressed him at tbeii 

bterview ir. 1520, The Emperor Chai-les Y. had, the 
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ptecoding year, first aseumed tJie novel and 
Bounding title of Majesty ; and the polished Freni 
monarch lost not bo favourable an opportHnity of com- 
plimenting our then youthful Henry. Elizabeth was, 
however, frequently addressed aa the " QueeiCg Hiyh- 
»e»*," as well as the " Qaeen't Majesty." James I. com- 
pleted the present style of "Most ExceUetU Majetty,' 
or " Sacred Majesty" the latter being in allusion to 
the inviolability or sanctity of the royal person and 
prerogatives. 

The title of her present Majesty is as follows :^ 

" Her most Excellent Majesty Victoria, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of the Orders of the 
Garter, Thistle, Bath, St. Patrick. St. Michael, 
George, and the Star of India." 

The royal onns are as follows ; — 

Quarterly, first and fourth gules, three lions passant 
gardant in pale, or, for England; second, or, a lion 
rampant, within a double tressure, flory-counterflory, 
gules, for Scotland ; third, azure, a harp, or, stringed 
argent, for Ireland; the whole encircled with the 
garter and its motto. 

Crest. Upon the royal helmet the imperial crown^ 
proper, thereon a lion statant-gardant, or, imperially 
crowned of the first. 

Sajtporterii. Dexter, a lion rampant-gardant, or, im- 
perially crowned proper; sinister, a unicorn, argent, 
armed, crined and unguled or, gorged with a coronet 
composed of crosses pattee and fleurs-de-lia, with a 
chain af&xcd thereto, passing between the fore-lega and 
reflexcd over the baek of the last. 

ISoUo. DiKO sc MON Dboit is in the compartment 
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below the shield, with the miion roses, shamrock and 
thistle, engrafted on one stem. 

THE PBINCE OF WALES. 

Since the nnion with Scotland, his title has been 
*< Prince of Great Britain, but ordinarily created Prince 
of Wales ;" and as eldest son to the King or Queen- 
regnant of England, he is Duke of Cornwall from his 
birth, as likewise Duke of Eothsay, and Seneschal of 
Scotland. 

His mantle, which he wears at royal coronations, is 
doubled below the elbow with ermine, spotted diamond- 
wise; but the robe which he wears in parliament is 
adorned on the shoulders with five bars or guards of 
ermine, set at a distance one from the other, with gold 
lace above each bar. 

The younger sons of the sovereigns of England are 
by courtesy styled princes by birth, as are all their 
daughters princesses ; and the title of royal highness is 
given to all the king's children, both sons and daughters, 
and her present Majesty, by letters' patent under the 
Great Seal, in February 1864, was pleased to declare 
her royal will and pleasure that, besides the childi-en of 
the sovereigns of these realms, the children of the sons 
of any sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
have and at all times hold and enjoy the same title. 

DUKE. 

The title and degree of a duke is of more ancient 
standing in other countries than with us; for at the 
time of the Conquest, the king himself was Duke of 
Normandy, which perhaps was the reason that neither 
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be uor his Bnccessors for several ages thought fit to 
raise a subject to so high a dignity. 

The first duke we meet with in Ekigland, properly so 
called, was Edward, Bamamed the Black Prince, eldest 
son to King Edward III., whom his father, on the 17th 
March, 1337, created in parliament Duke nf Cornwall : 
by which creation the first-bom sous of the sovereign 
of England are Dukes of Cornwall from their birtb. 

A duke is paid to be so called &um dux, a leader or 
captain, because the d'ires of the ancient Romans were 
leaders of an army, and chosen in the field, either by 
casting lots, or by the common voice ; but now the 
dignity of duke is generally conferred by kings and 
princes, and descends to the heir ; though in some 
nations sovereigns are so called, as Duke of Savoy, 
Brunswick, &c. 

Dnkes, marquesses, eorls, and viscounts were for- 
merly created by investiture with much ceremony. 
The creation is now simply by letters patent of the 
sovereign nnder the great seal. 

A duke's mantle or robe of estate is the same as that 
of the prince, with this difference, that it has only four 
guai'ds of ermine with a gold lace above each, that of 
the prince having _;Ji,'e. 

The mantle which a duke wears at the coronation of 
a king or queen over his surcoat, &c., is of crimson 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and is doubled with 
ermine below the elbow, and spotted with four rows of 
spots on each shoulder. 

All dukes' eldest sons, by the courtesy of England, 
ore from their birth styled marquises if their fatlieis 
enjoy that title ; if there is no marquisate in the family 
they take the next hi^^best title ; thus the eldest aon of 
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fhe Duke of Northumberland has the courtesy titld of 
Earl Percy, there being no marquisate among the family 
honours. The dukedom of Manchester has neither 
marquisato nor distinct earldom, so the eldest son is 
Viscount Mandeville. The younger sons are all styled 
lords, with the addition of their Christian name, as Lord 
Thomas, Lord James, &c. ; and all dukes' daughters are 
styled Ladies. 

A duke has the title of grace ; and in formal super- 
scriptions or addresses is styled, most high, potent, and 
noble prince ; and dukes of the royal blood, most high, 
most mighty, and illustrious princes. 

For coronet, see PL xlhi., n. 6. 

MABQUIS. 

A marquis, which by the Saxons was called marken' 
reve, and signified a govemor or ruler of marches and 
frontier countries, hath been a title with us but of late 
years, the first being Kobert Vere, Earl of Oxford, who, 
by King Eichard II., in 1387, was created Marquis of 
Dublin, and from thence it became a title of honour; 
for, in former times, those that governed the marches 
were called lord marchers, and not marquises. 

His robes are the same as that of a duke, except that 
he has only three guards and a half instead of four on 
the shoulder, and his coronation mantle has four rows 
of spots on the right shoulder and but three on the 
left, whereas a duke's has four rows on eacn. 

The honour of marquis is hereditary, as is that of a 
duke, earl, yiscount, and baron ; and the eldest son of 
a marquis, by the courtesy of England, is called earl, 
or by the next highest title in the family when there is 
no earldom; thus the Marquis of Salisbury's eldest 

Q 
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by that of his dignity. An earl has the title of lord- 
ship ; and, being written to, is styled right honourable. 
By the courtesy of England, an earFs eldest son is 
bom a Yisconnt if there is such a title attached to the 
name, otherwise he is called lord only, as in the case 
of the Earl of Derby, whose eldest son is Lord Stanley, 
and an earl's daughters are all ladies ; but his younger 
sons have no title of peerage. 

VISCOUNT. 

The next degree of honour to an earl is that of 
viscount, which was anciently an of&ce under an earl, 
who, being the king's immediate of&cer in his county, 
and his personal attendance being often required at 
court, had his deputy to look after the af^s of the 
county, which of&cer is now called a sheriff, retaining 
the name of his substitution (in Latin vicecomes) ; but 
about the 18th of Henry YI., 1440, it became a degree 
of honour, by his conferring this title upon John Lord 
Beaumont, by letters patent, with the same ceremony 
as that of an earl, marquis, and duke. 

The mantle of a viscount has two guards and a half, 
each having a gold lace ; his coronation mantle has three 
rows of spots on the right shoulder, and two on the left. 

His coronet, which is a circle of gold, is adorned 
with twelve silver balls. PI. xlhi., n. 9. 

The title of a viscount is, right honourable and 
truly noble, or potent lord. 

The eldest son of a viscount has no title of peerage, 
nor are his daughters ladies ; but the eldest son and 
daughter of the first viscount in Great Britain and 
Ireland are said to be the first gentleman and gentle- 
woman without a title in the kingdom. 
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The two archbifiliops have Buperintendence over all 
the chOTchea of England, and in some respects over the 
other bishops; aud the Archbishop of Cauterbory has 
a kind of eupererainence over the Archbishop of York ; 
for he bae power to smnmoii hitn to a. national synod 
or convocation, and is primate of oU England, and next 
ia rank to the royal fiunily ; precedes not only dukes, 
bnt all the great of&cers of the crown ; nor JoeB any, 
excopt the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, come 
between liJTn and the Archbishop of York. 

He is "prinwfe and melropolilait of ail England," and 
has the title of grace given him, and most reverend 
father in God. 

To the Archbishop of Oanterbary it properly belongt 
to crown the sovereign, to consecrate s new-made bi8hop_ 
and to call provincial synods : the Bishop of London 
being accounted his provincial dean, the Bishop of 
Winchester his chancellor, and the Bishop of Kochester 
his chaplain. 

The Archbiflhop of York, who ie " primate of England 
and Toelri^litaH of his province," hna the honour tc 
crown the q^neen-consort, and to be hor perpetual 
chaplain : he hath also the title of grace, and most 
reverend father in God. 

Next to the two atchbishopa in the episcopal college, 
the bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester have 
always the procodenco, by a statute nuidc 21 Hen. 
VIII. ; and all the other bishops according to the 
priority of their consecrations. 

The Bishop of London precedes, as being bishop of 
the capital city of England, and provincial dean of 
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Canterbury, tibe Bishop of Durliam, as Earl of Sedburg ;- 
and the Bishop of Winchester, as prelate of the order 
of the Garter. 

All bishojm (as spiritnal barons) are said to be three 
ways barons of the realm, viz. by writ, patent, and 
consecration; they precede all under the degree of 
fisconnts, having always their seat on the sovereign's 
right hand in the parliament-house ; and being the 
fathers and guardians of the church, they are styled 
fathers in God. 

As the two archbishops are called most reverend, 
and have the title of grace, so the inferior bishops are 
called right reverend, and have the title of lordship 
given them. 

A bishop's robe, in parliament, is of fine scarlet 
cloth, having a long train, and is doubled on the 
shoulders with miniver, edged with white ermine, as is 
the bosom ; and when he goes to the House of Lords 
(the sovereign being there), his train is supported by 
four chaplains to the door of the house ; after which, 
by a red riband fixed to the end of the train and tied in 
a loop, he supports it himself^ the loop being put over 
his right wrist ; and in that form he takes his seat, 
having a four-square cap on his head. 

BASOKS. 

A temporal baron is an hereditary dignity of nobility 
and honour next to a bishop ; and of this degree there 
are two sorts in England, viz. a baron by writ, and a 
baron by patent. 

A baron by writ is he unto whom a writ of summons 
in the name of the sovereign is directed, without a 
patent of creation, to come to the parliament, appointed 
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to be Iiolden at a oertam time aod place, and there to 
treat and advifie with hie BOTeietgn, the preltLtes, and 
ucibility, about the weighty afiairs of tlie nation. 

The first ioetitutor of a baron bj patent was Kifg 
Kichard II.. who in the year 1388, the eleventh of hia 
reign, created John Bcanchamp, of Holt Castle, Baion 
of Kidderrainster, and invested him with a Burcoat, 
mantle, hood, cape, and verge. The newly-created 
baron is now brought into the House of Lords in his 
robee, between two peers of the same degree, and 
introdacod by Garter King-of-arms, who carrieB the 
letters patent, the baron himself bearing the writ, A 
baron has but two guards and laces on each shoulder ; 
and his coronation mantle has but two rows of spots on 
each shonlder. 

A baron hnd no coronet till the reign of King 
Charles II,, when he was adorned with a circle of gold, 
and six silver balls set close to the rim, but without 
jewels, as now home. PI. sliii., n. 10. 

A barony by patent goes to the heir-male, being 
almost universally so limited. Eat a barony by writ 
goes to the heirs-general ; and in caee of more female 
heirs than one, it becomes in abeyance, when the king 
may make his option, and grant it to which of them ho 
thinks fit. 



PEiviLBGKa OP pbehs. 

The nobility of England enjoy many groat privilegM, 
the principal of which are as follows ; — 

They are free from all arrests fur debt, as being the 
king's hereditary counsellors: therefore a peer cannot 
be outhiwed in any civil action ; and no attadimeni 
lies against his person ; but execution may be taken 
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'■pon his lands and goods. For the Bome reason the/ 
are £ceo &om all attendance at coort-leet, or eberifis' 
toms; or, in case of a riot, from attending the posse 
eomilaCug. 

In criminal causes thej arc tried by their peers, who 
giro their Terdict not upon oath, aa other juries, but 
npon their honour. A court is built on purposo, in the 
middle of Westminster Hull, which is pulled down 
^hen their trials are over. 

he honour of, and prevent the spreading 
of any scandal lipon, peers, or any great officer of the 
realm, by reports, there is on express law, called Kan- 
datum tnagnalitm, by which any man convicted of 
scandalona report against a peer of the realm 
^tjfaough true, is condemned to a fine, and to remain in 
till the same be paid. 

BABONETS. 

This title was originally instituted by King James I., 

f May, 1611, by letters patent under the 

»1, to feed his unpardonable profusion, although 

■rimder the specious pica of assisting him in the reduction 

The whole order was designed by the 

* fijunder not to esceed two hundred persons, of which, 

if any became ertinet for want of male-heirs, no new 

creations should bo made oven to fill the vacancies. 

King James indeed never exceeded the number, eseept 

by four in the room of tho same number who were 

derated to tlio peerage. But the great rule of the 

_ institution was, that none should be admitted unless 

pon good proof that thoy were men for quality, stato 

if living, and good reputation, worthy of it ; and, at the 

li, descended of a grandfather by the father's sido, 
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tbat bore arms, and had aleo a clear revonne is lands 
of at leist l.OOOi. per annuni. 

Tboee who are conTersant with the personal history 
of the kiDgdom, and will read over the first list, will 
be readily convinced that it was highly respectable. 
U)d that these reqnisitea were complied with. 

In the reign of Charles 11., howerer, this list of 
baronets was increased to 888 ; and since the reign of 
George IL, the number haa been unlimited, and the 
qualifications necessary for admission into this order 
have been frequently dispensed with. 

The order of baronets in Scotland was also projected 
by King James, fur the plantation and cultivation of 
the province of Nova Scotia, in America ; and his son, 
Charles I., executed his fiither's plan of institution, 
soon after his accession to the throne, the first person 
dignified with this order being Sir Eobert Gordon, of 
GordoDstow, whose patent bears date May 28, 1625. 
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AceoRDiKa to the most antbentic accounts, this most 
ancient and noble order was instituted by King Edward 
III., anno 1360, the 24th year of his reign.* 

* Tbe patron, Si Gporge, wbb a pereon of great renown and 
chivalry, who, accordiiig to iha learned Selden, sntfered nmrtyik 
dom St Lydia, unilei Dloclettan. His fkmo was bo great, that 
niBoy temples and monasteries were dedicated to him in tbe 
Eastern routitries, whence bia repntation reached Euglaud. whL'rs 
his memory is rtill annnnlly celebrated on tbe 23r(l day of April, 
oommonlj callud SL Geoiaa'a d»^. 
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Bespeoting the pristine institution, no positive in- 
formation has yet been elicited. By some writers it is 
said, that the English monarch, having engaged in a 
war against France, to obtain that crown, which he 
claimed as descended to him in right of his mother, 
thought fit to allure to his party all such brave men 
as were eminent commanders and soldiers of fortune, 
with the view of exciting a spirit of emulation and mili- 
tary genius among his nobility. To this end he erected 
a round table in the castle of Windsor, in imitation of 
King Arthur's at Winchester ; and here the numerous 
guests were exercised at tilts and tournaments and 
royally entertained with magnificent feasts, to attach 
them to the king's party. On his return from his 
victorious expedition into France, he rewarded those 
knights who had served him valiantly with this 
distinguished badge or order; the total number so 
honoured being twenty-six, of which the king himself 
was one. 

Other authors assert, that, the same king displaying 
his garter as the signal of a battle which was crowned 
with success (supposed to be Cressy), gave rise to this 
order. 

A romantic story has also obtained credence, that the 
fair Countess of Salisbury, in dancing with King 
Edward, let fall her garter, which the king took up, 
and tied round his own leg,^ at which the queen being 



* There may be more truth in this tradition than has been 
generally supposed. The Countess of Salisbury alluded to was 
probably that celebrated beauty, Joan Plantagenet, tlie Fair 
Maid of Kent, ultimately the wife of Edward the Black Princei 
and mother of Richard U. — Ed. 
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jealous, or the eourtiera Bmiling, he restored it to itB 
fair owner, giving as a motto — 
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it qui tnal 7 pease. 

to him (oi her) who evil thinhs of it 
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f have been 



L, thia order, 
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has CTsr been considered as the highest in tank and 
dignity in the world, and with which kings and prinecB 
of all natioaa have deemed it most honourahlo to be 
invested, consists of the sovereign and twenty-five com- 
panions, called knights of tlie Garter. There aid 
besides five principal ofBcers : the prelate, annexed to 
the see of Winchester ; the chancellor anneiod to 
the sea of Oiford; registrar, the dean of Windsor; 
Garter king of arms ; and uslior, or black rod. Of 
these the prelaie is the principal, whose ofB.ce is as 
ancient as the institution. William de Edynton, then 
bishop of Winchester, was the first prelate; from which 
time his successoi's, bishops of Winchester, have con- 
tinued prelates to this day. Tho prelate is obliged to 
wear the habit of the order yearly, on the vigil and day 
of St. George, whether it be in parliament, or on any 
other solemn occasion and festival. 

With respect to the chancellor, at the first institntion 
of this order the common seal was ordained to remain 
in the custody of whatsoever knight companion the king 
should please. But King Edward TV. finding it neces- 
sary to settle the office of chancellor of the Garter on 
tk person distinct from the knights companions, yet snb- 
Horvient to them, in a chapter holden at Westminster, 
tiiu 16th of his reign, ordered that the seal should bo 
delivered to Bichard de Beauchamp, bishop of Salis- 
bury, during plensure; and nut long afterwards, bj 
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f IbtterB patent, by reason that the chapel of Wmdeor 
e within the diocese of Salisbury, the said Eichard 
de Eeaucliamp was ordoiued chancellor for life; and it 
waa further ordained that, after his doccase, hie sacces- 
BOrs, bishops of Salisbury, should always have and hold 
the said ofGce of chancellor. 

King Edward VI., however, in the 7ih year of his 
reign, ordained that this high office should not be 
executed by an ecclesiastic, but by a knight of known 
extraction, sufSuient abilities, and of honour untainted ; 
whereupon Sir William Cecil, then principal secretary 
of state, was mode chancellor of the Garter ; and so 
this office continued, until King Charles I., by the 
unanimous consent of the knights companions, declared 
that the bishop uf Salisbury and his snccessora shonld 
for ever have and execute the office of chancellor of 
tlie Garter, and should succeed thereto immediately 
upon the first vacancy : irom which period the bishops 
of this see have continued to preside as chanoellors, till 
recently, when, by a rearrangement of the dioceses, 
Windsor was transferred to the see of Oxford, and 
oonse^uently the bishop of Oxford is now chancellor 
of the order of the Garter. 

The office of registrar was constituted at the first 
institution. What the first registrar's name was, or 
who were his successors to tlic reign of Henry V., are not 
known ; hut from the reign of Henry V. to that of 
Henry Till, they were canons of Windsor. The first 
dean of Windsor constituted registrar was John Vesoy, 
in the 8th of Hoary VIII. ; and at a chapter holden at 
Whitehall, 11th Charlea I., that prince was pleased to 
declare that the office of the dean and registrar shonld 
_be nnited in one and the some person. For the greatei 
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lumour and ^Lendonr of tiiis most noble order, Kmg 
Henrj Y^ wi& the advice and consent of the faiighta 
companiunSy institiitBd the office of Garter King-of-azms, 
and waa pleaaed to appoint Iiini tiie principal officer 
within, die office of azma; and chief of all the serfants 
of anna. 

The aerrices enjoined by him relating to the order 
were at first pex&rmed hj Windsor Heraldrat-armsy an 
officer created with that title hj Edward TTT, nmch 
abont ^le time of the institation. of this order. 

The first person created Garter was Sir William 
Bmggesy who in the institution of his office is calLed 
^ Jartier Boj d'Armes d'An^ois f but his title other- 
wise mns '^Dictas Gartier Bex Armorom.'' John 
Smart was soccessor to Brogges^ and had this office 
gLT^ him bj pa^nt mider the title of ^Bex Armorom 
de Garteria f and John Wrythe was styled ^ Principalis 
HeraLins et Officiarins inditi ordinis Grarterii Armorom 
Bex AngLLCormn." But Sir Gilbert Dethic, leaving out 
" Heraldns^" joined " Principalis" with '^Bex," and so 
it has since contumed ^Principalis Bex Armomm*' 
(Principal Eing-of-arms). 

There was assigned b j Qneen Elizabeth a badge of 
gold, to be dailj worn b j the King-of-arms and his 
SDCcessors on his breast, in a gold chain or riband, and 
thereon enamelled the sovereign's arms with an imperial 
crown, and both sorromided with a princely garter ; but 
Sir Edward Walker, when Grarter, obtained leave to 
impale therein St. Greorge's arms with thoee of the 
■orereign. 

The o£&ce of Usher of the Black Bod was likewise 
institnted by the fonnder, and was granted by him te 
William Whitehorse, Esq., for life, and was then termed 
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^'Offidmn HoBtiarii CapellsB Eegis infra Oastmm de 
Windsore." In the 3rd of Henry IV. this office is 
called ^ Offidmn Yirgarii comitiyfe de la Grarter infra 
Castrum Eegis de Windesore." 

In the next patent to John Athelbrigg, 1st Henry Y., 
it is altered to "Officium Virgarii sive Osirarii, &c. 
And afterwards ''(Mcimn Yirgae Bajuli coram Eege 
ad Festum Sancti Georgii infra Castrmn Eegis de 
Windesore ;** and oyer since it has passed in patent by 
the name of **Yirg8B Bajolus Yirgarius," or "Niger 
Yirgifer/* But in the constitutions of the office he has 
the title giyen him of Hostiarius, and is also there 
required to be a gentleman of name and arms; and if 
not a knight at his entrance into office, he is to be 
knighted by the soyereign. 

As Garter was declared the principal officer of arms, 
this officer was appointed chief usher in the kingdom, 
and so called Gentleman Usher of the Black Eod. 

In a chapter holden at Whitehall, 13th Charles II., 
this office was fixed to one of the gentlemen ushers 
daily waiters at court, the eldest of whom is properly 
called Gentleman Daily Waiter and Black Eod. His 
employment in general, besides what relates to the 
order of the Garter, is attendance in the House of 
Lords, and also among the officers of the court. In the 
8th of Elizabeth there was assigned him a gold badge, 
to be openly worn in a gold chain or riband on his 
breast, composed of one of the knots in the collar of the 
garter which tie the roses together and encompass the 
garter on both sides. 

The first elected by King Edward into the most 
noble order of the Garter was Edward, his eldest son, 
sumamed the Black Prince ; and the rest of his accom- 
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plulied eompminng were liiese lint foUow, ind wlio an 
iiiiM pihoed in tiheir afaJk : 

L The BoferogD, Kmg: EdvBid IIL 

2. EdwdLFtinoeofWaleB. 

3. Hemy, INikB of I^iieuter. 

4. Ttwmes Bemdiampg Eail of Wanriek. 

5. PieB^ Cbptain de BeodL 

6L BaliihSlBA»d,£ailGfSteficvd. 

7. William ]fontKiite;EU of Saluboiy. 

& Soger ll<ffizaier,£ad of MaidL 

9. Sir John liale. 
10. 8ir Bartholomew Bm^g^ieEBiL 
IL Sir John Beancfaamp. 
12. & John Mi(diim. 
la Sir Hugh Ooarfceoaj. 

14. Sir Thomas HoUanL 

15. Sir John Giey. 

1& Sir Bidiard FitB^imon. 

17. Sir Hilea Stafdetxn. 

18. Sir Thomaa WalL 

19. Sir Hn^ Wrotealry. 

20. Sir Nele Lorin. 

21. Sir John Chandra. 

22. Sir James Andlej. 

23. Sir Otho Holland. 
2i. Sir Heniy Earn. 

25. Sir Sane Daabridiooiirt 

26. Sir Walt» Pavely. 

From this account, it appears that the persons who 
were distingnished by this honour were not all of the 
nobility ; bnt at the present day this high and most 
honourable badge of distinction is generally bestowed 
on members of the peerage. 

In their stalls they are placed according to their 
•eniority, and not according to their dignities and titles 
of honoiir : hence a knight bachelor in former days ha« 
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taken precedency of a duke, as Sir Henry Lee, k&t., 
bad ■piecoiaacy of the Duke of Lennox, in the time of 
James I. 

By a chapter bolden 3rd of June, 1786, a new statute ■ 
vae ordained, that ths order should consist of the soto- 
reign and twentj-five knights compaiuous, exchisivc of 
the sons of his Majesty or his saccossors, who had been, 
or might ho, elected knightB thereof. 

Edward III. connected with the order a mmibor of 
poor or alxas-knigttB, men of rank and merit, who had 
not the means of living nobly ; an institution which is 
etill continued, the mombors of which wore long known 
Bnder the title of Poor Knights of Windsor. Thoy are 
now called Military and Naval Knights of Windsor. 

The habit and insignia of the order of the Garter are, 
garter, surcoat, mantle, hood, George, collar, cap, and 
feathers. The Gaetkb, of dark-blue velvet edged with 
gold, bearing the motto, "honi sorr qoi mal t pbnse," in 
letters of gold, with buckle and pendant of richly-chaeed 
gold, is worn on the left leg below the knee. PI. sxi., 
a. 3. Tho MANTLE is of blue velvet lined with taffeta ; 
on the left breast is embroidered the stab. PI. ssi., n, 4. 
The BTJBOOAT, or kirtle, is of crimson velvet lined with 
white taffeta. The hood afGied to tbo mantle is also ol' 
orimaon velvet. The hat is of black velvet lined with 
ivhite taffeta, and odorued with a large plume of white 
ostrich feathers, with a tuft of black heron's feathers 
in the centre, af&xed to the hat by a band of diamends. 
The COLLAR is of gold, composed of twenty-sis pieces 
(in alluBicin to the number of knighta), each in the form 
of a garter, enamelled blue, with the motto. PI. ssi., 
n. 1. To which is appended the badgb, or figure of St. 
on horseback, PI. xxi., n. 2. The jevfkl (PI. xsi^ 
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THE UOBT BONODBABU KIUTABX OBDBB OF THE BATH. 

Knightb 09 THE Bath, bo called from part of the 
ceremony at their creatiDn, were commonly made at the 
coroDation of a king or queen, or at the creation of a 
prince or doke of the blood royal. 

In the reigu of Henry lY. there was a degree of 
knighthood apociGed nnder the express appollution of 
Knighta of the Bath. That king, on the day of his 
coronation, iu the Tower of London, conferred the 
honour on furty-aii esqaircs, who had watched all the 
night before, and had bathed themBelves. Mr. Belden 
thinks this order more ancient than the time of Henry 
IV. ; and Mr. Aahmole is of opinion that the said king 
did not constitute, but rather that ho restored, the 
ancient manner of making knigfatB, for formerly knights 
bachelors were created by cccleBiastics with the like 
ceremonies ; which, however, were by King Honry IV. 
made peculiar to the degree of knights of tlie Bath. 

After the coronation of CharleB II., who created 
sixty-eight knights, the order was neglected till the year 
1725, when George I. was pleased to revive and re- 
organise it, to consist of the sovereign, grand-master, 
and thirty-Bii companions. That king allowed the 
chapel of King Henry VH, to bo the chapel of the 
order, and directed that each knight's banner, with 
plates of hia armij and style, should be placed over the 
several etollB, in like manner as over those of the 
knights of the Garter in St. George's chapel, at Wind- 
sor ; and he allowed them supporters to their arms. Hie 
ffi Prince William, second son to the 
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f Prince of Walos, on tbia occaaion was made tho first 

night compBniou ; liia Grace tlie Duke of Montague, 

I grand-mastor ; aad tlio dean of WestiniDater {for the 

Lg) dean of the order. The other officers aro, 

I Bath King-of-anus, a registrar, who is also sccretajy, 

I s. gentleman-ash or of the scarlet rod, and a mossenger. 

I The office of genealogist has heeu recently aholished. 

Several altoratioua have since heon made. In Jaiiu- 

ftry, 1815, it was ordained that "for tho purpose of 

commemorating the auBpieioua termination of tho long 

and arduous contests in which this empire had been 

engaged," tho order should bo composed of three clasaos. 

The FIRST GLASS to consittt of not exceeding Bovouty- 

two knights grand crosses, exolusivo of the sovoreiga 

and princes of the blood. They are distinguished by 

the letters G.C.B. after their names. 

Second class, Knishts oohhandbbs (E.O.B,) to be en- 
titled to the distinctive appellation of knighthood, and to 
have the same rights and privileges as knighte bachelors, 
taking precedence of them ; they wear the badob pen- 

»dent by a red riband, instead of collar, round the neck 
(PL XXL, n. 2), and the star embroidered on the left side. 
PI. XXI., n. 4. Those persons only are eligible either to 
thia or the first class who are not below the rank of 
major-general in the army, or rear-admiral in the navy, 
excepting twelve of the number, who may be appointed 

^for civil or diplomatic services. 
Thiiid class. CoMPANioMS OF THH OBDEB (C.B.) take 
precedence of esquires, but are not entitled to the appel- 
lation of kniglits bachelors. The badge ( PI, % 
worn pendent by a narrow red riband to the button-hole. 
Tho BADGE is commonly pendent by a ring to a broad 
red riband over the right shoulder, hanging on the left 
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Bide ; but on pejiicnlar occaBiouB it is wom pendont to 
tlie collar, Fl.xzi., n.land 2. The snaooATS ors of red 
taffeta, lined with white, and girt with & ■white kirtle. 
The MANTLE ia also the same ns the anrcoat, with the 
star (PI. XXL, n. 3) on the left breast Motto, 

JTNOXA IN UNO." 



THB MOST ANCIENT O&DSB OF THE THIBTLK 






Ib fancifully stated to have been instituted bj king 
Achains oa the occasion of a bright cross, sinular to that 
on which the patron, St, Andrew, suffered martyrdom, 
appearing in the heavens to him and Hurgua, king of 
the Fids, on the night previous to the battle gained by 
them over Athelstaii, king of England, The date ib 
not known of its origin, but it was revived in 1540, by 
James V. of Scofland; again by James II. of England, 
in 1G79 ; and subsequently by Queen Anne and King 
George I. ; since which it has been several times ro- 
organised. The order consisted of the sovereign and 
twelve knights until the reign of King George IV., who, 
by royal warrant at Lis coronation, increased the 
number of knights to sixteen. The collab has thistlea 
and sprigs of rue and gold enamelled (PL xxn., u. 1), to 
whiL-h is appended tho badge, n. 2. The etae is 
worn on the left side (n. 3) ; and tho jewel is pendent 
to a green riband over the left shonlder, tied under 
tho arm, (n. 4.) Motto, "nemo mb impunb lacbsski." 
The officers of this order are — the dean, a seci'ctary, an 
usher of the green rod, and the Lord Lyon king-of-arms. 

THB MOST ILLnSTMODS OEDEE OF ST. PATEIOK 

Was instituted by King George III., Feb. 5, 1783, and 
Bonsists of the sovereign, grand-maator, a prince of^^i 
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blood royal, and fifteen knights ; the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, pro tempore^ being grand-master. 

The officers of the order are, the Lord Primate the 
Archbishop of Armagh, prelate; the Archbishop of 
Dublin, chancellor ; the Dean of St. Patrick, registrar ; 
a secretary ; a genealogist ; an usher of the black rod 
and Ulster king-of-arms. 

The ooLLAB is of pure gold, composed of six harps 
and ^ye roses alternately joined together by twelve 
knots ; in the centre is a crown, and pendent thereto 
by a harp is the badge. PI. xxii., n. 1 and 2. The 
STAB is of silver embroidery, upon a circular centre or^ 
a cross saltire gu,, surmounted by a shamrock slipped 
ppr., each leaf charged with a crown or, within a circular 
fillet of gold, with the motto," quis skpababit." PI. xxii., 
n. 3. The jewel is likewise worn pendent from a light 
blue riband scaifwise over the right shoulder, n. 4. 

THE BOYAL HANOVEBIAN GUELPHIO OBDEB 

Was founded by his majesty George IV., when Prince 
Regent, in 1815, in commemoration of the raising of 
Hanover into a kingdom, and for rewarding those 
persons who had performed any signal service to their 
king and country. Until his royal highness the Duke 
of Cumberland became King of Hanover, this decoration 
was at the disposal of the sovereign of Great Britain : 
it is now wholly Hanoverian, unde the control of the 
King of Hanover. The order is composed of three 
classes, into which civil and military men are admitted, 
viz., grand crosses, commanders, and knights. The 
BADGES of the military grand crosses, military com* 
manders, and military knights, only differ in size 
according to their class. PI. xxin., n. 2. 
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The BADGES of the civil granil crosses, commanders, 
and knights are also alike, only differing in aize, 
having a crown npon the npper limb of the croBS 
(without the swords), by which it is suspended, and a 
wreath of oak-lcares instead of laurels. It is worn on 
grand occasions suspended from the coUar (n. 1) ; but 
on ordinary occasions it is worn pendent from a sty- 
bine riband scarfwise. Conunundera eogpend it by a 
sky-blne riband worn ronnd the neck, tmd knights by a 
riband and gold buckle from the button-hole. 

The STA3 worn by the military grand cresses is of 
eight points, &c., with the motto, " keo abpeea TEanisT," 
n. 3. That worn by the civil grand crosses only differs 
in the omission of the swords, and a wreath of oak- 
leaves being Rubstituted for laurel. 

The star of the civil commanders differs from tho 
last. See PI. ssm., n. i. 

That of the military commanders is the same, with 
the addition of the swords, and changing the oak into 
laurel-leaves. 

TBB HOST CISTXHaUISHBD OBDER OF ST. HIGHAIL 
AND ST. GEOEQB 

Was also instituted by his majesty George IV., in 
1818, in commemoration of the united states of the 
Ionian Islands being placed under hia sovereign pro- 
tectorship. 

The order is composed of three classes, and consists 
of the sovereign, a grand-master, a first and principal 
knight grand cross, eight grand crosses, twelve knights 
commanders, and twenty-four knights, exclusive of 
British subjects holding high and confldentivl employ in 
the service of the united states of Malta. 
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The OOU.AB wid badqr (PL xsiii., n. 1 and 2) nro 
I worn round the neck on grand occasions ; but ordinarily 
I- the badge is worn pendent &om a rod riband with blue 
[■edgea. 

The STAR worn by the knights grand eroHses is of 
I exquisite taete, and can only be understood by reference 
[ to PL xxni., n. 3. That worn by the knights com- 
■ mondoTB is of a eimilar description, bnt of leee beauty, 
auL, fig. i. Motto, ' 



I 



THE MOST tXlLTJlD OBDEB OF THB BTAB 0¥ INDIA (K.S.I.) 

This order xvas instituted by her present Majesty, 
23rd of February, 1861. It consisfa of the sovereign, a 
grand-master (the governor-general of India for the 
time V.ing), and twenty-five knighta, together with 
Buch extra or honorary knights as the crown shall from 
time to time appoint, The et&tutcs provide that it 
shall be competent for tlie sovereign to confer the 
dignity of knight of the order npon such princes and 
chiefs of India as ehftll entitle themBelves to her 
Majesty's favour, and on such of her Majesty's British 
subjects as shall render important and loyal services to 
the Indian Empire. The stab, to be ivorii on the left 
breast, ia formed of wavy rays of gold issuing from 
the centre, having thereon a star of five points in 
diamonds, encircled by a light-blue enameUed riband 
(on which the points rest) tied at the ends, and in- 
■cribed with the motto, '' heavkh'b light oub guhib," 
also in diamonds. {Vide Frontispioce.) 

The ooLLAB ia composed of the united red and white 
historic roses of England, and the lotus flower of 
India, between them two palm brandies tied tc^etber 
in saltire, and in the centre aa imperial crown all of gold 
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richly enamelled in their proper csolonra, and coi 
by a double chain of gold. 

The BADGR worn as a pendent to the cnllor, or to the 
riband when the collar is not worn, coneistfl of an onyx 
camoo of her Majesty's head in profile, set in a perforated 
tnd ornamented oval containing the motto of the order, 
Eurraountod by a etor of five points all in diamonds. 

The riband is of pale bine, with a white 
Viwarda each edga 



KDIQHTB-BANKEBETS 



This degree of knighthood is of very ancient dat& It 
was conferred in England as early as the reign of 
Edward I,, and bestowed on persons distinguished for 
their gallantry by the king (or his general, which was 
very rare), at the head of his army, drawn np in 
battatia, after a victory, under the royal standard die- 
played, attended by all the £eld-of&ceis and nobility of 
the court then in the army. 

Knights-bannerets took place before the yonnger 
SODS of all visconnts and barons, and aleo preceded 
liaronetB, and were allowed to bear their arms with 
supporters, which ia denied to all others nnder the 
degree of a baron, unless they be knights grand crosses 
of any of the estabHsbcd orders. 

In the year 1773, at a review of the royal navy at 
Portemonth, his majesty Gieorge IlL conferred this 
honourable title on several flag-ofE.ccrs, viz., Admirals, 
Pyo and Sprye, and on Captains Knight, Eickerton, 
and Vernon. But tbit; was not according to the original 
institution, viz,, " lij the king in person, at the head of 
his army, under the royal banner diBplayedj 
of some glorious victory," 






Kniglih Bachelors. 



This honour was formorly in very high eBteem; but 
lie original institution being perverted, it is now con- 
ferred indiscriminatelj opou gownsmen, burghers, 
phyaicians, and others, by the sovereign's lightly 
touching the poison, who is tben kneeling, on the right 
ehonlder with a drawn swoid, and Baying, "Kise, Sir 
," mentioning the Christian name. 

Originally tho qualifications for it were saeb, that 
no trader could be creoted, nor any one of a servile 
condition, It was then requisite that he should be 
brave, espert, weU-bebaved, and of good moraJs. A 
candidate for knighthood being approved of, he pre- 
sented himself in tho cburch, confessed his sins, had 
absolution given liJin ; he heard mass, watched bis 
arms all nigbt, placed his sword on tho altar, which 
was returned by the priest, who gave him his benedio- 
tion ; the sacrament was administered to him, and, 
having bathed, he was dressed in rich robes, and hia 
spurs and sword put on. He then api)eBred before his 
chief, who dubbed him a knight, after the same manner, 
in fact, as tho knigbts bachelors are at this time made. 
The whole ceremony tben concluded with feasting and 
rejoicing. 

Knighthood ifl not heredifary, but acquired. It dees 
not corao into the world with a man, like nobility ; nor 
can it be revoked. It was anciently tho custom to 
knight every man of rank and fortune, that he might 
be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the liste, and 
to perfurm feats of arms. The sons of kings, and kings 
themseivea, with all other sovereigns, in former days 
had knighthood Donferred on them aB a mark of honour. 
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Ttey wero uswally knighted at their baptism, or nw 

riftga, at thtir ooruaation, or before batUe.* 

EsatriBE. 
A titlo of houour above a gentleman and below 
kuiglit. This appellation, termed in Latin armiger. < 
tcuturiiu, BOTTod anoiently to denote such as we: 
beiirera of wma, or oorriod the shield ; and was ocooid- 
iugly considered as a title of ofBce only, until the 
reign of Hiolmrd II. ; though little mention is made of 
this, or the wldition of gentleman, in ancient deeds, till 
the time of l[oury V., when, by a statute in the firat 
yaw of that inomiroh, it was enacted, that in all caeea 
wliere iiruooas <^if outlawry lay, the additions of tha 
estMto, du^iuu, ot profosMou of the defendant ehoiild 
liuurtwl. 

Thin statute haviu|{ toade it neceBsary to 
whu wan cutitl«d to this degree, it was laid down 
((vueral tulo, that tlioro wore Beren sorts of esquiraij 
Til. : — 

Ui. KMtuine (tf tlie king's body, limited to the 
uumbvr (rf ftnvr ; who kept the door of the king's bed- 
vhauvtioi', whoii he t>lo'^^ (<> 6° ^^ ^^' "i>lked at a 
wuxuuktiiHi, und hail ptiwcdouoo of all knights' younger 
Mtiia. Thoy uv now <{imui«I. 

*lly. The Mm% aons of knights, and their eldeat 
tiuia muHWMUvely. 

• Ni' ttrlliiU Mil^t U nU-iwcd to wear tbe irndgniaof 
|n(v4«ii ,mWr. >illt»iut flnl obtaining li>!r Majeatj'B per 
«Mui 1 ititil n<> UiHiiiixi .M iH'tiiiiMioii •utiBequunt tu Marcli, 1S13, 
wwv «iM tiMlHuU i-r tliiw ordfW tn KnglBnil, oiithoriaM the 
Cjui-mllfii i>f itu;r >l.vli>. ni'iwUaUun. nrnt procredenn^, priiU^s 
iHs, aHWiaiHlHB' I,' ,, k«l«l.l bariia™ oE lh= Unitad Kittijdoin. 
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8d]y. The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, 
ftnd others of the greater nobiliiy. 

4thly. Such as the sovereign invests with collars of 
SS, as the kings-at-arms, heralds, &o., or shall grant 
silver or white spurs to ; the eldest sons of those last- 
mentioned may also bear the title. 

5thly. Esquires to the knights of the Bath, being 
their attendants on their installation ; these must bear 
6oat-armour, according to the law of arms, are esquires 
for life, and also their eldest sons, and have the same 
privileges as the esquires of the king's body. 

6thly. Sheriffs of counties and justices of peace 
(with this distinction, that a sheriff, in regard to the 
dignity of the office, is an esquire for life, but a justice 
of the peace only so long as he continues in the com- 
mission), and all those who bear special office in the 
royal household, as gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
carvers, sewers, cup-bearers, pensioners, serjeants-at- 
arms, and all that have any near or especial depend- 
ence on the royal person, and are not knighted ; also 
captains in the wars, recorded in the official lists. 

7thly. Counsellors at law; bachelors of divinity, 
law, and physic ; mayors of towns are reputed esquires, 
or equal to esquires (though not really so) ; also the 
pennon-bearer to the sovereign, who carries the flag or 
banner, whereon the royal arms, either at war or at a 
faneral, are painted. 

Besides, this degree of esquire is a special privilege 
to any of the king's ordinary and nearest attendants ; 
for be his birth gentle or base, if he serve in the place 
of an esquire, he is an esquire by that service ; for it 
is the place that dignifies the person, and not the 
person the place : so if any gentleman or esquire shall 
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take upon him the place of a yeoman of the king'l 
guard, he immediately loses all his titles of honour, 
and IB ng more than a yeoman. 

There is a general opinion, that every gentleman of 
landed property, that has 300^ a year, is an esquire; 
which isttTulgar error, for no money or landed property 
will give a man properly this title, unless he come 
within one of the above rulee. 



GENILBUAH. 

Gentlemen, Genertieue, seems to be componndod of 
two words, tho one French, {GenlU), honeslas vel honeUa 
jparenle naim ; the other Saxon (man), aa if one said, a 
man well bom. Under this name are comprised all that 
nro above yeoman and artificers ; bo that nobles may 
with strict propriety he called gentlemen. But by the 
custom of England, nobility is either major or minor. 
Major contains all titles and degrees from knighthood 
upwards : minor, bU from knights downwards. 

Gentlemen have their beginning either of blood, as 
being bom of worshipful parents, or from having 
achieved, in peace or war, some honoorable action, 
whereby they have acquired the right to bear arms. 
But in these days whoever studies the laws of tiie 
realm, or professes a liberal science, or who can live 
without manual labour, is commonly taken for a gentle- 
man : and a king-at-orms may grant him a patent for a 
new coatj if there is none that of right appertains to 
him fiflm bis ancestors. 

If a gentleman be bound apprentice to a merchant or 
other trade, he does not thereby lose his degree of gen- 
tility ; but if a man be a gentleman by of&co only, and 

ies his office, in that case he also loses his gentilitj,. 
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By the statute 5 Eliz. cap. 4, entitled "An Act 
touching orders for artificers, labourers, servants d 
husbandry, and apprentices," amongst other things it is 
declared, " that a gentleman bom," &c., "^ shall not be 
compelled to serve in husbandry." And in time still 
more ancient, the gentiy of England had many advan- 
tages and privileges above the vulgar : — 

1. Pro honor e sustinendo; if a chnrle or peasant 
detracted from the honour of a gentleman, he had a 
remedy in law, actione infuriarum; but if one gentle 
man defamed another, the combat was anciently 
allowed. 

2. In equal crimes a gentleman was punishable with 
more favour than the churle, provided the crime were 
not heresy, treason, or excessive contumacy. 

8. With many observances and ceremonial respects 
a gentleman was honoured by the churle or ungentle. 

4. In giving evidence, the testimony of a gentleman 
was deemed more authentic than a clown's. 

5. In election of magistrates and of&cers by vote, 
the suf&age of a gentleman took place of an ignoble 
person. 

6. A gentleman was excused from base services 
impositions, and duties, both real and personal. 

7. A gentleman condemned to death was not to be 
hanged, but beheaded, and his examination taken 
without torture. 

8. To take down the coat-armour of any gentleman, 
to deface his monument, or offer violence to any ensigD 
>f a deceased noble, was deemed an insult to the persoii 
of the dead, and punishment was due accordingly. 

9. A clown might not challenge a gentleman to 
combat, quia conditionea iwpares. 
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For the protection and defence of this civil diguitj 
there wore throe laws : the first, jii» agnilionii, the right 
ot law of descent for the kindred of the father's side : 
the second, ju» tlirpis, for the fnmilj in general : the 
third, JUS gEotilitatig, a law for the dosccnt in noble 
families ; by wliich law a gentleman of blood and coat- 
armour only was privileged. 

To make perfection in blood, a lineal descent &om 
Atatna, Proaeag, Amu, and Paler (the great-grand 
father's father, the great-grandfather, the grandfather, 
and the father), on the father's Bide, was required ; and 
OS much on the mother's siile ; then was a gentleman 
not only of perfect blood, but of ancestry also. 

Anciently, none were admitted into the inns of court 
but such as were gentlemen of blood ; nor were the 
church dignities and preferments bestowed indifferently 
among the vulgar. The Eussians, and some other 
nations, admit none to the study of the law but gentle- 
men's younger sons. The decayed families in France 
are supported and receive new life from the court, 
camp, law, and ecclesiastical preferments, by which 
means their church and state ore in esteem and reve- 
rence, being filled most commonly with the best blood 
and noblest by birth amongst them. 

The achievement of a gentleman has no difference 
from that of an esquire, both their helmets being close 
and sideways. 

Yeomen are t 
aignifit 

lands of their 
a plough-land, was 
of fire nobles, and 
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yeoman. In onr law they are calletl legaka 
homiTiea, a word faBulinr in write and inquests. 

It appears £rciin Lombarde's Perambulation of Kent, 
p. 367, that the Sason word tdphitmeirian was given to 
the theyne or gentlentnn, bocauso )iie life was valaod 
at one thoiisaud two bnndred shiUings (in those days the 
lives of all men were rated at certain sums of money) ;' 
while the term f]oy/iinrf waa applied to the churle or 
yeoman, because the priee of his head wae taxed at two 
hnndred shillings. Which toicta may be found in tho 
etymology of the words themselves, the one called a 
tdphioTieman, or twelve-hundred man, iiiid the other a 
bayhind, or a man of two hundred. " And in this 
estate they pleased themselves, insomuch that a man 
might (as he even now may) find smidry yeomen, 
though otherwise comparable for wealth with many of 
sort, that will not yet for that change their 
oosditioQ, nor desire to be apparelled with the title of 

&.S in ancient times the senators of Home were elected 
enmi ; and as with us, in conferring nobility, respect 
had to revenue, by which dignity and nobility may 
be supported and maintained ; so the wisdom of this 
realm hath of ancient time provided, that none shall 
pass upon juries for tho trial of any matter real or 
personal, or upon any criminal cause, but sueh as, 
besides their movables, have lands for estate of life, 
at the least to a competeut value : lest from need 
or poverty such jurors might bo corrupted or suborned. 
And in all coses the law has conceived a better 
opinion of those that have Ian<lB and tcnomouts, or 
otherwise are of worth in movable goods, than it has 
!^ artificers, retailers, labourers, or the like. 
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By ^e etatnte of 2 Hen. PP. cap. 27, amuugst other 
tHngB it is eimcted, " That no yeoEaan ehould take oi 
wear any livery of any lord upon poin of imprisonment, 
and to make fine at the king's will and ploaanre." 

As the nobility, gentry, and clergy, have certain 
pririleges peculiar to themselTes, so liave tlie common- 
alty of England beyond the subjocts of other monarcha. 

No freeman of England can bo imprisoned, ousted of 
his poBt«s6ion, or disBoised of bia freehold, without 
order of law, and just canse shown. 

To hill that is imprisoned may not be denied a 
hcAeoB corpus, if it be desired ; and if no just cause be 
alleged, and the same be not returned upon a habeas 
corpix, the prisoner is to be set at liberty. By Magwi 
Charta, 9 Hen. III., no soldier can ho quartered in any 
house except inns, and other public victuailing-houses, 
in time of peace, without the owner's consent, By the 
petition of rights, 3 Car, I., no taxes, loons, or benevo- 
lences, can be imposed but by act of parliament. 

The yeomanry are not to bo pressed to serve as 
soldiers in the wars, imless bound by tenure, which is 
now abolished ; nor are the train-bands compellable to 
march out of the kingdom, or he transported beyond 
sea : nor is any one compelled to bear his own arms, if 
he find a sufficient man as his suhstitute, qoidified 
according to the act before-mentioned ; and no freeman 
is to be tried but by his equals, nor condemned but by 
tlie laws of the land. 

The yeomen of England were famous in onr fore- 
fathers' days for archery ami manhood : our inisntxj, 
which so often conquered the French, and repulsed 
the Scots, were composed of them, as are our militia at 
present. 
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Persons of every degree of honour or dignity take 
place according to the seniority of their creation, and 
not of years, nnless descended of the blood royal, in 
which case they have place of all of the same degree not 
of the blood royal. 

The yonnger sons of the preceding rank take place 
of the eldest sons of the next degree, viz. the younger 
sons of dukes of the eldest sons of earls ; the younger 
sons of earls of the eldest sons of barons, &c. 

There have been some alterations made as to prece- 
dency, whereby all the sons of viscounts and barons are 
allowed to precede baronets. And the eldest sons and 
daughters of baronets have place given them before the 
eldest sons and daughters of any knights, of what 
degree or order soever, though superior to that of a 
baronet (these being but temporary dignities, whereas 
that of baronet is hereditary) ; and the younger sons of 
baronets are to have place next after the eldest sons of 
knights. 

As, also, there are some great officers of state who 
take place (although they are not noblemen) above the 
nobility of higher degree ; so there are some persons 
who, for their dignities in the church, degrees in the 
universities and inns of court, offices in the state or 
army (although they are neither knights nor gentlemen 
bom), yet they take place amongst them. Thus all 
colonels and field-officers (who are honourable), as also 
master of the artillery, and quarter-master-general; 
doctors of divinity, law, physic, and music; deansi 
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diMMdbn^ ptdMadBies, bads of eoUtges in tiMsai- 
^toM&MyMnd HPiywiia «H»w^— «e, hj eaarttsf, allowed 
plwae befe re cvdinszT caqniKs. And ^1 lii Tii'liim of 
drriu^,law,{&jBeaadBiiisie; WMlmi of uts, l»iii»- 
ten in Uie ims of eanta; liiBhiiiiil mJiiwiIh. iii^iiiii. 
raptama, and other eoamunoDed militetj' iiffiniiii , 
and dims fitmit ufliuaa in th*^ Hwg 'a bcnadiold — nuty 
equal, if not precede^ geatlenien wlio liave ntme of tfaeee 
q oalifica^BB. 

In loinis corporate, the inbsbitaDte of cities (and 
herein those of the capital or metropolitan city are the 
first ranked) are preferred to those of boron^is, and 
those who haTe borne na^stnc; to all otheta. And 
liere a younger aldennan or bailey takes not precedency 
from his senior by being knighted, or as being the elder 
knight as was the case of Alderman Craven, who 
(thoDgh no knight) had place, as senior tddermmi, before 
all the rest who were knights, at the coronation of 
King James. This is to be understood as to poblic 
meetings relative to the town ; (or it is doubted whether 
it will hold good in any neutral place. It has also be«u 
determined in the Heralds' Office, that all who have 
been Ir.irds mayor of London shall everywhere take 
place of aJl knigbts-bachelore, because thoy have been 
the king's lieutenants. 

It v/ae likewise adjudged in the case of Sir John 
Cruok, Bcrjeant-at-law, by the judges in court, that auch 
seijoaute as were his seniors, though nut knighted, should 
have preference, notwithstanding his knighthood. 

All colonels, says Guillim, are bononrable, and by 
the law of arms ought to preeede simple knight-s. 

Women befure tuiwri^o have precedency ly theii 
father ; but there is this difibrence between them and 
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20 same precedency is dae to 
due to the eldest, whereas it 
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1 male cUldren, that I 

' all the daughters that is 

is not ae amnQg the Ben a. 

By marriage a woman participates i 
dignities ; but none of the wife's digaitios can como by 
marriage to her husband, hut are to descend to her next 

If a woman have precedency by creation, descent, or 
birth, she retains the same, though she mames an in- 
ferior. But it 19 observable, that if a woman nobly 
bom marry any nobleman, as a baron, she sball take place 
accoiding to the degree of her husband, though she be 
a dulte's daughter. 

A woman privileged by marriage with one of noble 
degree, shall retain the privilege dne to her by her hus- 
band, though he should be degraded by forfeiture, &c. ; 
for crimes are personal. 

The wife of the eldest son of any degree takes place 
of the daughters of the same degree (who always have 
place immediately after the wives of such eldest eons); 
and both of them take place of the younger sons of the 
preceding degree. Thus the lady of the eldest son of 
aia. earl takes place of an earl's daughter, and both of 
them precede the wife of the younger son of amarqnis ; 
also, the wife of any degree precedes the wife of the 
eldest son of the preceding degree. Thus the wife of a 
marquis precedes the wife of the eldest son of a duke. 
This holds net only in comparing degrees, but also 
femilies of the same degree among themselves ; for 
instance, the daughter of a senior earl yields plaee to 
tiie wife of a junior earl's son ; though if such daughter 
be an heiress, she will then be allowed place before the 
wivefl of the eldest sons of all younger earls. 
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ToB EiHQ, or flie Consoit of the reigning Queen.* 

The Prince of Wftles. 

King^B Of Qoeeu-iegtL^t'a othar boo^ 



BroUiera. 

Brothers' or sistera' Bona. 

Sons-in-law. 

t 

Archbishop of CaDteibary. 

Lord High Obancellor, or Lord Keeper. 

Arohbiiihop of York. 

Arohbiahop of Annagh, Primate of Iieland 

Arebbiehop of Dablin. 

t Lord High Treaaarer. 

t Lord President of the Privy Coannil. 

I Lord Privy Seal. 

{ Lord Great Chamberlain. 

Lord High Constable. 

g Earl Marslial. 

§ Lord High Admiral. 

g Lord Sleviad of the Houitluitd. 

§ Lord GliamberlaJD of the Eouithold. 

Dukes accfitdiiig to Oieir palentt. 

Eldest sons of Dukes of the Bluod BojaL 

Marquises aea/rdatg la their puteait. 

The eldest sons of Dukes. 

Earls uixording to (heir patmli. 

The yoQuger sons of Dukes of the Blood BoyaL 

The eldest sous of Uarquises. 

• By the official Gazette, under date 20th March, 1840, it was 
ordorod that H. E. H. Prince Albert of Siixo-Coburg and Gotha, 
consort of her Majesty, should tuTrc rank next the Queen. 

t Leopold, King of the Belgians, by special statute. 

J Being of the degree of Barons, by stat. SI Hen. VlU. 

I Above all of their degree, viz., Dukes to precede Duke^ 
EarU above EarL{i,&c. Btat 31 Heu. VIII. 
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The jotinger sons of Dukes. 

Tisconnts according tc their paienti. 

The eldest sons of Earls. 

The younger sons of Marquises. 

Bishop of London. 

Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop of Winchester. 

AU other Bishops according to seniority of oontecraUon, 

* Barons according to their patents. 

Speaker of the House of OommonSi 

Commissioners of the Great SeaL 

The Treasurer of the Household. 

The Comptroller of the Household. 

Master of the Horse. 

The Vice Chamberlain. 

decretaiy of State, being under the degree of Baron. 

The eldest sons of Viscounts. 

The younger sons of Earls. 

The eldest sons of Barons. 

Knights of the Garter (if not wMes).^ 

Privy Councillors {ditto), 

* Any peer, being principal secretary of state, shall take prece- 
dence of all other peers of his degree. But the priority of signing 
treaties, or instruments, by public ministers, is always enjoyed 
by rank of place, and not by title. 

It was confirmed by stat. 5 Anne, chap. 8, That all peers of 
Scotland shall be peers of Great Britain, and have rank next after 
the peers of the same degree in England, at the date of the 
union. May 1, 1707. By Act 39 & 40 Geo. HI. cap. 67, it is 
enacted. That the lords of Parliament on the part of Ireland shall 
have the same privileges as the lords of Great Britain ; and all the 
lords spiritual of Ireland shall rank next after the lords spiritual 
of Great Britain, and shall enjoy the same privileges, except that 
of sitting in the House of Lords. The temporal peers of Ireland 
have rank next after the peers of the same rank in Great Britain 
created before the union. All peerages of Ireland and Great 
Britain created since the union have rank according to creation, 
and are considered in all respects as peerages of the United King- 
dom, and enjoy the same privileges, excepting those peers of 
Ireland who have not sittings in the House of Lords. 

t Knights of the Thistle and of St. Patrick have no precedence, 
under the statutes of their orders, and would be placed according 
to their rank irrespective of their knighthood. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the duchy of I^caster. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King's Benoh. 

Mcister of the Bolls. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Vice- Chancellor. 

Judges and Baions of the degree of (he Coif of ike taid Court» 

dccordmg to eeniority^ and 

Judges of the Court of Beview. 

Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Bannerets vnade under the Boycd hanner, in open war, and the 

King or Prince of Wales personally present. 

The younger sons of Viscounts. 

The youngers sons of Barons. 

Baronets a^ccording to their patents. 

Bannerets not made hy (he King himsdf in person. 

Knights Grand Grosses of the Bath. 

Knights Grand Grosses of St. Michael and St. George. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 
Knights Commanders of Si Michael and St. George. 

Knights Bachelors. 

Companions of the Bath. 

Companions of St. Michael and St G^rge. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 

The eldest sons of Baronets. 

The eldest sons of Bannerets. 

The eldest sons of Knights of the Grarter. 

The eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 

The younger sons of Baronets. 

Esquires hy creation. 

Esquires hy office. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Clergymen, Barristers at Law, Officers in the Navy and Army 

who are Gentlemen by professioo. 
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The Queen (Begnant or Consort, as the case may be). 

The Queen Dowager. 

Princess of Wales. 

Princesses, daughters of the King or Queen Begnant. 

Princesses and Duchesses, wives of the King's or Queen 

Begnant's younger sons. 

Bong's or Queen Begnant's granddaughters. 

Wives of the King's or Queen Begnant's grandsons. 

King's sisters. 

Wives of the King's or Queen Begnant's brothers. 

The King's aunts 

Wives of the King's uncles. 

Daughters of the King's or Queen Begnant's brotherilj' oi 

sisters' sons. 

Wives of the King's nephews. 

Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Dukes. 

Daughters of Dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Marquises. 

Daughters of Marquises. 

Wives of the younger sons of Dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives of the younger sons of Marquises. 

Baronesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Daughters of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Earls. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Barons. 

Daughters of Barons. 

Wives of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets made by the King in person. 

Wives of the younger sons of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Barons. 
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Wives of Baronets. 
Wives of Bannerets not made by the King in person. 
Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of the ^th. 
Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of St. Michael and St. Georgci 

Wives of Elnights Commanders of the Bath. 

Wives of Knights Commanders of St. Michael and Bt. Gteorge. 

Wives of Elnights Bachelors. 

Wives of Companions of the Bath. 

Wives of Companions of St. Michael and St. George. 

Wives of the eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 

Daughters of the younger sons of Peers. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Baronets. 

Daughters of Beuronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights of the Gaitst, 

Wives of the eldest sons of Bannerets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights BaohelotB. 

Daughters of Elnights Bachelors. 

Wives of the younger sons of Baronets. 

Wives of Esquires. 

Wives of Gentlemen. 

Wives of deigymen, Barristers at Law, and Officers in the 

Kavy and Aimj. 
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THE LOBD mOH STEWABD. 

Thb power and influence of the lord high steward, 
anciently the first great officer of state, were in former 
times so exorbitant, that after the elevation of Henry 
of Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, to the throne, when 
the office came into the hands of the crown, it was not 
thought prudent to intrust it again in the person of a 
subject. Since that time, therefore, there has not been 
any lord high steward in England, except to officiate pro 
tempore at a coronation, or for the arraignment of a peei 
or peeress for a capital crime. 

THE LOBD HIGH OHAKOELLOB. 

Formerly the second, now the first, great officer of the 
crown, is the lord high chancellor, or keeper of the 
great seal, which are the same in authority, power, and 
precedence. They are appointed by the sovereign's 
delivery of the great seal to them, and by taking the 
oath of office. They differ only in this point that the 
lord chancellor has also letters patent, whereas the 
lord keeper has none. He is an officer of very great 
power, no patents, writs, or grants being valid, until he 
affixes the great seal thereto. 

Among the many great prerogatives of his office, he 
Las a power to judge according to eqiiity, conscienoiey 
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and reason, where he finds the law of the land defec- 
tive : tu collata to all cccleBiastical beneficee rated 
Tinder 201. a year : and to perform all nattetB which 
appertain to the speaker of the HoifBO of Lords. 

In ancient times this great office was most usnally 
filled by an eoclesiaetic. The first upon record after 
Ute Conquest ia Manrice, in 1067, who was afterwards 
bishop of London. 

There ia no instance of the elevation of any chan- 
cellor to the peerage nntil the year 1603, when King 
James L delivered a new great seal to Sir Thomas 
Egeiton, and Boon after created him baron of Elles- 
mere, and constitnted hint lord high chancellor of 
England. But nntil of late years the custom never 
prevailed, that the lord high chancelloi of England 
should be made an heiedttoiy peer of the realm. 



This was anciently the third great office of the crown. 
It was then conferred by the delivery of the golden 
keys of the treasury r but it is now esecnted by five 
persons, who are called lords commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high treasurer, viz., one who 
is called the fii'st lord of the treasury, and four others, 
who are stjled lords of the treasury only, of whom 
one is also denominated chancellor aad under-troo- 
surcr of the exchequer, although not unirequently 
the offices of first lord of the treasury, and of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer have been united in the aama 
person. 
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THE LOBD PBESIDENT OF THB COUNOIL. 

Formerly the fourth now the third great officer of 
state is appointed by the crown by letters patent under 
the great seal, durante bene placUo (during pleasure). 
His duty is to attend the royal person, and to manage 
the debates in council ; to propose matters from the 
sovereign at the council-table, and to report the resolu- 
tions taken thereon. 

THE LOBD PBIVY-SEAL. 

The lord privy-seal is a place of great trust, honour, 
and antiquity. In the time of Edward III., and long 
after, this officer was called keeper of the privy-seal (or 
private seal) to distinguish him £rom the other, called 
keeper of the great seal. He is appointed now by 
letters patent, is a privy councillor by his office, and 
takes place next afker the president of the council. 
He is now the fourth great officer of state, and has 
the custody of the privy-seal, which he must not put 
to any grant without good warrant under the royal 
signet. This seal is used by the sovereign to all 
charters, grants, and pardons, before they. come to 
the great seal ; but may also be a£&xed to other things 
that never pass the great seal ; as, to cancel a recogniz- 
ance to the crown, or to discharge a debt. 

THE LOBD 6BEAT OHAMBEBLAIN. 

This high office was for many successions enjoyed by 
the noble family of De Vere, earls of Oxford (having 
been granted to them by Henry I.), until the death of 
Henry de Yere, the eighteenth earl, without issue ; when 
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Mary, sistor and heir of Edward, father of the B^d 
Henry, having married Peregrine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Erosby, was mother by him of Robert Lord 
Willonghby of Ereeby, who made claim to the earldom 
of Oxford, as also to the ofSce of lord great chamber- 
lain of England ; whereupon, ofter muoh dispute, the 
House of Lords gave judgment that he had made good 
his claim to the office hut not to the earldom (which 
was decided in favoui of the heir-male collateral) ; and 
he was accordingly on the 22nd of Novemher, the 2nd 
of Charles L, admitted into the House of Lords with 
his staff ; and his descendants continued to enjoy the 
Bame until the death of Eobert Bertie, fourth duke of 
Ancaster, marquis and earl of Lindsey, Lord Wil- 
longhby of Eresby, and lord great chamberlain of 
England, in 1779 ; who dying immarried, was sno- 
ceedcd in the dukedom, marquisate, and earldom, by 
hia nncle, Lord Brownlow Bertie ; but the barony of 
Willoughby fell into abeyance ; and for the great 
charaberlainship there were several candidates, viz. the 
Lord Brownlow Bertie, then duke of Ancaster ; earl 
Percy, eldest son of the duie of Northmnberland ; the 
duehesB dowager of Athol, baronoas Strange, of Enockyn, 
and the ladies Priscilla Barbara, and Georgiana Char- 
lotte Bertie, sisters and co-heirs of Eobert, fourth dhke 
of Ancaster, deceased ; when, niter hearing all partieg 
in support of their respective pretensions, the House 
of Peers desired the opinion of the twelve judges, who 
gave it as their opinions, that tho office devolved to the 
ladies Priscilla Barbara, and Georgiana Charlotte Beitie, 
as heirs to their brother the aforesaid duke Eobert, de- 
ceased ; and that they had powers to appoint a deputy to 
act for them, not under the degree of a knight, who, if his 
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Majesty approved of him, might officiate accordingly ; 
and agreeably to this opinion, the House gave judg- 
ment. Whereupon, Peter Burrell, Esq., husband of the 
said Lady Priscilla Barbara, was appointed, and received 
the honour of knighthood from his Majesty; after 
which appointment he was created lord Gwydir. 

To this officer belong very many perquisites, privi- 
leges, &c., in lieu of which he usually on a coronation 
receives a sum of money. 

When the king or queen goes to parliament, he diEh 
poses of the sword of state to be carried by what lord 
he pleases, at which time he goes himself before on the 
right hand of the sword, next the king or queen's per- 
son, and the earl marshal on the left 

Upon all solemn occasions the keys of Westminster 
Hall,* the court of wards, and the court of requests, are 
delivered to him ; and the gentleman-usher of the black 
rod, yeoman-usher, and the door-keepers^ are then tmder 
his command. 

To him also belongs the fitting up of Westminster 
Hall for a coronation, the trial of a peer, or any publio 
solemnity. 

He has likewise certain fees from every archbishop 
or bishop, when they do homage or fealty to the 
crown : and from all peers on their creation, or doing 
homage or fealty. 

* By the seaich made by the Lord Chamberlain iu the oellais 
under the Parliament-house, Guy Yauz (or Faux) was discovered 
and taken. 
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THB LOBD BIQH OONfiTABLB. 

This ofGcQ waa for maay ago? held by grand eeijeantiy. 
The lord high, constable and the earl marshal were 
formerly judges of the court of chivalry, called, in the 
time of Homy TV., curia militaris, and after, the court 
of honour. The power of the high constable was so 
great, and so improper a use waa oftentimes made of it, 
that, no early as the 13th of Eichard II., a statnte was 
passed far regulating and abridging the some, together 
with the power of tho earl marehal. The office went 
with inheritance, and by the tenure of the manors of 
Harlefield, Newman, and Whitenhurst, in the county 
of Gloucester,* in the family of the Bohuns, earls of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, and passed from 
tho Eohnns upon the death of Humphrey, the last earl, 
to Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester ; and 
from him to the issue of Edmund, earl of Stafford, 
whose son, Humphrey Stafford, was created duke of 
Buckingham, with whose great-grandson, Edwafd 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, beheaded by Henry 
VIII. on Tower Hill, this office terminated. It has 
never einoo boon giwnted to any person, otherwise than 
pro tempore for a coronation, or trial by combat, f 

• The castio of Caldecot, near Cbepelow, in the rounty of Mon- 
nuiath, was the residence of tlie lord high constables of England, 
and holden by them in rirtue thereof. 

t Tlie only inetance that occura of a trial by comhat being 
ocdeied UDCC the cessation of the office of lard high CDDStublo, ia 
between Lnrd Beay and Darid Bumsay, Esq., 28tli November, 
l<j31 ; the king prevented tliis trial. On this occasion, Bobert 
Bertie, earl of Lindsey, was appointed lonl high oooatable. 
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KABL MABSHAL OF mfQI.AND, 

This office is of great antiquity, and is not said to 
Lave been holdcn by tenure or serjeantry, as tho ofGcea 
of lord steward and high constable were. 

Yet, in the time of Henry 1., Sir William Dugdale 
recites, that Robert de Venvis, and William do Hastings, 
impleaded Oilboit Mareschall, and John his son, for 
the of&ce of mareechal* to the king, but without 
Buccess; which John in the 10th of Henry II,, being 
the king's marBhal, npon the difference between that 
king and Thomas a, Becket, Eirchhishup of Canterbury, 
laid clBtm for the king to one of the archbishop's 
manors, which had been long enjoyed by hia predeces- 
Bore. Unto John, son of this said John, King Henry II. 
confirmed his office of marshal ; and as such, at the 
coronation of Eichard L, ho boro the groat gUt spurs, 
and afterwards died without issue. William Mareachallj' 
earl of Pembroke, was his brother and hoir, whoso five 
sons succeaaively earls of Pembroke, dying without 
issue male, his fivo daughters bocamo his heirs ; of 
whom Maude, the eldest, married Hngh Bigod, earl of 
Morf'olk, whose son, Eoger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, after 
frequent solicitations, obtained the office and honour 
of marshal, in right of his mother, the 32nd of 
Henry III. ; when the king solemnly gave the marshal's 
• According to Camden, this oflieo of mareBclml appears to 
mean the oflioe of marehal of tlie kiiig'a house ; on office distinct 
from that aflerwarda known by the name of earl inarsljiil of 
England, 
t These earls of Pombroke were oilentimes called aim mare- 

I wh&ls, according to Matthew Paris, and other historians ; but it 
not appear that any one had Uiis title bf creation till the 
of Eichard II., who conterrtd it On Thomas Mowbray, curl 

I ttfU'ottingham. 



tlO Gr^OgkentfaUk, 

rod ibUi "hia ^rnaia, m re^xA. of ber aaoiOB/tj ia 
Ibe "I-— ?■-— ~ «tf Ae *»i riMhTli. cads of Pemlm^ 
lAicA ibe dwRapiK Ja B T e red to Eul Bogcr, Iter Bes^ 
■iMMebonagB tte king l a oei wd fo tbe mom; baths 
djing wiUKMt inac^ tlie iiilmiliimi derohied opoii 
Soger, bis tef/kaw aad har, -mha, in tbe 303t of 
Elwaid L, iMTing no inae^ oanrthated the king Ids 
heir, delinked onto )na Hie iwwtiwra lod, upon oati- 
dition to be rendered back in ctee of bftTing children, 
and other certain toms; aiod, kAer djiog wiUioQt 
ifisoe. the office thereby fell into the King'« huida. 
AAerwwds, King Ednwd II. gnmted the same onto 
Thomas de Brotherton, hie tvother. Btotherton died, 
leftTing Ma^ety, his daughter &nd heir, coimteas (if 
Norfolk, dnring whoee life King Edvud HI. and 
Bichaid XL disposed of this office to divers others ; 
sometimee for life, eotnetimes daring pleasure : mitfl at 
last, king Bichard TL gave it by patent to Thomas 
Mowbniy, earl of Nottingham, who was the grandchild 
of the Bald Margaret, who was then created carl 
marehal, being the first time that the title of eftrl was 
affixed to the office of miwRhal ; at the same time he 
had power given that he and his sacoessors in the 
office shonld bear in their hands a gold tnmcheon, 
enamelled with black at each end ; at the upper end 
having the king's arms engraven thereon, and at tht 
tower end his own arms. Bnt, by reason of the jndg- 
ment given o^inst Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, not long 
before the 21gt of Richard IL, this honour and office 
were forfeited during his life. TTia posterity, however, 
had them restored; which they held till the 15tfa of 
Edward IV., when the issue mole failed, and the 
Iwuour, of coarse, expired. Bnt Richard in. revived 
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it in Sir John Howard, son of Sir Eobei-t Howard, who 
bad maJried Margaret, one of the daughters aii.d co-heirs 
of the aforesaid Thomas Mowhra^, earl marshal and duke 
of Norfolk ; whom ho also created duke of Norfolk, and 
who, adhering to his master and benefactor, was slain with 
him at Bosworth field. By an attainder in parliament, tho 
honour and office were again forfeited, and granted to 
William Boikoly, earl of Nottingham, in toil, who de- 
ceasing soon after, iflaueloss, Hemy VIII. gave the same 
for lil'e to Henry, earl of Surrey, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk, and hia issue male, whence for many years it was 
held for life only. King James 1,, at his coronation, 
gnmted it to tho earl of Worcester for that occasion, 
Rnd at other times it was executed by commission. 
Bat at length King James I. was pleased, by letters 
patent, dated 29th August, 1G32, to constitute Thomas 
Howard, carl of Arundel, earl marshal for life ; and 
the next year (with the advice of tho privy council) 
grantod letters patent, wherein it was declared that, 
during tho vacancy of the office of lord high constable 
of England, the earl marshal had tho like jurisdiction 
in the court of chivalry, as both constable and marshal 
jointly ever possessed. And on the 19th of October, 
1672, King Charles 11. was pleased to grant to Henry 
lord Howard, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten (with a long entail to divers others of the 
Howard family), the office and dignity of eorl marshal 
of England, with power to esecnte the same by deputy 
01 deputies, in as fidl and ample a manner as the same 
was heretofore executed by Henry Howard, late earl of 
Aiundel, grandfather to the said Henry lord Howard, 
or by Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; or by John 
Mowbray, dnke of Norfolk, or any other eorl marshal 
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of England, with an allowance of 201. each jfAT, 
payable out of tlie hansiper offices. 

Tlie Colkije of Arms, commonly called the Jleraldt' 
College, is situate on the east eido of St. Bennet's Hill, 
Doctors' Commons, at the south-west end of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. It was destroyed by the dreadful fire in 
1666, but rebuilt about three years after. It is a 
spacious brick edifice, having an arched gatoway in 
front, leading into a handsome quadrangle. The 
society was incorporated by Bicbard III., and Donsista 
of thirteen members ; viz. three kingB-of-arms, six 
heralds, and four pnrsuiTtmtB, all nominated by tha 
earl marshal, and holding their places by potent during 
good bebaviour. 

The kingfl-of-arma are styled reapeetivaly Garter, 
Clarencemx, and Norroy. 

Garter king-of amis, was instituted as before men- 
tioned {see Knights of the Garter, anie, p, 235,) by 
King Henry V., and made sovereign of all the other 
officers of arms in England. To him belongs tbu 
correction of arms, and ensigns of arms, usurped or 
borne unjustly ; and the power under warrant of the 
carl marshal, of granting arms to deserving persona, 
and supporters to the nobility and knights grand 
crosses of the Bath. 

It is the of&ce also of Garter king-of-arms to go next 
before the eword in soleom processions, none inteF- 
posing except the marehal ; when any lord enters the 
parliament elmmber, it is bis part to assign bim hiii 
place, according to his dignity and degree ; to carry 
the ensign of the order to foreign prince^ and to do, or 
procure to be done, what the sovereign shall enjoin, 
relating to the order. 
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CUirenceux and Narroy are the proTincial kijige-of- 
arms ; the jurisdictioa of tlie former comprehending 
all Euglond to the eonth of the river Treat, and tliat of 
Korroy all to the north of that river. 

Olarenceas is thus named from the Sulce of Clarenae, 
the third son of King Edward IIL 

NoiToy, signifying North Eoy, or North King. 

The six Heralds are W'tndsw, Cheater, LancatUr, 
York, Bickmond, and Somerset. They are esqniroa by 
Tirtae of their office. 

The four Fursoivanta aro denominated rospcctirely 
SougC'froLi!, Blue-manlle, Bouge-dragoit, and Portcvilig. 

The Earl Marshal has a secretary who receives feea 
npon warranta, but is not ec o£icio a member of the 
corporation. There is also a registrar, who is not 
necessarily an ofdccr of arms, though the appointmeut 
bas generally been held by one. 

It is the duty of the Heralds and Fuxsnivonts tu 
attend in the Public Office, one of each class together, 
in monthly rotation. The general duties of the Kings, 
Heralds, and Pursuivants are to attend the sovereign 
on all state occasions. To publish certain royal pro- 
clamations, marshal all the royal solemnities of coro- 
nations, marriages, christenings, fnncrola, &c. 

To grant coats armorial and supporters to the same, 
to snch as are properly authorised to bear them; and, 
where no hereditary arms are known to belong to the 
person applying for a grant, they design a coat, crest, 
&c, taking core that it shall not in any way interfere 
with those already allowed or recorded. 

Besides the Heralds' College at London, there is the 
lord Lyon king-of-arms for Scotland, who is second 
fcing-of-onns for Great Britain; and also Uhter king 
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nf-armB for Ireland. The officers under th j former ara 
tie Lyon depute, the Lyon clerk and K(^ep(ir of the 
lleuords and hiE deputy, the Eiscol, the Ueruer, six 
Herttldfi — EotLeBiiy, Marchmoct, Islay, Albany, Snow- 
don, BosB, and eix Pursuivants — Dingwall, Bnto, 
Carrick, Ormond, Kintyre, and Unicom. In Ulster's 
office there are two Heralds, Cork and Dublin, four 
Pursuivants, one only bearing a diBtinctive title, viz., 
Athlone, and a registrar, 

LOItD HIGH ASUIBAL. 

The ninth great officer of Etate is the loid higl) 
aduiiral. He has the mimagement of all maritime affaii-B, 
and the power of decision in all muritime cases, civil and 
criminal. By him all naval officers, from an admiral 
to a lientenant, arc comml^iouod ; all deputies for 
pai'ticular coasts, and judges for his conrt of admiralty 
are o-ppointod. 

Ai'ter the union with Scotland, Prince George of 
Denmark was the first lord high admiral of Glreat 
Britain. He died, 29th of October, 1708, and Queen 
Anne acttid by secretary Burchet, until November 29, 
1708, when ThomoB, Earl of Pembroke, was appointed 
to the office, with a fee of three hnndred murks per 
annum; and he seems to have been the last person in- 
trusted with this high post (which since his time has boeu 
constantly in commission), nntil the reign of George IT., 
when Lis late Majesty, "WUlinm IT., then Duke of 
Clarence, was constituted lord high admiral, which he 
held during the administration of the late Mr. Canning. 

BEOBBTAKma OF STATE, 

The principal secretaries of Etate have been, by virtne 
uf their of&ce, members of the privy cotiacU over since 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; whereas, before, they 
only prepared business for the council board. Until 
towards the end of the reign of Henry VIII. there was 
but one secretary of state, when his Majesty thought 
fit to increase the number to two, both of equal rank 
and authority. Since then, the multiplicity of public 
affairs rendered necessary the addition of a third secre- 
tary, and during the present reign two more have 
been added, viz., secretary for war and secretary for 
India. These ^yq secretaries di/ de among them the 
management of all foreign and domestic affairs, with 
powers of the most extensive and comprehensive 
nature. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

This noble and honourable assembly is a court of 
great antiquity, composed of the most eminent persons in 
the kingdom, to advise the sovereigns upon all emer- 
gencies; and upon their wisdom, vigilance, courage, 
and integrity, depend in a great measure the honour 
and prosperity of the nation. By their advice the 
crown issues proclamations, and declarations for war 
and peace. All the peerage are hereditary privy coun- 
cillors ; but of their number the sovereign has a select 
council, commonly called the cabinet council, and 
consisting of certain great officers of state (who by 
virtue of their office are members of it), by whom are 
determined such affairs as are most important and 
require secrecy. 

LORD STEWARD OF THB HOUSEHOLD. 

The chief officer for the civil government of the king^s 
or queen's court is the lord steward of the hoisehold. 
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His authority is vary groat, and extends over many 
other ofBcore. He buB the sole direction of tlie lionse- 
hold below stairs ; ia always a member of tho privy 
council ; and at the meeting of evety new parliament 
aU the membeiB must take the oaths by law appointed 
before the lord steward of the hoosobold, or stune one 
deputed by liim. He has no formal grant of liia office, 
but receives his charge from the sovereign in person 
by deliveiy of a white stuff or wand, the symbol of hie 
office. In the time of Henry VIII. his title was great 
master of the king's household. But fiom the first of 
Mary he was called magnum seneechalue ho^iiii regit, 
or the lord high steward of the king's house. 

LOBD OHAUBERLAIfl OP THA HOUSKHOID. 

There are two of&cers distinguiehed by the name of 
chamberlain ; the one cnUed lord great cLflmberlaia 
(already spoken of), and the other the lord chamberlain 
of the household. 

The last Las the oversight, in the royal household, 
of all the officers above stairs, eicept the precinct of 
the bodchftmber, which is nnder the govcmment of the 
groom of the stole. He has the supervisiou of the chap- 
lains, although he be a layman ; also of the officers of the 
standing and removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, 
miwio, comedians, &o, ; of all physicians, apothecaries, 
surgeons, messengers, trumpeters, drummers, tradesmen, 
and artisans, retained in the royal service. To him 
also belongs the oversight of the charges of coronations, 
marriages, cavalcades, funerals ; of all furniture in the 
iwrliament-honse, and in the rooms for addresses to the 
king or queen. He carries a white staff in his hand aa 
0. badge of his office, and wears a gold key tied with s 
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bine riband aboye his pocket. He is always a member 
of the priyy cotmcil. Under him is a vice-chamberlain, 
who in his absence supplies his place* 

MASTER OF THE HOBSl. 

The third great officer of the court is reckoned the 
master of the horse, a place of honour and antiquity, 
and always filled by a nobleman of the highest rank. 
He has authority over the equerries, pages, coachmen, 
footmen, grooms, farriers, smiths, &c.; and appoints 
all the tradesmen who work for the royal stables ; he 
has also the management and disposal of all the king's 
or queen's coaches, horses, pages, footmen, and attend- 
ants, which are used by himself, with the royal arms 
and livery; and at any solemn cavalcade he has the 
honour to ride next the king or queen. 



OBOOM OF THE STOLE. 

This officer is first lord of the bedchamber, and has 
the custody of the long robe or vestment worn by the 
sovereign on solemn occasions, and called the stole. 
He wears a gold key as the emblem of his office, and is 
usually a nobleman of the highest rank. Yet there is 
one instance of the office being in the hands of a 
female, viz., Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, anno 
1702, in the reign of Queen Anne. 

TBEASUREB OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is an officer in the lord steward's department, next 
in rank to the lord steward himself. He bears a white 
Bta£f, and is a privy councillor. 
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COMPTEOLLEB OF 1 

Ib the aeconil officer imder the lord liigli atewar3 
nest to tho treaauror of tlie household. Ho also beara 
a white Btitf^ and is a privy councillor. 



He disposes of what is termed the almonry, or royal 
alms, ou Maundy Thursday (the Thursday in Faasion- 
Week). 

The charity hestowed upon this occasion, to each 
lazar (or poor person) Eidniitted to partake of tliia 
ceremony, is woollen cloth for one Buit, linen for two 
shifts, six penny loaves of bread, fish in wooden 
plotters, a quart bottle of wine, and two red leathern 
purses, one containing as many eilver pennies as tbe 
king or queen is years old, the other aa many sMUings 
as the reign has lasted. 



GENTLBUBir AT ABHS. 

The honourable band of gentlemen 
first instituted by King Henry VIII., in 1539. It isnow 
designated the honourable corps of gentlemen at arms. 
Their office is to attend the royal person upon all 
occasions of public solemnities ; as at court, on coro- 
nations, St. George's feasts, pnblic audiences of ambae- 
Badora, at the going to parliament, royal funerals, &c 
Tliey are properly considered aa a troop of guards 
attendant on the king's or queen's person. They 
wait one-half at a time ; bnt on certain days and extra- 
ordinary occasions they are all obliged to attend nnder 
the penalty of the cheque. 

Frevionsly to the accession of Kin g William IV^ 
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admission to this corps was attainable by persons of any 
class by purchase. That sovereign, however, made 
some salutary alterations, which have been still further 
improved by her present Majesty, and the corps is now 
strictly composed of gentlemen, the majority of them 
having held rank in the army. 

The officers of the corps consist of tl^e captain 
(generally a nobleman), a lieutenant, staQdard-bearer, 
and a clerk of the cheque. 

YEOMEN OF THE OUABD. 

These were first iostituted by King Henry VII., anno 
1486, as a body-guard to him, and their number at 
that time was fifty men ; but they have since undergone 
several alterations, and their present establishment is 
100. Eight of them are styled ushers, four superan- 
nuated yeomen, six yeomen hangers, two yeomen bed- 
goers. Their officers are a captain, who is generally a 
nobleman, a lieutenant, an ensign, a derk of the cheque, 
and four exons. 

On all occasions of great solemnities, or the sove- 
reign's going pubHcly in state by land or water, they 
attend. Their dress, by gradual alteration, has at 
length become a conventional costume composed of a 
coat of the fashion of the reign of William III., a hat of 
the period of Charles II., and a ruff of the time of 
James I. 



THE END. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

SELECTED WORKS. 

»♦ Mestrt. Bell will fie ylriil to send ikeir Complete Catatogui, 

Calalnifue nf Unhn'i Libraries, or Educational Cataloffue, 

to any adiJivsa, post free. 

POETRY. 

AiAb (Hamilton). SongB without MubIq, Srd edition. With nd- 

flitional PicMS. Ftap. Bro. Ss. 
Aldine Edition of Uie FoetB. See List, page 1. 
Barry Cornwall. English Songs and Lyrica. 2nd edition. Fcap. 

Bridges (E.) Shorter Poeroa. -1th edition, Fcap. Svo. 6s. net. 

Eiroa and Psyche : A I'oem in Twelve Measurea. Tho 

Stuiy dune iuto Knglihli from tlie Latin uf Apuloiua. 2iid edition rcrisod. 

Prometheus the Piregiyer. [Ovt ofjirint. 

A Series of Flaya. Fcap. -Ito. printed on bund-made paper, 

doahle (toloniie, papsr nnpperi, Kich is. Bi. net (aicept No. 8). Tba etgiit 

1. KBBO. The Vint Put' Hittorj ol tbe <lr>C tie tbui of Haro'i reign 
witta bho Harder of Brituuuciu to the DBEth o( Agrippina. 

lOulc/prinfutpmrnt, 
e. FAI.I0IO. ABomantiDDmm&lnlivoAoCi.intlieHliuhotbauiiiiuinDr. 
3. TRE KETT7RN OF DLY8BES. A Dcami in Fiva Aota, in ji niiiod 

■1. THE CHSIHTIAN CAPTIVES. A Tragedy in Flvs Aoia, in a miied 
maimer, withoot obanjn of Bcsns. 

5. ACHILLES IN SCYROB. A Druoa in Five Aoli, ia s miied Duinner 

8. THE HCfilOUBB OF THE CODBT. A Comody In Threo AoU, in ths 

J. >FHB FEAJT OF BAOOHHS. A Oomsdy in Fito AoCe, In tho Latin 

8. NERO. The Second Purt. In Ktd Acta i oomprialni tho Oonspinieyor 
PiBOtothe Death uf Seneca, in tho Eliiabetheji Duuinet. 3i. net, with Keoeral 
title-paga, ite., For the votumo. 

- AohUleB In Soyroa. New Btlition. Fcp. 8<ro. 2: Qd. net. 

- Bden. A ContAta in ThrM AotB, set to mnaio hj 0, TllUera 

Htuiloid. Wordi only, by Bobert Bridg«a. 2i. net. 



4 A Classi/itd Catalogue /^Selected Works. J 

BrownljiB's Strafford. With Koteg by B, H. Hickey, and on Intro- I 

(liictk.li hj S. ft. GiLniiiinr, LL.D. Bnclodition. CrnwnSvo. fti. Bd. 1 

Handbook to Robert BrowninB'a Works. By Mrs. Sutherland ' 

Orr. 7th erlition, with bihliogmplij. Fmp. Bto. Bi. 
Stories flrom Robert Browning. By Frederic M. Holland. 

With au Inlrodnction b; Mre. SathcrUnd Orr. Vids k-np. U. 6i. 

Cftlverley (C. S.) Works by the late C. S. Calveriey, M.A„ UU Fellow 
of Ohtlbfs College, Camhriilgo. 

New aBdOhMpernnKorm Erliticm in * to1». GrnwnSm. S«, eaeh. 
Till. I. I.ITRRAUY RKMil.VB, willi Portrait uni Mbibqu. Edilsd br 

Bii WaJUr J. SendBll, K.C.H.O. i 

Vol. II. VKSSBS iHD FLY LGiVES. 
Vol. 111. TBA:4Si.AT10Ka into Epgliib imd Latm. 
Vol. IV. THEOOBITDS. in Englkh VorM. 

Originnl Editions. 
FLY LEAVK3. irth edition. Fcnp. S.o. 3i. M. 
VER3EB AND TRASSLATIONa. IStU edition. Fcap. Sro. 5s. 

De Vere (Sir Aubrey). Mary Tudor : an BiBtori<!al Diima, in Two i 



Do Vero (Sir Stephen). Translations from I 

eteplien ii. Dc Vera, Hut 3ril edition enlvgcd. Impeiuu xiiaa. is. uo. nn. 
Endymion Series (The). 

Poems by John Keats. lilnatrated and decorated by Bobert 
Anniric Eell. Witt iLO Introduction bj Proteuor Wnltec Bilcigb, MJl. 



Fanshawe (B.) Two Livea. A Poem. By Reginald Fanshawe, 

M.A. 4.. S.L ne!. 
Ferguson (Sir S.) Cougal: A Poem in Five Books. By the late 

Bit Suonsl Fsrgujion, Ket., Q.O., LL.D., P.E.I.A. Pi«p. 8vo. a. 

Poems. Dem; 8vo. 7>. G<I, 

Field (Michael). Underneath the Bough. A Book of Tersee. 

Sod edition. Rtsjai 16ma. U. 6d. net 
CallirrhoB, Fair Rooamund. 3nd edllion. Orown 8vo. 

Canute the Great ; a Cup of Water. Two Plays. Crown 

The Father's Tragedy ; WilUani RuAia ; Loyalty or Love P 

Crown 8to. parclimant ooTsr, 7i. 6d. 
The Traglo Mary. On hand-made paper, bound in btovo 

botrdi, witli Deiien b; Selwym Imnei^. imperial IBno. 7i. 6i. net 

Lajge-nkpoT BJltion, ou WhAtman's pnper, bound in Tollum. with Aetan 

iB^ld.WDopielool; (iniuberea}, Fop. *to. lilt, nit 

' Xaw (Andrew). Heton Ot TroT. A Poem, 5th edition. Wide 
/cup. Hro. clotb, 2j-. Sd. net. 




■atmora (OoTentry). PoemB. Calloctivs Edition Id 2 toIs. 6th 

- Tbs Uriknawn EroB, ani] otbsi Poems. 3rd editfon. Fcap. 

- The Angel in the H0UB9. Tlh edition, Foap. Rto. 3i. Gd. 



On Id IHU. Edition. Ftnt Series. ODtli tboiuaiid. Ss, fl. 
eiit ItaDiuuid. 'li-Si. 
Okows StoE 

tbpDfiiuid. Foaip, 4tu. paper flover, 11 Biuti; or in 1 vol- dotti, 3a. 
The Prooter Birthday Book. Demj 16mo. Is. M, 
HIckarda (M. 9. 0.) Lyrics and Elegiacs. By Maieus S. C. 

aidiiu-da. CrorD Svd, *s. net. 

Poema of Life and DeaUi. Crown Bra. 4s. &d. net. 

- — — The BxUoa : A Romanoo of Lite. Crown 8vo. 4«. Bti. net. 
Sweetman (E.) The Footsteps of the Qoda. and other Poems. 

Tennyaon (Lord). A Key to Tennyaon's 'In Memoriam.' By 
Alfred Gattj, D.D., Vioar Dt BmlcafiBia nnd Sab-Donn o( York. Fonrth 
edition, irith Fortnut of Arthur tiaUuii, 3>. Sd. 

Handbook to Lord Tennyaon'a Worka. By Moiton Lace. 
With BiblioKmph;. ^ad edition. Fcap. gio. tli. 



"Waddington (S.) A Century of Sonnets. Fcap. 4to. 4a. Cc(. 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. ii. 

BEaumont and Fletcher, Iheic Gneet Scenes, Lyrics, and other 
Smntiea {selected), nlth Sotei Bud IntrodDotlon by I:elgti Hut. BmKll 
poBtSVO. 3i. 6d. 

Butler's Hudibraa, with Variarnm Notes, nBloersphy, and a General 
Indoi, a Fortrait of Butler, and W IlliiBtrg.tionB. 3m^ poit Ero. 5a. 

Chaaoer's Poetical Works. With Poems formerly prinled with his 
or attributed to bim. Edited, nith a Uemoir, iDtroduodoii. Jieteg. uud n 
QloMaiT, by Kobert Boll. UoviBed, witb a PrBlimiiiRrj Kbhi^ by Hoi. Prof, 
gknt, U.A. Witb Portrail. * cols, amall post Svo. 3g. 6d, eaeh. 



Milton's Poetical Worka. Witb a Memoir and Critical Eemarks by 

' « MontRomerv, an Indei to Paradise Lort, Todd'a VaTtai\i^i\n»,\\ 

■.If, Puema, and a Seleotinn ot Eiplanatorj SoUB^raBwBTi (i.^iJHa^ C?'^^'"j 

■ tnted with 130 Wood BngravinRH bj ■numiTM™- 'S\B.\».-iiu,. 0. *™^^^ 

' nviii|I« hf W. HarYBj. 'iwAsi Bnialivoa't*"^' " 




BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 



By Captain T. O. 

J Angast Beiaaraann. 



r, M.A., Trinity CoUeee, 
kmliridi^ Bdition of ttas 
LTfnpa. 5 Vila. Demy Syt 



TUeologtnl Works ot K 



^obnEoa'a Lives of the Foeta. Edited, witb Notes, by Mrs, AJex- 
sadBT Nmiec, ana nn Introduotton bj- PnJfoMM J. W. Haloa, M A. 3 roll. 
Sm. put Sto. Si. M. uoh, 

Nortli's Llvee cr the Northa: Bight Hon. Francia North, Baron 
GniUfDrd, tho Hon. Bir DndJaj Ngrtb, and ths Hon. Md Bar. Dr. Jnlm 
Xorth. £dluid b; A, Jeuopp, D.D. Wita 3 Portmils. a Tuln, Sm. poat Brv. 

Vaaarl's Llvee of the moat Eminent Faintsra. Sculptore, and 
Architects. TrsnsloWiJbTMra.J.FoBtcr. with Notes. Ovols. Bm.postBTD. 




The Life of Hemejido Cortes, and tl 



The Ufe of FlsaiTO. With aome Aoaoiiiit ol hia AsBOciatoB 

Id tho Oonqiuit of Para. Srd edition, flmall poit Btd. 3a M. 

The Life of Ii&B 0as&B,Uiak7oM\«oV^&liii^iKa. ^^«iiiMa. 

BmaH pOit Sto. 3a M. 



i (Watitiliigton). Life of Oliver GoldainJUi. li. 

i and Voyagea of Columbus and hia Compaiuoiig. 
0(5. WlthPortraiL*. a«. lirl. ostli. 
- Life of Mahomet and Hia Suocesaors. With Portrait. Si.&d, 
~ Life of George Washington. 4 toIb. 3«, Bd. each. 



Loakhart'a Life of Buma, Revised and corrected with Notes a 



e and Frogicsa of Methodism, 



Ufa of Buike. Bj Sir Jamea Prior. Bm, poat 8to. Zi. dd. 
Ufe and Letters of Looks. Bj Lord King. 8m. poat Sto. Si. Gd. 
Life of Pope. By Robert Carruthars. lUnatrstBd. Sm.-poat. Bvo. 5*. 
Translated by T. RoiOoe. With Portrait, 



OelUrd'a 
Uemolra 



f Charles Laruh. 



n. Bj his Widow. 
TalFourd's edition, 



Kotiert Southey : 



Memoirs of Philip de CommineB, TranslatedbjA. H. Soobie. With 



i Ttaa Qlary of Samuel Fepys. Traseoiibed from the Shorthand 
" MB. bj tha Bar. Mjnora Bright, M.A. With Lord BravbrookK'a Nnto.. 
Eiliterl, with Additioas, by Hani? B, WheitlHj, F.a.A. 9 yola. demj bm. 
vith Portruls and other lllnMntionB, 10a. 6il. aioh. 
*,' The oiIt SDDiplolxi edition. 

Ivelyn'a Diary and Oorrospondenoe, with the Private Gorre- 
•ijODdanoo oC Ohii'loa I. nnd 3lr Bdnard Hicbolaa, and betwean Sir Ildimrd 
Bjde (Bu-i or ClwDndoDj sad Sir Riohurd Browue. lidiLBd boix- l^uo 

I. Origlniil Maa. hf W. Brax, FAS, Vltli V> EiD^rwiSMj*, V -^A*- 'P''^ 



The Early Diary of Fraaoes Burney, 1768-177S. Witb aSelea- 
tion from lior CurrespODdenco and ttam thfl JaumaLa of her inters, Suwui 
Mid Ctuu'lntte BDFne;. KLlitcd bj Annie lUiiie EUts. 2 rols. dem; Sio. Wt. 

The Biary and Letters of Madame D'Arblny. As edited by ber 
NiacB, ChBtlotl-a Bnrrott. Witli PortniitJ. * valB. demj Bvd. 30., 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J, W. Halee. M.A.. 
FeUaw of Obriet's Oulle^, Caoihridge, ProTeBBor n[ Bnnliib LitaratDre nt 
Eiur'b College, London. Cromi liio. Si. Sd. e&ob. 

The Age of Ullton. By J. Bbbb Mullinger, M.A., ftnd the 

The Age of Dryden. 3nd edition, By E. Garnatt, LL.D. 

The Age of Pope. 2nd eilition. By John Dennia. 

Thn Age of Wordswoi-tb. 2nd edition, By Prof, O, H. 

Hprfonl, Utt.D. 

Ths Age of TennyBOD, 2nd edition. By ProfeMoi Bngh 

The Age of Alfred. Bj H. Frank Haath, Ph.D. 
The Age of Chauoer. By Profeseor Hales. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales. 
The Age of JohnBon. By Tliomw Seooomlie. 

Ten. Brink's History of Early Enghsh Literature. 3 vols. Small 

SMt gvo. 3s, Sd. each, Vnl. I.— (To Violit]. Tnuulnted by Horue H. 
mnedj. Vol. II. -IWiolLf, Ohanoer, Barlieet Dntni». RoniUuuia). 
TraniliMd hj V. 01i.rVe Robin«m, Ph.D. Vol. III.— (To the Deatb of 
SniToji Edited by Professor AIdib BmndL TranaLitod bj L, Dora, SclimiM, 



. F, HendeuoD, 



Lives of the Qssens of Sngland, From the Norman Conquest to 

tho rBign ol (Joeen Anne. By AgLM BlrickUnd. Libmry odiUon. With 
Portr»ria, AutogmpUa, ^Jid Yjitnonoi. 8 tola, demy 8ro, 7i. ed. Mob. Also 






I History of Modem Europe, from tba Taking of ConBtontinoph 
tho EsUiWiahmant of tlie Qsrmiin KmpirB. *.i>, 1153-1871, By the 
Dr, T. H. Dyer. A new edition. Siole, 21. tZi. ud. 
; 



■ VheWorkHofElavlaHJosepliUB. Winston's TraoBlatioD. Tboiaughl; 
roviKdd by Rev, A. R. GhUleto, M.A. TCitli TopogTHpliicil nnd QenniiphicBl 
Motus bj air C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vgla. iiasil poit Sio. IJt. fid. 

Ooze's Uetnoln of the DuKe of MarlboTOUgh. 3 vols. With For- 

traita. Smsll post 8to. 3i. 6[i. each. 

■.* Atlas or tst FUHB or UiSLaoBOtiiiB'B CAurAIaira. Ito. 10b. 6(1. 

History Of the Houae of Auatrla. 4 vola. Witli Portraits. 

BeuUI T»»t Bio. St. Eil, eaoh. 

Gibbon's Deolina and. Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete 

Bdil UnabtidgBd. with Variorn " " ' ' - •- ■ ■ 

7 TolB. Small post Syo. 3s. M: i 



I 



QregoroTiuB'a Hlatory of the City o 
latoa hy Annie Hamaton, Omwn 
Vol. IT., in a parts. On. not. Vol. ' 



Rome in the Middle Ages. 

iTo. TolB.1., II., ADdllT., (AohBa. 



LamarUne'a History of the Girondista. 3 vole. With Portraits. 

Bmnll post Sto. ii. fid. nujb. 
MaohiaTsUi's History of Florecoe, the Prinoe, ood other Works. 

With Portrait. Small poot eiu, 3s. ed. 

Martlneau's (Harriet) Hlatory of England, from 1800-1815. Hm, 

post a«i. 3a. Bd. 
Hlatory of the Thirty Yeats' Peaoe, *.p, 1815-46. 4 voia, 

Bmtill poll Bto. St. 6il. each, 

UeiLzel'* History of Oennany. With Portrait!, a vola, Small 

poit Std. 3a. ed. euh. 
Mlohelet'B Luther'a Autobiography. TranslatedbyWiltiamlliizlill, 

Stnall poEl aio. Si. Sd, 
Hlitory of the Prenoh Resolution from its eftrliesi indica- 

tkinE ta tho flight oF tbc King in 17DI. Bmali post Sio. 3i. fld. 

.evolution, from 1 
Kill. Bmall post 8ro. 3 

1, with lotco- 

I. 31. id. I^HCll. 

I. Foster. 3 vols. 



A Cidssi/Ud Cafiilogue of SeUded U^af-^t. 

STANDARD BOOKS. 

(See alio 'Biography and llittary,' 'Poetry,' 'Ficliav,' i£e.) 

.dleoa'a Works. With the Nolea ot Bishop Hiud. Edited b; 
fi. O. fiuhn. Giols. Witli Portrait and PliLtca. SmnllpDgtS'o. :hi. 6il. eaoh. 

Baoon'a Esaaya, and Moral iind Historical Worlia. Edited by J, Devey, 
With Port! ftit. arnuU poat 3ro. 3«. 6[i. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 toIs. With Portrait, StDaH 



Burk&'E Worka and Speeohea. 



ila. So. post Sto. 3(. Gd, ei 



Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rar. A. K. ghilleta, M.i., nnd Hn IplrodqctiQii bv A. H. UnlloD. 3 voli, 
Tli'nif Sio. nith biDcJlng duaiitned b; GIwbod Wbite, 31i. Bd. set. Alio m 
Clieap Edition, in 3 toIs. BiuiJl post 8vo. 3i. Bd. ewb. 

ol8, With Por- 
With PortraJt. 

Dunlop'a History of Prosa Piotlon. HeTiBcd by Henry Wilson. 
Emerson'H Worka. 3 vols. Small post 8to. 3ji. 6rf. each. 



Oraya Letters. New Edition, by the Rev. U. C. Tovey, M.A. 

[Ill Ihf prfsi. 
Haalitt (William). IiQotures and Essays. 7 vols, Small poet 8vd. 
3g. M. nnch. 

Irving (Washington), Completa Worka. 15 vols. With For- 

truts, to, timall pent Sid. Si, M. aah. 

Lamb's Eaaays of Ellk and EllEuia. With Portrait. Bmoll past 
Sio. 3s. Gif. 

Looke (John). FUloaophioal Worka. KdlCed by J. A. St. John. 
ivulJi. V?itbPort™t. BhiflII pnst Syo. S». Brf. oaok 

Hill (John Stuart). Easaya. Oolleoted Iiom varioaa aonroea by 
J. W. K. Gibba. aiii»!lpo5tSio.3(. ad, 

MCtoo'B Prose Worka. Edited by 3. A. 8t. John. E toIb. With 



ffoi. nr.- 



irl the Ohntab. EdL'ed b; Tsi 



ipk-Sco 



rs sftsr Jcr- 
Waltoa'a (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Bdward Jesee. With 229 

BngTHiTmgH on Wand and steel. SmrUI poit 8vo. Si. 
Wlilte'E Natural History oF Selborae. Edit«d b; Edward JesBe. 



:h ■» Port 






(Arthur). 
Bd by M. Bctl 



and Oolonml PI 

TraTelB la Franoa diHlnB the Years 1787-89. 



Uontalgne'a Sasaya. Cotton's Translation. Edited by W. C. 



pMoal'B Thoughts. Trftnalatfd by C. Kegan Pan]. Small post 



Qoettae'B WorKa. Including liie Autobiography and Annals, Dramatic 
Worlit, PuKDiB B,Dd Rulliulti, NutuLu iLiid Tilei, WUhelru Uaiibif s AppreDtlse- 
Flilp and Travels, Tour In ItiL];. MiBooUuieoiis Trsyels, Burly uid Uiaml. 
Uneoof Letters, CDTr{»vu'<^<:<"''' with gohiller and Zuller, and Canrereatium 
<ttlb EDkomiann and Sortt. Trenalntcd b; J. Ojiiitnnl. Annn Swauwick, 
B. D. BuclHn, S. A. Bowrlnt'i B[F WiJter BDOtit, Bdirnrd Boll, L. Dors 
Bcbinin, A. D. Coleridi^, mid A. ItoEoif. 16 tdIi. With Portmlts. Emnll 
pout Sio. 3i. Sd. eub. 

PaUfiL Oennan Text with Hayward'a Prose Translation and 

Notoi. Herisedwith IntrodUDtlon b; Dr. C. A. Biioliln..ia]. Sni. post Svo. it. 

Helne'i Poelna. Translated by E. A.BowTing. Sid. '^«,V%so.'^«.^A. 

TraTei-PictureB. Translaiea bj "ETaaova &Vm, ■^\'fia'^»-S)- 

Snail pout Svo. 3i. 6il. 



A Classified Catalogue of ^kckd Worh. 



Elohtar (Jean Paul). Levana. Tranalated. Bm. poat 8vo. a 



I 



Sohlller'a Worki. iDclading the Eietorj of Ui« Seven Tears' War, 
Koiolt in Va Nethorlinfla, &o., Drsmalin and PoetJcal Work", unrt A«Uie- 
timl and FliLloBophical Bmiitji. IraislAled b; Bei. A. J. W. Moirium, 
A. Loclgo, B. A. Bonridp, J. ChnrDhill. S. T, OolnridBn, Sir Theodore Mmrtin, 

r. Sohlegera Leatures, and other Worka. 5 toIs. Small poat 



Ameri'B Tragedies. Translated b; E. A. Bowring. 2 toIs. Small 



Dante. TinDBlated by Bev. H. F. Carf. With Pottrim. SmiiU 

post Std. %t. (A. 
Tranalated by I. C. Wriehl. With FlaimnD'a niustratJODB,. 



Fetnuroh'i SoimetB, and other Poema, Traoslated by yarioas hands. 
With Life b; Thomiui OumpbBll, and Portrait and IS Stadl BngraTliigi. 
BnuU poat Std, lb. 

TasBo's Jenualem Delivered. Tianelated idIo BBgliab apenserian 

Verae by J, H. WiSeu. WlUi W«xlaat« and B glml HngnTnigi. BbuII 

C&moana' Lualad. Miokle's Translation teviaej bj E. B. Hodges, 
SmaUpoat iro. 33. 0.1. 

AntontctUB (Marous Aurellus). The ThonglitB of, Tnuialaled 

Fbi!o<opta7. am! ludoi. B; Oeoree Long, u!a. H«n editioD. PriatBil at 
the Chiawick Preu, on lund-made paper, and boond in baekTam. Pott 
!™. Bj. (Or in Bohn'i Clniiiml L\T>mry, a«. MO 




The Diaoouiaes ol 
. . ranslat^, with Ffetue t 
BfUtion, priotod at tlie DliiHwi 



vith the Encheiridion aud Fn 
by OeorgB Long, 



■is 




A Chssifiti CaivlopH of Sehded Whrks. 

ESata'B DlalogueB, refHi-iii 

BnUlyphro, Tlloip|>lnsT, ( 

id inhnckrioi. Po1j18vo."1i!'m!"""' "™ "" "^'"™''° W^P^r, ma 

■ The Odea and Carmen Saeoulars. Translated into Engl ieh 
abytbaltttsJohnComnetan, M.A. llth oditton. Feap. ftio. 3j. M. 

- The Satires and Si^Uea. Ttanelated inta English Terae 

' '-1I CaDiDgton, M.A. Stbedidan. 3i. 6if. 



Dictionaries aiid Books of Beference. 

■lilVebBter'a International Dlotlonair ol the £ngllah Languase, 

tha isHiica of 1B17, 180+' ami IS80, now thorolTBilly roviaHl nnlTflnJ'amMi'Mi'iL? 
I tlie mpenliiloii of Nonli Portar, D.D., tiI<,D., of YilIb Unllnn-itr, wlCb 
VoluiKlu Lltunuy ApnolJicce. MwUom 4Ca. 9118 pngM, HMXt WoDiIouM. 
Cloth, II. 111. ed.; tail oaU, 31. it,; half msalB, 21. Gi.j taU eait. Hi. Ri. 
AlH> iu 3 TolB. doth, 11. Ui. 

T)i« StaDdnril in the Foitol Tolograpb Departmont of tha Bdtieb Iilo. 

The SUnita.nl iu the Vniteil SUtca OaFnrDiiieDt Printdng Office. 

Webater's Brief International Diationary. A Pronouncing Dlo- 
tloiwrToC tha Bngluh LangHwe. Ahridgfid from Trebster'B lulemationikl 
TUatitmiry. With Boo lUastratloru. Damj Bvo. 3j. 

'out. By A. liorr^re and 

OBOU. 

A Biographical and arlHoalDiotlDnary of Painters and Engravers. 

Vitfa a List of Clpben, ManD^TOEiB, and Uarlu. Bj Uichael Brcan. Itn. 
parisl 8io. Sew edition, thnroqehly roiaod Had onlBrged hy R. B. BrBvei 
(ol the British UuseDml and Wntter AnnaCroug. 2 Tola. Imperial Hro. 
bookiam, 3(. ^. 

A Biographical Dictionary. Cootaining Concise Notices (apwaids 
cf IG.DOO) o! BmioBDt PereoDB of bU Agea uiJ GuuntrlDa, uiid more partion. 
1m!j ol DiBtingniihod Natiyas of flreat Britain and Irolioul. B7 ThompBDii 

2 tdUT' oiown Sio. a*, e&cli. 



Qrimm'E Teutoulo Mjtholog?. 

HL 3s.; Vola. J. to III, 1 A', eai-^; V^i, it. ^DUjiuLipiiig aiiuiuuum ituti'D lum 
HeforracBB, and oomplotinB tlio Work), ISi, 

loh and EngUsh Dictionary. By F. G. A. Oe.ec. 8th edition, 

-- --■ -onaiAimbljmlnrgeil. Largo Svo. ftnlf-bncltrnm, ISi. ftl. 
et Dictionarr. lOino. G7t!i Tboonnrl. 2i. M. 




A Clarified CaUtiegui of SeUehi WorTa. 

' Synonyms Dlsorlrolnatod. A Dictionary o( SynonymouB Words ia 
the Enflixli Lfl"?<i(L^, nbnwing ths ncFnrate eitrnlAoatiaa al ironls of limllBr 
mirniin.-. Tllditos'jjd Hitb QuutatiofiB troBi StJiiiclaril Writers. By Vfln. 0. J. 
tdi 8d by the Roy. H. Porqy Smith, H.A., of Halliol CoUoge, 



Oitord. : 

A HIatDJT of Rom 



t Uteratuie. By PioIeBaor W. S. TenfFel. 

,.. _.. tb oonaidorabla Additions, by ProfeHanr Jj, PahwabD. 

TrHUBkitcd b; Q. 0. W. Varr, U.A,, PraCoiaar of ClssiricaJ Lituntnrfl at 
King's College, London, a vols. tCedlom 8io. 15i. euli. 

Corpus Poetarum Iiatlnonun, a ae aliieque tlenuo recogmtomm et 

breri leotionmn Tariatnte inBtmctarnm, edidit Jobasnu PerciTal Fonftatfi. 
ToL L Large noet llo. Sis. net. Or la Z paib, paper wrappera, Cu. eaah net. 
[Pol. U. )mt«™iB. 
IfOwndeB' Bibliographer's Manual of English Literature. En- 
l&nrad edition, byH- G. Bolin, 6 vol^ Small poBt 3ro. 5^. each: orlvola,, 
half morocoo, •&. Is. 

* A. Dictionary of Bom an Coins, Bepablicaa and Imperial. 0am- 

meni-ed by the late Both W. Stoionwn, F.S.A., ravised in part bj a Bouli 
Bniith, F.8.A., snd co-noletad by P.W, Madden, H.B.A.S. With npwauli 
ol 700 enuravin|!S on wo •<i, chiefly eincnCed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A. 



I 



HumplureyB' Coin Calleotor'B Uanual, or Guiiie to the Ntunismatio 
HtudontinthuForaiilinnofaOabiiiotofOoina, By H. N. Homphroyl. With 
Inilci and npwanis at 140 lUuatrationB on Wood and Steel. 2 voIj. Small 
pobt Sto. 5a. aaalu 

Clark's Introduction to Heraldry. 18th edition. Revised and 
Enlarged by J. B. Plancbo. Hougo Croii. With nearW 1000 lUuitratiou, 
SiqkU post 3vo. Us. ; o[ vitJi tlie lUaatratiDiu Coboredi half.mDroouai roi> 



ART AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir Bdnsrd Bnroe-Jones, Barl A Itecord and Boview. By 
... . _ .. jiinjtrniijii yini, g,ar IQO Roprodnntione of the most popnlar 
and dcsigM by tie Atlist. 3rd edition, with bliding 



deugD^ by Gloewin'whita. Small ' 



Galombier 8to. 21i. i 

Albert Uoore : his IJfe and Worlra. $y A. Lys B&ldiy. Illiu> 
trated wltli 10 Phntairaforen and aboat 70 other ReprodaoUoni. Bmall 
Oolombior Bio. with binding by Qloown Wbite, SU. net. 

Frsderio, Lord Leighton, P.R.A. An IlInBtcated Cliroiiiole, By 
BTTieit Rbyg. WItb Introduction by X. U. StaphonB. lilurtratsd idtb 15 
PbntOBmyurea and 100 nthcr Rapraanutiona. Bnper royal *to. 31. 3^ 

MoiTia: his Art, his Writinga, and hla Public Life. By 
ValloAoe. U.A.. F.S.A, With 40 Reproductions in haU-tone ot designs 
liani Mori'ii, and a. Oolourtd rroutisjiioce and Portrait. Imperial «to. 




laptmel'a Madonnas, and other Oieat Fictaies. Beprodaaed from 
'^- ')ni-iDal PumtiDgs. With n Life of Baphul, and an Aoooont ot hia 
Works. Bj Karl KSrolj. With M HlBstrBtiona, indndinK 9 Pholo- 

Hhe OlaBgow School of Fainting. By David Martin. With Intro- 
dnotioii hj FnuiciH Newbury. With Kfiprodact (mi of paintings by W. Y. 
Uncersgor, Jauee Gntbrin, Jampe Laiery, E, A. WaJtou, E. A. Harnal, uid 
BJany otTien. Hojsl 8ia. 10s. 6cl. net. 

Masterpiaaes of the Qreat ArtiaU A.D. 1400-1700. By Mm. 
ATtlinr Boll (». D'Anvern). With 43 [nU-page UliutrationE, inclndinn 8 
FhotcgrnvnTDB. gmal] Dolombioi' Stfo, 21a, net. 

Bell (Sir C.) The Anatomy and Phlloaophy of Expresalon aa 



Bell'B Cathedral Serjea. A new Serieg of Handboolta o 
CatliiidialB. Edited b; OIooEon White and E. F. Strongs. We 
Olntl, 1<. M. Bach. S(u Page 35. 



Blomfield (RJ A Hlf 
England, A.D. 1500-lSOO. 
tmtiDuB duLwn by the Aotbor, iwd SO Flatca fi 
uid DrBwinge. iMperuLl Svo. 2 toIf, 50a. net. 



)ry of Benaiasance Archlteoture li 

By Beginild Blomfiald, M.A. With 150 lllni 

■ ~" Platee from PhotogrsptH and OW Print 



U^IIS. 7>.Sd. 

Bryan'B Biographioal and Critioal Dictionary 

BngrHvera. With a List of Crphsrs, MonOBrams, and 
Bryan. Hav ttditiaii, thorumriily revised and cnlargi 



of the British Hub 



ir Armetrong, B,A. 



PalntarB and 

Id Uarlcs, By Uiohaal 
■ by B, K, o™™, 
role. imperiHl Bto. 



,• Thi. Tc 



miBllara. 



Id in limj 



red olotb, w: 



OonnolBseur Series. Edited b; Oleeaon White. 

Hlatt (C. T. J.) Picture Poatera. A Handbook on the His- 
tory of the lUnstialed Plaoud. With nnmuroni Reprodnctiona of the mort 
iwdstio eiamples of all onnntries. By C. T, J. Hlatt. Sto. I2i. «i1. net. 

L History of the 



If.J.B. 



Strange (E. F.) Japanese nluatration. 

- WoodoBttiDE and Colour F 

With S Udonred Platei 





A Chsnfied Catalogue afSeieeted Works. 



Cioimolaaeur Series ^ContinuetJ. 

Wheatley (H. B.) Brlttsh Hlstoiloal Porti^ta. |9om« 

KotsB on the PBml»i Portraite ot OtlBbrated OhiirMtsrB. Bj H. B. Wheallej. 

Witli n ninitmtioiu taksn direct from the Originale Ht tlic National Portnut 

GaUarj and elsewhaie. lOe.0d.Qct. 

WlUlamaoc (G. 0.) Portrait Mtnlatnres, fiam the time of 

Holbein (16S1) to thst o[ Sir William Roi<» (18S0). A Handlmofc foe Oullaototi 

By G. 0. WUliamson, IJtt. D. WilL 19t Illnstmtion!, IBs. Si not. 
Orarve (W.). The Eases ot De.-lgn. By Walter Crane. With 300 

IllaetrationF. MeainroSTO. 

DecoratlTB Illustration cf Books. Set Ei-LibriB Series. 

Ooimiiigliam's Uvea of the Moat Srolnent Erltisli PalctaTB. A 

new edltioQ, with Notes Bid Sixteen fresli Livci. Bj Mr^. HeaKm. S Tolf. 

emaU poet Syo. 3s. 6i. eacli. 



TsnEBd progroBs'iiely, from Water colonr Drawinua by Front, E. W. ( 
,A.,Girtiu,VarlBj,DeWint,B,natlio Anthor. Snw editioii. BojalW 



niuatrated History c 
Period. By Augnito Ddmrnm. 
arljaoOOmnBtratioiia. BmaUpt 



BtiAM. i >ol3. amell pc 
Endymlon Serlea of Poets. BloatrBted by B. Anclng Bell Mid 

Byaim Sban. 8ta page 2, 
Ex-UbrlB Series. Edited by Gleoson White. 

BngllBh Book-Platea (Ancient and Modern). By Bgerton 
Caetle, U,A., F.B.A. Vith more tlias 200 lllnBtraCioDg. Srd ediUon. 
lOi. 6d. net. 

Ii'rench Book-FIates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly 800 



IllDBl 



y Dr. Helnrich Pallmann and G. 
IB tUuBtrutiooa. [Prapannfr' 

By Charles Dexter Allen. With 
i.aiidnnmeroualllustntloDa. lZi.6d.nt. 
:^orna Labouchere. With nomeHMU 



German Book- Plates. 
American Book-Flates, 

Bibllograph J by Bben NflWflll Hawi 

Ladles' Book-Flates. Bj 

DeooratlTe Heraldry. By O. W. Eve. With 188 lUnatM- 
tiona, inclndin^ 4 iu oolonr aad 1 oopporplatd. tOji. 6d. not, 

The BeooraUve DluBtratlon of Books. By Waltsr Crana, 
With more tban 150 UluatratioBK. IDs. fid. net. 

Modem Book Dluatratlon. By Joseph Pennell. With 173 
UluBaCiuDa, lOi. Gd. not. 

Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander Matthews. With 

Diurer's Little Faeslon. Printed fi-om stereotypes taken trom 
tka originBl nood-blooka. With Intrnduotion bj- Aoitin Dobaon. St. net, 
, Fkbholt's Coatmue In England. A History of Dress to tlie end of 
tie ^riWenth Century. 3rd edition, aanaod by ViBoouut DiUoB, P.8.A. 
iJinstrafed with aboye 7C0 Engrailnefc l-Tol».im.?on,ft«i.t».B»Eh. 



A Classified Catalogue of SeUctid Works. 



Ofttty (Mrs.) The Book of Sim-dlalB. CoUected hy Mrs. Alfred 
GuttT. Editod bT Haratlo K. F. Bilen nnd Eleajior Lloyd, Witb onraproun 
niiutiaCionB. 3rd edition. ToHp. 4t<>. 159. 

Heaton {lOi^.) A Condas History of Fainting. By Mrs. Chailes 
BBB.ton. New oditinn, reiiaed, by Oosmo Itonktouae. BidhII port 8td. 53. 

Iriiw (E.) A Short History of Hajnpton Court. By Emsst Law, 

Iieonardo daTln-ol'a l^reatisa on Paintlne. With a Life q{ Leonardo. 
Hew edition, terlsed. with nDmerona Flatca. Small poet Sro. 5i. 

Uoody (F. W.) Leoturea ajid Lesaons on Art. By the late F, W. 
Moody, Inalmotor io Dajomtivo Art at eontli Ksnsington Mosenin. With 
MiBramBto Olnrt™!*! Compoaition and otbor nmttnrs. 5tli adltlon. Damj 

Pabnore (C.) Principle In Art. By Coventry Patmoce, 2nd edition. 

Flip. 8 to, 5.. 

Petit (J. T.) AiiUilteotural Studies hi Prance. By the late Rev, 
J. T, Petit, P.B_A. Nuw edition, roviseii by EiiwunJ Bell, M.I., F.S.A. 
Foa.p. Ito. witll 260 lUnatrationB, ISi. not. 

Planota.6'1 HlHtory of Brltisll Ooatuine, from the Earliest Time to 
the aloH of the Eiiikta^iitli iTentDry. By i. B. Planoh^, SooiGrBet HoFald. 
With IndEt and npwanlB of lUO UlastrBtioiiB. SniUl post »va. ^. 

Prior (B. S.) HlBtory of Oothlc Art hi England. By E. 3. Prior, 
ninstniMd bj G, C. Horaloj and olhera. Imperial 8yo. [in IS« PrsBB, 

Renton (S.) Intaglio Bngrsvlng, Past and Present. By Edward 

Bobarta (W.) Memorials of OhriatiB'a. By W. Roberta, With 
W OoUotjpe BeprodnDtiona and Oolonred frontiBpieoo. 2 lola. 8™, SSa. net. 

Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A 
PilgrimagB in Search of Veatigqa of tho Irish Ssinta in France. With name 
roiu niuetrationa. By Uai^u^Stokes.Uon.U.R.l.A, Fcap. 4rto. 12a. net. 



Way (T,R.} Reliquea of Old London. Drawn in lithography by 
T. a. Way. Willi latrodnclion aoJ E.plo,na,tory Letterpreaa by H, E, 
WhoatlBy, F.S.A, Demylto, 21i, net. 

Later Beliquea of Old. London. By the aame artiat and 

editor. Demy Ito. il>. net. 

WedmoYe (F.) Etoblne In England. Bj' Frederiek Wedmore. 
With DnaierDn.ii lUnitiatioaa. BnuUI Ito. Sa. 6d, net. 

White (Qlesson). Practical Dealgning. A Handbook on the Pre- 
paratton of Working Drawings, ahowing the Toehnicil Mmboda amployed In 
preparuLff them for the Uannfaature, and the Limlta Im^iA^ o^ ^C^a^i^a:^ 
by the Eeohaiiiini ot aeprodnotion an! fbo nu*n™.\» em'^iiwi- ^t.*.! 
lUiutnttsd Edited by QlceKiii White. Sid s<m\on. ^. 




A Classified Catalogat of Sthcifd Works 



THEOLOGY. 



Bjtli0Et.K 
nfter OniOo, : 



iJfaid. (Dsan). The Grsek Teatament. With a. oritiosJl; rerissd 
Teiti B, DigDat of iimuDB Hea<lTDe><t Mu^oal BBteroccBi bd YecbAl ul 
IdlDnJBitlc tTtaaa ; Prolee^mena; and a Critiral and BxegetdcaJ OommentiifT. 
For tliB Uie of Thfinlnmcul StodenU and Miniiter*. By the law Henrj 

— — The New Testament for English Readers. ConlainiBg the 

Authorised Version, witb additional CnrrectioDa of Itoadings and BendBringB. 

Mnrffinal EeterEmceE, and a Crttioal and BipLmAturj Commentarj. in 4 

Palis, 31. 1^. Od. Sold Esparalel]'. 
Atigustine (St.): De OMtate Dei. Boolis XI. and XH. By the 

Bbv. Uinrj «.e, B.D., F.9.A. I. Test only. 2a. II. IntroanoCion. Ltteral 

TiBUBlation, and Notin, 3s. 
In Joanuis EvangeJium TraotatuB. XXIV.-XXVU. Edited 



Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greei 

Uie at Theological Stndents aod the Upper Fori 
Barrfltt, M.A„ Oa™ College. 5tli ediyon, raiisBd 
Bbit7 (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. 
By the BcT, CaDoB Barry, D.D., Prinolpal of 

Bede'a EcoleaiBatloal History, and the Anglo-Saxon Cliioninle. 

Bditsd bj Rer, Dr. GUts. With Uaii. Small poBtSyo. h». 
Blrks (T. B.) Horra Evangelioffi. oi the Internal Evidence ol the 

Gonnt malorT. Br the Bcv, T. K. Birka, U.A.. late Hen. Canon of Bbr. 

.,.«..j u_ .L. ..._ » ■ „:^^^^ ^n _ j^„ aclinlBr of Trin. OoU , Oamb. 



KdiUd br the Rnv. 



Bleek (F.) An tntroductloD to the Old Testament. By Friedrieb 
Bloet. Bdittid by Johaoo Bleek aud Adolf KamphiHisBn. Tranalalfld from 
the Socond Edition of the Qeman bi U. B. Venablei, nndei the Baperrlsisn 
of the Rev. E. Venablet, Kesidentiai? CanoD of Lincoln. 2nd edi^on, frith 
CorcootionB, With Indei. i lOla. lOi. 

Burbldge (Rev. E.) Liturgiee and OfQoes of the Church for the use 
of Bngrlitli Rsaderg, in iUaitratinn of Che Granbh and Deiotional Talua ol t^ 
Book of Common Fmyer, with a Gatalosue of tiia remaine of the Libmr of 
Arotbiabop Cnuimer. By Edward Bnrbidge, M.A., Prebendary of Wdb. 

— . The Parish Frleat's Book of OSoss and InatraotJona fbr 
the Sick : with Appeudii of Re«ilinRii and Occnnonal OtBcca. ttb editjon, 
thoronghly revised, with mooh additional matter. Small post Hvo. S«. M. 

Bui^on (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Goapela 



Edited \>y the Bm. Kdward Miller, M.A. Deny Std. 




9nton (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the 
gnndaje sDd otluir Holj Dajs at the ObriBtiun Year, and on tht Acta ot tha 
ApoatJef^ Bj IhB Rer, W. Ddut^d, M.A., WorceatBr Conego, OiTord, avd 
IncniTuhfiat ot tit. BarthDlonmw'n, CripplegAte. Id 7 Tola, pooh 9?. 

Euseblua. Eoaleaiastiaal History. TcanalatedbjRaT. C. F-Crase. 6<. 

Oamier (T. P.} Church or Dissent P An Appeal to Hal; Soripture, 
kddnfud td Disseaten. Br T. P. Gitmior. late Fella« ol All gonla' CnUwe, 
Oxford. aDdtnUtion. Crownero, :^s.: mEtiSpapercovtcIordiaCribDtiaii, !■. 

Hanlwick (C.) History of tlie Articles of Beligton. By ChariaB 
Hardiriok. 3rd edition revlsod. is. 

Hawkins {Qanon). Family Prayers:— Containing Pattlms, LosBona, 
iind PrBTBTB, for niary Moraine and Evooini; in tbe Week. Bj the lata Bi:i-, 
BniMtH«wkiBB,B.D„PrBliendBJ70(at.Paul'B. Buth edition. 7(uip. 8to.1«. 

Hook (W. F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
KditBd hj the Inta Very Rev W. F. Hoak, D.D.. Dean of Chichester. 
BeriKil edition. StoIi', ¥c«.p. Hvo. Liage tjpe. lis. Alao -.i Tola. 32ido. 
Olotb, 5s. J calf, gat edBBi. fe, 

The Chrialian Taught by the Church's Servicea. Eevisad 

edition. ¥™p, Swo, Lmkh ijiH), 8s. fid. Rojil 32rou. Ctoth, Is. iM. 
oair, gilt edasj. 4s. 6il. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Dally Oae on 

escli Dmr of the Week, Boeardinx to the stated Udufi of Pmyar. 3bh 
edition. Iflmo. Clnth. rededsea, 2b ^ calf, i^lt ed^es, 3i. Cheap odition, 'M. 

Hnmphry (W, Q-.) An Hlatorioal and Explanatory Treatise on 
ths Book of Cammoa Prajar. By W. O. Hnmphrr, B.D., late Fellow of 
Trinltj College, Oaiubrid^, Prebendarj of SC f nol'a, and Vlaar of St. 
Martio'B-in-tho.Fiolds. i!th odition. Fi^np. 8in, Is. 

laatham (H.) Pastor Pastorum; or, the Rchoollng of tbe Apaatlea 
6r onr Trtid. Br tho Rpv. Honrjr Lathum, M.A., H[ -star of Trinity Hall, 

— . — - The lUaen Master. A Beq.ael to Pastor Paatormn. 

A Berrloe of Angela. Crown 8to. ds. Grl, ^''' "■" ^"*- 

Iiewtn (T.l The Life and Epistles of St, Paul, By ThomaB Lewin, 
... .. ,. . .„_■.. ..p CoUa^, Oitord, -- — -• • — -■— - 



HlBBtrated with nnmoroi 



a Wood, : 



mid Plani. 



Dllec (E.) Oulde to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 

Br Eet. E. Millar, U.A. Osod, Bs^iitoi' of Backaell, Bicester. Otown Std. «!. 

[onseU (Dr.) Watohesb; the Cross. Short Meditatioiis, Hymns, 

and Litanlea on the Lut fitven Wotdt of oar Lord. Mh edition. Cloth, red 

— Near Home at Last, A Poem. 10th ihouaand. Cloth, red 
edges. Imp. 3Snio, SB.fid. 

-Our New Tloar; or, Flam Words about Kitual and Pariah 
oii. FOBp. a™, nth edition, 2n. M. 

— The Winton Churoh Cateohiam. Questions and Auaweis on 

theTea^'hinirofthpCLnnihrntechism. «h edition. .12 mo. cloth, Ss. 

Pascal. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text 

of U. Augnate MalLnicr hy C. Eegan Ps.u], 3b. Sd. 

- fertwne (Bp.) Ttie Book of Psalms: a New Tianaiation, with 
~' IntrodacUone and Notaa, Critical and BrphLnntorr. Bflhe Ri^U. Um.^.l. 



^^^k IntrodacUoi 
^^^k Otewait Pel 

^^^m revfasd, m. 



I. JI. ?th edition, renaaA, IQi. 



A Classified Catalogue of Selfded J^orks. 



I 
I 



Fsaraon (Bp.) Szposltlon of the Creed. Edited by E. Waltord, 

M.A. 5>. 
Pr^dentiuB. Selected Passages, wiih Tecaa Translations on the 

opponite pJlgas- By tlut Rot. F. St. Jolm Thackora;, loite AaflifltAQt Ua^tflt, 

BttjD College. Orown Svo. 7i. 6d. 
SEidler (M: P.) The Oospel of St. Matthew, B7 the Rev. M. P, 

Sadler, Rector of Honibm and Prebendarr of WoUs. Wltli Notes, Critiiial 

uid Pnwtioal, and Two Mapfl. etli Bdition. Grown 3.d. 7«, ed. 

The Ooapel of St. Mark. 4th edition. Cco^m Svo. 7a. 61I. 

— Tlie Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8»o. 9i. 

— The Ooapel of St. Joim. Sth edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. M. 

The Acta of the Apoetle^. 4th edition. Cronn Svo. It. Ed. 

St. Patd's Epistle to the Roraana. 3rd edition. Orowa Bto, 

75. M. 
St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthlana. 2nt[ editioa. GMwn 

St. Paul's EpfsUes to the GBJaUana, Bphealana, aad 

PhUlppians. 3rd editbn. Orown Bvo. 68. 
~ St. Paul's Epistles to the Colosslans, ThessalonlaUB, and 

- St. Paul's EplaOea to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 



The Heyelatloii of St. John tiie Divine. With Notes 

OriticaJ &Qd PrutLoal, and [ntrDduation. 2nd odition. 6b. 

Sermon OutUnes Cor the Clergy and Lay Preachers, aiianged 

Church Divine — Bible Truth. 4gth tbouaand. Fcap. 8to. 

■The'objectlre mtare ot the faith, the Athunecian Creed, tlie BaptiRud 
aeniceii. tbn Eol; RnchATUt, Afa»lnlJon luid VOs Prieatliaod, OhnToli 

treated. And Ur. Sndlur liandlea enoli vlth n SM-ked de^nw of aoimd 
senae, bM vfith a thorough muterj of hia aabjeot.^ — 6tbardian. 

Tlie Churoh I'eaoher's Manual of Christian Instruatlon. 

Being the Oburah CaUchiam expAtiiled &Dd n^htined ^n Qnoation and 
AnEwsF, for the nso of Clergymen, Pikrenli, and TsBuherB. 4aih thooiaad. 

Confirmation. An Extract from the Gburoh Teaehei's 

.Muinal 70ch thoUBiuid. Id. 

The One Offering. A Treatise on tlio Saorifioial Natara 

of the Kacharist. Fdp.Sio. Ilth thooauid, !.. M. 

The Seoond Adam and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine ol 

BaptUmaaoantainediDHolTScriptare. 1 2th edition. Fcap. E>o. 4a, M 

- JtuUfloation of ZJfe; its Nature, Antecedeuta, and Itesntt«. 
2ad Editbm, reilBed. Drown 8td. ix. lid. 




PBkdler (U. T.) The Saoramenl of Beaponalblllty ; or.TestimoD; ot tli« 
' Soriplijre to tbe Te&chiatf of the Ohurvh aa HoIt Ilnptiani, with tfipeoUl 

nlereoQBtoaiBCiBefQllat&aU: and AtiBwantoOblw^oDa. »th thousuid, 

ei. WiEb ui iDtnxlnDtidn snd >n AppendU. On fine paper, boaad in oI*tb, 

7tbBditi0D.2!, Sd. 
Soriptuio TnithH. A Series of Ten Traeta on Holy BaptiiiD, 

TbBQol;CuiQinnnian,OrdiaiitiDn, Ac. 9d. per set. Sold upuatetj. 

The ConunuaioantB Manual ; being a Book of SelE- 

Disniiaiition. PFajfir. Praiso. and Tbaukfleiiiug. KojiU 32iiid. lUCb 
thooflBbd. Olcthi 18, 6rt. ; Fa&n, tfilt od^aBi 2?. lid, ; judded oalf, 5<. 
A Cbnp odition in limp clotb, 8il. 

A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rabios. Feap. 

BcriTsnar (Dr.) NoTum Teatamentum Or«ce Teitua Stephanlol, 
i.D. ISSO. Amwdnnt vsriiE Iccljones eiUCionnm Beiiu, Etiwciri, Luahmuini, 
TiEDhenilurfli, Tregellesil, onranCa F. EL OaTivanor, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. 
l«mo. is. 6d.— Emtio Mijob. email post Hro, 2ad edition. Ta. Gd.— An 
Edition iritb wide Margia for Notea. *ta. ball boaafl, I2j. 

A Plain IntroducUon. to the Crltlclam of the New 

.f New 



St«ere |s.) Notes of Sennoss, arranged in Accordance with the 
Oliaroh'e Year. Edited by Ko». a. M. Hoanloj, M.A. Oioo. With 
IntrodootioD by the Bitbop or Lincoln. OrownSto. Srd Ssriee, 7s. dd. 

Theodoret and Elvagriua. Hiatorlea of the Church. Translated 
from tbe Greek, bi. 

Young (Hot. p.) Dally ReadhiBs for a Year on tbe Life of Our 

Lord and SaTioar Joeni Christ. Bj Cbe Kei. Patter Tuting, M.A. Oth 



P NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

The Britiah Fleet : the Growth, AchievementB, and Dulies o( the 
NsTT of tbo Gmpire. By CammsodsT Charlos N. Robinson, It.». With ISO 
niuaCratigns, Chaaper Bdition. Crown Stq.Gs. 
Boyal Nav? Handbooks. Editedb; Commander CharleaN. Robinson, 

Allen's Battles of the British Navy. Revised edition, with Indeiei 
of NamEH and Bienta, and 97 Steel BagriiinRS, Inalnding Portraits ot Earl 
Ob. Howard, Drake, Baleigh, Barl fb. Howard. BlakB, Q. Uonk, Earl 
Kontagn, Prince Eoport. Sir t. Hawka, Bir Q. OoUiar, Sir R, PaariOn, Viwt 
Bodney, B. Eempoalett, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, 7iHt. Bridport, Bart St. 
Thu;mt, Willium IV.. Sir J. tfamnirei. Sir K, Koatu, Adm, Bainiar, NcUoB, 
OolUngwood, Sir S. Bmitb, Bir T. H. Hardy, Oapt. B. P. Bruuton, Uapt. 
■WiUoBHbbj, Sir W. Ho-le, airG. Cackburn, Lord Eimonth, Adm.Codrii«ton, 
Sir a. StopFord. and Plana ol all the Chief Bnttlei. 2 roll, small post Sya. 10a. 



Flana ol Battles. 



A Classified Catalogm of StleeU4 fVoris. 



'sviaed. Bniall post Sta. : 
HlBtorr of the Irish Bebelllon in 1798. By W. H. MaiwelL 

HJubtratad by ftoorge CrnilialiBiik. 13th edition. 7.i. fid. 
The War of the SuoeesHlon in Spain during the Reign of Qneen 

Anne, 17Ce-1711. Based on OriginKl Mmiuaaript! and OontampnraryKHinid*. 

Bj Ool. the Hon. Arthur PardBU, R.E. Domj 8vo. 111. Witt Map, fta. 

The Bevolatlonary Movetaenta of 1848-9 in Italy, Aiistria, Hun- 



§'«f',"b1 



O.Br 






Hitb muitration 






inB Thir^-tiinM 



8Y0.U 



I TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited bj Sir H. Trchuaj,- Wool). 
Illuitraled and uniformly printed in tmall pott 8iio. 
A SariBB of Teohnioal Mannala for the aaa of Workmen and olhen 
ptaoticall; intereBted in the IndnBtrial Arts, and specially adapted 
for CandiddteB Id the ExaminalioDs of the City Onilds Inatitnte. 
'The emellent EBriea of tpfhnloal hasdboiik?.'— ToiKIa Uaniifiiclursr. 
^ Thq admirHiblti aeries d( Eecbtiulo^^iflal biuidbookt.' , 

" '"-h JouTTMil of Commwe*. 



■Heieti.BeU'ieicelli 
'OfineatiombleT&lua 



loioul aeriag.'— 









L Oottou Weaving^ Its Development, Prinaiples, and PraotiDe. By 
B. If artdBd, Honomry EiaTniaer Co tbc Oity and Ruilda of London InitltDH, 
nnd Ei!itor of the TtvliU Merrari,. With nnmerooa lUoatratioiu, IDs. ed. 

Cotton Spinning : Its Developmeot, Prinaiples, and Practice. With 
Bs. 6d. ^° " ^ °°" '^ ■ "™- 

■Woollen and Worsted Oloth Manufecture. By ProfesBor Eoberti 
" ^.-...g indoBtriei Dopartmoot of the Yorkihiro CollegB, Loedi. 



2ndB>i 
SlUt Dyeing. By G. H. Horat, P.C.S., Lecturer b 

TeolmioBJ Soliool, Mflmbar ot tha Booielj of Chemii 

MedaUiit, Oi» and anildi of Loudon IHEtiCute. With 

Pattenu. 7>. 6d, 
Ooal-Tar CkJloura, The Chsnlstry of. 

thair applicttioQ to SjtSng, So. By Uc. B. Beseain, 
I in tha TJniyoraiO ol Vi3nri. Tra-nslntDd from the 

Ph.D., Bamd ^Ira of the Chemiitr? and Dyeii 
[ Toohicml OollsBe. Biwlford. andoijitionir-^--" -^ 



the MsjioheBter 






(N™ .d 



-Si 



Dyeing and TlBsue-Prlntlag. By William Crooliea,F.B.S., V.P.CS., 
Bi. [Oul o/priBt. 

Plumbing: Its Theory and Fractioe. By 8. Bterens Hellyer, Aathoc 
of 'ThB Flnmbtr and Ssnitatr Hooaea,' 'IrtCturMon theSnenoo and Ait of 
Suiitary PlUTnLinf,' Ad. With lUiutmtioiui. Ei. 

ilndlng. A Practioal Treatise on the Art. By J. W. Zwhui- 




i^. 



A Clastifiti Catalogue i>/SeUaeJ ll'cris. 15 

Vltnting. A PractieU Ti«»liw oa tba Art of Trpogmphy as spplM 
iKR pHtieuUrlT to U>* ritatii« of Booka. Br C. T. JwObi. Muacw nT 
Uw Oisviek FHHi KiamiKT la Ttp«nphT to tte CttT »d O^tk <( 
LOBdcB lutitBic. Witk nsudi oC UO HhMnticiiM, auv uffxl Triihit 
ttti OIiniiTial Indei of Ttebdad Taau sad nuuH. St. 

OUm Mannachue. lobodnofanj Bsnj b; H. J. Aivdl. B.A. 
(WUMrun GIkj Woito) ^ Cctmi and Shm Glut, far Hb»7 €&>■». ILA. 
(CluiKC Brw.. Binniii^iiuB) ; Fbt» Oixa, hj H. O. Rino, Amoc IttaA, 

Soap Ibnnfactore. A Pradieal Treatiw on the FabriMtioa «f 
Hud and Soft 8«pi,uid AinljtiFKlMeUuxhfoi tba d«« 

Cliamieti Coupacitiim ; tocethar with ■ thnrt inwinl a 

K~ red. B/ W. Laannoa Oadd. F-l.'~,. F.C.S.. Bsgiitend LaoturT oa 
kiu, uid the TerlmolorT Of OiiB ui4 F^tA ; moo oa EitiA^hiuB. D 
■adaOicoPrinllDg, toIheCStjaDdOnildialLoBdoDlumnti. ic 

Qm8 Itoniifacture. B3r Jolm Homb^, P-I.C.. Hononn Ued 

Ou IluiBfaniiR9 ; LecCorer na^r Cba Citj aud Cuitda of la 
Antibar of ' The Oni SagiaiBr's LaboTator/ Hudbook.' S>. 
Vh» Art Bod Craft of Coach Building. Bv John Philitnon. 
■.iDst.U.B.. Put PmiOent of Iha Inrtitate of Briti'A Oarrlac« SUbo- 
' ' HdmbEF d{ the CuuhnULkeTB' nod Conah Harnec^ M.ihm' Co.. 

heSotiitiof Atti.mitliplBrrin!™ nnildcm Natioinl iK-nctalWn i 



BELL'S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
Crown Syo. niostrated, 2a. Gd. eaoli. 

Tbe moit popular, the DUMt prnclical, tha haudieaC. and Urn ohMpwtcdlW' 



Kn BtHodiud works hy emioapt authors ; and ^o-abuad aiprioal 
onto DOpimof the hajidbooka noticad without dolny."— South A] 



latfi Bpeonl CommisEianer of ths Oanndiun Oovi 
Manuiea andtheli Uses. % Dr. A. B. Gfiffitlii), K.R S.E.. F.C.8., 

late Prinoipul of tlie Suhiiol uf Soience. Linaolu. 
The Dlaeaaea of Crops and their Remedies. B? I)r. A, B. UriOllba. 
QtOla and their Properties. B; Dr. W. Froani, B.8a. London, 

F.L.S., F.G.g.. F.S.S. Witb a Ueologioid Unp of areiit Britain. 
Tillage and Implements. By Walter J. Maiden, Profeanor o( Agri. 

tendent of tbti Hoyal A^riuultiiral Sooiety'B Eiparimontal ^rra iit Wobam. 

Eraotloal Fruit Culture, 

Storaeo of Hacdr Frnlte t 
F.R.a.S., Hembfr of Frail 



SpEniLLY S 



A Treatiee ott Planting, Orovlng, and 

Uarket and PriTata Orovurii. By 1. OhMl, 
nnimittee, Bojal Hortionltnral Booloty, Ac An. 

u FOB AaHioirtitnnAL Clahhkh. 



Cromn Svo, lUuitrated, If, «a«h. 



A Class^ Catalogue of Selected Works. 



rretd on □olour. Coataming the PrinoipleH ol Harmoiiy and 
ontrasr, o( Oolonre, »nd thair AjJplipftlion to the Arts | inclnding PijuWng, 
lecariLtion. Tnpeilrie^, Oarpets, Mosslda. Oluiu;, Slaiulnir. Oalido Piinting, 
letlenitoseFrintliiicMBipOaJoiirinB', DresBiLBadBciinitDdFIonerG&rdeiiiag, 
c Triiulated from tlie tceaeli b; dhnrlea MuteL 3rd and qoIt compleM 
Utinn, witb Introdo^lion bj the Tmnsbitor. Index and qeTnnil FUteL 



With 

Humboldt' 



additiaiial 9( 
Tms Elated b. 



a Colonia, Is. 6d, 
Desoription af I 

d W. S. Dsllu, F.L.S. 



J B. C. OtW, B. H. 1... 
With Ponrait. 5 idIe. Snmll pdat Svo. 3>. fld. [!i 

h- Vlewa of Nature ; or, ContempUtioaa of the Sublime Phe' 

■ nomana of Oreatiod. With adianlifln IIJuBtnitiQiia. Tranalatad hj E, C. Ott.! 

■ and EI. Q. Bohn. Witb a Facsimile Lettor from the Aiitlior, TiBneUdoni of 
r tlifl Qnotationa, and a TBrr oomplete Index. SmaU post Sto. 5fi- 

Jukea-Browna (A, J.) The Student's Handbook of PhyHloal 



Goolo^. 
- The Student's 



1 niD6 



. Snd Qi 



Handbook of Historical Geology. With 
The Building of the Brltiah Islea. A Stud; in Oeagraphical 

Evolntion. Illnatrsted bj nnmerODi- Uap; aad WiiqdCnts. Secoad edition, 

revised. Siniill poat Bvu. 78. Bd. 
Stookhardt, Expeilmental Chemistqr. A Handbook for the Study 

of the Science b; Simple Ezpniiinonta. Edited b; G. W. Henton, F.0.3. 

With Indei ud nimierong Woodontn. ^leiv edition, ravieed tbrong-bont. 

Small post B?o. Si. 
Baker (J. a.) A Flora of the Sngllsh Lake Dlstrlot. By S. O. 

Baker, F-R-S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Majtl Oardenii, Kew. 



— — -~ Handbook of the AmarylUdetw, inclading the Alstroemerieaa 

Handbook of the Bromeliaoeae. Dem; Bvo. 5a. 

Handbook of the Irideae. Demy 8»o. Si, 

Engllah Botany. Containing a Description and Lile-aize Drawing 



F.L.8., So. 
J. W. Solte 
revised, with 
Oolonred PI 


The l-ignres 

dettH'^o^ 
tea. Iniav 

wirk, 7^ 6d. 


of aU the special by the BdiCor, and IB37 fnll-pH* 
fl. aii. 3.. clotb 1 an. ISa. halt moro™ i -nd ML iSi. 


V A Supplement tot 
Xin. of the complfltfl wo 
theRoralHerbariom, S 


Bth 

k)o 


Id edition ie now in 
ntidning orders I. 
w ready, 17<. OrU 


thrwpar 


n. Vol. I. {Vol 
S. a. Brown, of 




I OBxdea&t'B DloHonar;. Deaoiibing the Plants, Frnits, 

and Vsgetabtea desirable for the Gardim, and siplsininff tb« Tonnn snd 
Oeeraitiniii emplovrid In Ihelr onltiTBtJtm- Nbv editiOD (1393-4), Fevind bj 
O. U. Wright, F.B.H.B,, imd D. Dewu, Otmtor ol the BoUoic Oardnu, 
Olugov. DmiT SvD. Si. net. 
BUtJBh Pungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book ol Mycology, By 
OeoifTB Usuee. Witb nnmeraue IllDatmtiani. *toU Post 8vo. 7i. «iI. audi. 
I BotonlBt's Pooket-Book. By W. B. Haywerd. Containing ths 

witb A new Appendii. 'pcap. Ito. 1>, (Id. 
Index of British Plants, accordiDg to the London Catalogue (8th 
editioQ), mulU4liDi{ tbe BTmjnymfl lued by the irt-iaalpa] authoTB, n.a HiphabetieBl 
lirtof Enffliahnaraoa; also referenoes to tbe illmtriilioM of Sjmo'i 'English 
Botan;' aadBentham'a ■ Britisb riara.' B; Hubert TnmbalL Fapar, !•. Bd, ; 



PHILOSOPHY. 
Bacon's Novum Organnm and Advancement of LearQing, Edited. 

with SolP*. by J. Duvey, M.A, Small post tvo. 5>, 

Bax's Majiuat of the History of Fhilosoptay, (or the use of Students, 

Berkeley's (George) Works. Edited by George Sempson. With a 

Bicm-ililiinal Intradnctiun bj tha Eight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.F. 3 lok. 

SmiLll piHt gro. $1. oaoh. 
Oomte'B FoBttlvs FtaUosophy. TraneUted and Oo&densed by 

Harriet Mutiano. With liitrodoction bj Frederlo HojtIhic. 3 toIb. SinJl 

poflt Sto. Ai. each. 
Philosophy ol the Scdenoes, being an Exposition of the 

Prinoiplea of the 'Oosn de Philnaopbia PasitiTa.' By Q, H. Lewas. With 

tadci. SmaUpoBlSvo. it. 

Draper's (J. W.) A History of the Intelleotnal Development of 
Europe. Bj John WUliam Draper, M.D.,1.I.,D. A luiwodition, thorouBhlj 
reviaed hy tho Anthor, «-!tb Iiirtfli. 2 vols, fimall puat Svn, 5b. each, 

Palofcenbere's History of Modem Philosophy. Translated bj 
ProfessorA.0. ArcaBIroDg. Demy Sto. IBi. 

Heeel'B Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien dei fbilosuphia del 
Rsobti). Tranilsted hj Sumuo! W. Dr^e, U.A., D.3a., ProfoBanr □( Mental 
Pblloaopbr in Qnoan's Daivarait/, Kingston, Oanmlo. Orowu Syo. 7i. 6d, 

Kant's Critique of Puce Reason. Translated by J. M, D. Meikle- 



FloUnna, Select Works of. Translated from t)ia Greek by Thomas 
■"- ' r. Wl'h an Introdnr- - - - ■ ■ - ■ ■ . „ .. . 

ins. Rdiled bj O. R. S 



Tailar. Wl'h an iDtrodaotlon contnlDing tha enbstanna of Pnrphr 
w„.: o...i..,, ... n D a «_,. ,. ^,i(;a.i.8. gniall post Sto. Sji. 



A Ciassifted Catahgit ef SeUeted Works. 



IntiodaDtor? MaQoal. Designied 
l.Sc. B; F. BflBiid, U.A., late SdialaF 
Cloth. 7th oartioa, rewrittBo niid roBat 



of St. Jofao'ii Oollaite, Oambriilite. 

— EithlcH : An latroductory MsnuBl (or the nse □! Univeiaitj 
Btnanats. Oronn 8™. 3i. M. 

liOglo : An Intirodnctor? MannaL Crown 8va. 4ii. 6^. 

Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Boot oC the Prinotple of SufS- 

ciint Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Trsmlatc'l hy Uiduns 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

The Case agaJiiBt BtmetaJUBra. By Sic Bobect Qiffen. C.B., LL.D. 

5th Bdition. Ol-uwB Svo. 7s, 6d. 

The Qrowth of Capital Bj the same atithar. Damj 8yo. Ts, 6.1. 



Smith (Adam). The Wealth of NaBonB. Edited by E, Bellorl 

Bu. 2ya\i. Sm. poit 8fo. 7>. 

' The History, Frlncdples, and Praottoe of BanMng. B; die Ut« 

i.'W. Gllhiut,F.R.H.,formerl)'Dtreator and General UuuLger of the Loudon 
and Waatmmf tor B™t. Now odition, rerisad bj A. S. HlrliiB. of the BojfHl 
Bod of SDOtlaad. OIfuj^ie. 2 volx. ^moll poatSpD. Ub. 

SPORTS AND GAMES. 

I Bohn'a Handbooks of AthleUo Sports. In B vola. &m. post 9va. 



VoL I.— Cricket. Ii7 Hi 
WHborforoe. Teh-'- "- 



idRer.E.LyttellfflL Lawn Tonnig. bj; H, VT. W. 
— ' "= — \y JciLaa M--"'""" *'"-- °-— - 

1, Hq0kB7. . 

). WDDdgato. Saitir 



ihUlatah. W»: 
ulpiM-Wolley. 

,. „. -. DnDD. 

I^mtlnJl, V Harr; VauaU. Aae ' 



ff, EarlmBt. 

a,br R. G. AUflnion-Winii at. 

bJ Waller Arois.io:*. FontdnB. bj B. A, Cc 

"-' " — ■- - ~:Mi,\ ■-- - "- 



■SUok. 
stlilie, 

itb»U, by 



A ClaniRed Catalogue af Seluttd Works. ag 

Bohn's HandbookB of QaxoBt, Nev edition. In 2 vols. Small 
poet ^(1. Ul M. each. 

VoL L— Tabib (JiBis : BiUiarfB, wili Pool, PTCamide, and SuDoker, bj 
Uaior-Oenerol A. W. Drkygnn, F.S.A.B.. witb h prefue by W. J. FealL 
BagstoUe, liy ■ Borkslej.' ChoBS, hy a, E, Ucean, Dranahts, Backgammon, 
Duulnoefl, SoLilaire, BererBi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, KoiUBttd, U.O., Hh^^, 
Faro, by 'Barkelej.' 

Tql. II,— OiED Gaheb : Wbiat, br Dr. William Pole, F.B.S., Author of 
"The PhilosoKbr of Whist,- &c. Sola WhiBt, I}/ R. F. Qrean. Pinnet, BcbfU, 
BuOhrB, Biiiqne, and Oibbiwc. by ' BsrkBlBy,' Pokor, Loo, Vinatot-no, 
Sapoleon, Hewmarkii^t, Pope Joim, Bpaculation. fto. io., by Baiter-Wny. 

Slorpby's Games of Cbesa, being tha MatoLes and best Gamea 

J. LaseuthaJ. Witb ibort Uemoir aod Poif nut of Horpby. Bm. pout Svo. 6i. 

Staunton's Cheas-Flayer'B Handbook. A Popnlai and Baientifia 
Inl roduDbion to tlie Game. Wibb numoroua diagrama. &e. 

— . — - Cheaa Prarls. A Sapplaraant to the Chefis-pl^er'a Hand- 
book. Conte.ininff tb^ inoet importoDt modern improvcmoDtB In tbe Opeciing» i 
Code of GbeflB Lana -, and a SFleetiDii of Uorphj'a Gamea. Smpji post Sto. St, 

< Cbesa -FlSiyer's Companion, CompiitiiDg a Tteatiee on Odda, 

Collection oF Uatcb Games, and a SelocCiou oF Orluinnl Fioblems, Willi 



niiBea by the Kay. W. Wayto. M.A 

F, BualmaBn. lUuBtrateil with 3ii 

Sturges's Qidde to tbo Qame o! Ilraugbte. With Ciitioai Situs' 
tiona. Bevised, with Additional Flay on the Uodem OpeninRB. by 3. A. Kear, 
Bditarof 'Thelatenialioaalllmngbt Hasuine.' 2nd Bdiiion. OiownBio. 



; Knight, B.A. Illastnted 



Liondy. 

Sotaools and Ifasters of Fence, Itom the Middle Agea to the 
BiffbtOBntb Oentn^. With n Skot«h of the Dorelopment of the Art o( 
Feooing with tho Rapiur and tlie Small Bvtord, and a Bibliograpby of tie 
Fenoing Art dnno^ tbat Period. By Egerton Oaetle, U.A. Withnumeroiu 
IlInrtratioiiB. ind edition, anudl poet Svo. tjs. 

OarB and SctOla, and How to Use them. By W. B. Woodgate, M.A. 
Brasanose Ooll-ee, Oiford. Crown Svo. 2t. M. 

Danoing as an Art and PaaUme. With iO faU-page illoBlratioiiB 




A Classified Caiaiogut of Selected Works. 

THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, 
rne only BeiieB IsBued at a modsrate pj-leo, by Writers who ore 
tbe Drat ranli in their reapeative deportmeDtB. 

' Tla bart ioHtrnotion on ganiPH and aporte by tie beat antlloritioB, nt tlie Idlf 
doas."— (Jjr/oril MatfdJine. 

Small Svo. clotli, rinstnitad. Price la. etub. 
tMoket. By the Hon. and Rev. Wrsatllng. 

B. IiITTKtTOS. BTBOKO ('OnM 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. Broadsword 

Ladies, b; Mre*. Hilmud. 
Tennis and Raolceta and Fives. 



Qolf. By W.'t. LiNBJULT,. 
Bowing and SaulUns- By W. B. 

WOOBGITE. 

Sailing. By E. F. Kkioht. dbl.vol. 2«. 
Swimming. By Mahtin and J. 



By A. A. MiODON. 
Cano^ng. By Di. J.D. H&YWisit. 
Movmtstoeerlng. By Dr. Olaodb 



and Slngleatlok. 

BOB.WraHandC.pBiL- 
By A. F. Jeneik. 



Q-ymnaetlcB. 

Oymnastio Competitinn and Dis- 
play Bserdaea. Compiled by 
F. Gb«», 

Indian Oluba. By G. T. B. Cob- 



Football — AHHoolatlon Oame. Bv 

C. W. Al.corii. Bevuwi EditiDB. 
Hookey. By F. S. Creswell. 



(InP, 



jr Cptdi 



, DOOOLAS Adahh. 

with B OhBptar for ladlas, by Uiu L. 

Cheeihih, uid ■ Ohnpter on ^ved 

Statins, by a FoQ flialsr. DM-ToLSi. 

BasebaJL By NEwioti ORum, 

Rounders, Fieldball, BowIh, 

QuoltB, Curling. Skittles, fto. 

By J. M. WiiKlB xa& C. 0. Hon, 

Danoing. By Edwabd 8cotc. 

DonblBTol. 2s. 






lUOHt 



Whlat. By Dr. Wit. Pole, P. 

Solo Whist EyRoBEBTF.GHEBN. 

BUUardB. Witli Chaptora on Pool, 

PyramidB, and Snonter. By Haior. 

Hon. A. W. Deiibon, F.a.A.a. With 

aProfaooby W. J. Peall. 
ChesB. By Kobekt F. Green. 
Tbe Two-Mo7a Chess Problem. 

Bj-B. G, LiwB. 
Ohaaa Openinga. By I. Qussiieeo. 
Drauglita and Backgammon. 

By < BauiLiT.* 

■Twal and Oo Bang, 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 
B^zlque and Cribbage. 

EoartS and Eiiohre, 

By ' Beehlet.' 
Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 

By ' BBsraLBi.' 
Skat. By LociB DiHin„ 



I 



A Clas^Ud CataUgtie of Selected WorJu. 31 

FICTION. 

{Stc alio • Standard Booki.') 
BJfimBon's Axne and the Ftaher Lassie. Translated from the 

Norse witli lin Iiitroduction hy W. H. Low, M,A. 9maU port Svo, 3i. M. 
Buroey'B Evellim ; or, The Histoij ol a Young Lady's Entratme 

into tti8 World. Bv Frances BnniBy (Muic. lyArhUj). With an Introdno. 

tioD uid Notes )i7 A. B. EIUh. SsaII poet Bco. Sn. Bd. 

CeoUla. 2 vole. emaU post Svo. 3f. fld. eooh. 

Oerrantes' Qalatea. A Pastoral Romarice. Translated from the 

SpuiiEh li; O. W. J. G;1L BmHli post Bio. 3i, ed. 

Exemplar? Novels. Translated Irom the Spanish b; Walter 

K. Kellj. amnllpoBtSvo. 3l. 6d. 

■ DoQ Quixote de ta Uanoha. Motteuz's Translation, reviwd. * 

With LtH^kluirt's Life and Notes. 2 vole. buuiU [xist Gvo. 3e. GO. sasli. 

Olasslo Tales, containing Raiselns, Vicar of Wakefield. OnUiTar's 
Tcaiola, >uid TLo Bentlmeotsl Joumej. Sm&U post Svo, 3s, Sd. 

De Stael's Ocrlnne or Italy. B; Madame do StaeL Translated liy 
■" ■' "■"'- and Panlina Driver. 8mal] post Svo. 3b. 6il, 

By George Ebera. 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A Stor; oC tbe Fcenoh Bevolntian. 

Sb. Si. net. 
Keldlnga Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams, With Cmitstaiik's UlnBtrntione. »«. M. 

'e Edition, 
^nll post Svo, 3b. 6iI, each. 

Amelia. Illustrated by Qeorge Cruibshaiili. 5«. 

Qift (Theo.) Dishonoured. Gi. 

an Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Illastiated 
bj Smirlce ukd CmikshaiLlc. BmaJI post Bvo. flu. 
. HaufTs Talea. The Caravan— The Sheik of Aleiacacia— The Inn 
In tho Bpossart. Tcanalated by B. Mendel, SianlliMrt 6to. 3s. fld. 
Hawtbome'B Tales, i vols. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 
TTr.ffwnnin'11 Talss. The Se^apion Brethren. Translated by Lieut,- 

Holnut (W. 3.) Olympla's Journal, Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Mansonl. The Betrothed. By Atessandro Manzoni. With 

PousbJdn'a Prose Tales. Translated from the Kasgian by T, Eeane. 

Small post Sto. 3e. Bd. 
Smollett's Roderlok Random. With Ornikshank's BlaBtratioaa and 

Bibliop^phj. Small poat Nvo. 3s. 6d. 

Peregrine PicAle. With Croikshank's IHuatrationB. 2 vole. 

Small post Bvo. 3h, 6d. efiob. 

Humphry Clinker. With Cruikghank'a niuitrationa, amall 

Steele (Mis. A. O.) Lesbla. A Study in one volume. St. 
SUnde (J.) The Buohliols Family- SkeCehes of Berlin Lite. By 

IhUiu Btinde. Tnuulated from the 4etb edition of the OennaD bj L. Dora 

Schmiti. Populiu' edition, ptotore boardH, 2i. 



A Classified Catalogue of StUeted Works. 



I SUmiB (J.) The Baohholi Fanill7. Second Part. Popular effition. 

PiotorB boardB, 3i. 
The Buohholzea In Italy. Translated bom the 3TQi 

edition of tto origimU hj Harriet F. PowbIL Crown SVO. oloth, 38, 

■■ — ■ Frau Wilhelmlne. Being the Conolnsion ot ■ The Buchholz 

FaMilJ." Tn^nHlated by Harriet F. Powoll. Crown Svo, dotli» 3s. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

f'Audsrsen (Hane Christian). Fair? Tales and SketoheB. Trana- 

1at«d bj C. 0. Peaphoy, H. Wnrd, A. PlBmer, 4o. Wlti nnmerooH lUna- 
Iiatioiu bf Dttu Speckter and others. TCa Chuusand. Ctawn 8to. 3k. &l. 

Tales for Ohlldren. With 48 foil -page DlastratioiM by 

Wehnort, ajid 57 BmBlI BngTBYingB on Wood b; W. Thomaa. 13th thoiiia d. 
Crown 8>o. is. M. 

Danish lisgends and Falcy Tales. Translated from the 

Oritrinal bj Caroline PfBachej. With a Short Life of tho Anthor, aod 130 
Wood EDgrsviDKS, clueS; b; Foreign ArtiuU. Small poit 8<o. 5e. 

lidgewoTth'3 stories for Ohlldren. WiOi 8 HlDstratians b; L. Bpead. 

Ford (Mrs. Oerard). Uaeter Rex. Bj Mrs. Gerard Ford. Ulna- 
tmte^i by Jaities CadealiaHd, Florence U. Oooper, and Lanise S. Bweet. Znd 

Pixie: and the HIU-Houbs Farm. Illnatrated b; Jamea 

OadflniiBad and Floronoe U. Cooper. 2ad edition. Crown Svo. 3a. 
Qatty's Fantbles from Nature. With Notes on the Natural Histoi;, 

J. lenniel, jfwolf, and other eminent artists. Complete edition withshort 
Memoir bj J. H. Kwing. Crown 8to. 5b. 

FoDiET VoLnuE Bditioh. 2 vols. Imp. 32mo. 5i. 

Chbip Enmoa. Illniitratad. 2 Tola. F»p. Wo. paper boictb, li. moli ; 

Qrimm's Oanunar Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, oontBJninii 4£ F^n Talei. Truielated bj Bd^ar Taylor. Wltli 
onmeroos Woodoat* aCtar George CmikaliBJib and Lndwig Grimin. 3(. M; 

Talea, With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mra. 

A. Hnut. With Introdnction by Andrew Lnng.U.A. 3 toIh. 3f. Sd. nacb. 

Harald the Vtlttog. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Yoting. 

With lUnitrstionB b; J. WiUiuaiDD. Crown Bio. 5s. 
Btowe'B Onole Tom'a Cabin; or, Life among the Lowlj. With In- 
trodnclory Hemarks by HeT. J. Sherman. With 8 fnli.poge lUnstratiaBi. 

Vbe Wide, Wide World. A 8tory. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sni. 

post 8vo. 3!. M. 

Qlustrated by Florenoe 

CAPT. MARRYAT'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Unt/urm JllvtVraUd Edition. Small post Svo, Aa. Qd. eacK 
Poor Jack. I The Settlers In Ouuda. 

The Ilisdon ; or, Scenes in Africa. The FrlTateersmuL 

rniB Pirate, and Three OntterB. UMt«Tman Baady. 



^m The I 



A Ciast^td CtOaUgiu ^ SiieeUd WorM. 33 

MRS. EWINGS BOOKS. 

Uaifarm Edition, in 9 volt. 

^We and "Cbe World. A Story for Boyi, By Iha loM Jnliwia 

Hontio Bwing, With 7 Illnstnitioiig b; W. L. Jomb. Sth edition. 3*. 

. Plat Iron for a Farthing ; or. Some Paiiages in the Life of au 

Oalj-Baa. With 12 IllnatratlooB bjH. AJltDgfaain. leth ediCion. 3>. 

Um. Orertheway's Remerabraoaes. Illnstrated -willi 9 fine Inll- 

patrs Rn^mriii^ itj Pasqitier, iLbd FrontupiPfle b; WoU. Gcb edltioa. Sf. 
Six to Sixteen : k Story tor GiTlg. With 10 IliastrationH by Mrs. 



B Story of the Plaina. With 11 lUastistiocis 
U-tarapered Family — Our Field — 



Jan of the Windmill : 

by Mr«. Auii - 
A Great Emergency. A very I! 

Hwlame Ubenlit/. WiCh 4 Ulnitra 
MelohloTi Dreara. The Blackbird's Neet— Friedrioh's Ballad— A 

Bit of Green— Monsienr Ihe Vijcoiinfe Friend— The Tow Lue l^i«ti— A 

Bad Babit—A Ba-mj Fusilr. Witb 8 lUniCnCioiu bj Oordan BrDwoe. Tib 

etlitioD. 3i. 
I>ob-Iile-by-the-Flre, a 



ShDes — Beajv in Bafutlaad, Dlubttatod bj- Qeor^e i^uik^uik. Utfa editloa. 
Imp, lemo. 3t, Bd. 



THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fcap. tlo. douhle eolumni, Ulustrattd, It. caeK 

I Xn. Ewing's Melciilor's Dream, aad otiier Tales, 

- A Flat Iron (or a Farthing. 
to Sixteen. 

- We and the World- 

- Mrs. Overtheway'B itemembrasoea. 

- Jan of the Windmill. 

- A Great Emergency, and other TaleB. 

- The BrovnleB, and other Talea. 

" Vn. Qattr'B Parable* From Nature. Turo Series, ewdi 1*. 

Uiat Prooter'a Xiesenda and Lyrics. Two Series, each It 

Heolor. A Story for Tonng People. 
W. J. ItBaaaiej, Bj Flo™ aiuw, iulhoi 
i ikodersflna Tftlea. Tianslaled b^ Caroline Peaehey. 
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A Giitssipd Cataio^e afSekeled Wdrkx. 

ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Prafusely I Uu stinted. Crown Svo. y. each, 

Now Riady. 



3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. By Lieutenant 

G. E. AbmsthOkg, Inle R.N, Willi 33 llliislmlion?. 



I 4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Figbting 

' Equipment ol a Mnn-of-War. Dy Captain H. GAKBf.TT, R.N. With 

I»5 lUiistr.ilion.i. 

The follnoing Veluims arc in friparation. 



By Lieutenam J. N. ALLEN, liUe R.N, 

I 6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 
MERCE, By professor J, K. LaiTghTOn, R.N. 

. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 
' 8. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

10. NAVAL TACTICS. I 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

^2. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 

I PRESS OPINIONS. 

P 'Comniardu Robldsm, vhD» ibln work. "Tht Bril»h Fleet." -k^ lenewed in Ibc^ 
' tolamni in November, iB94> has now undermlitn ihe edilinc of a scrlts of landlweilts. uch 
of which will deal *iili one (uirticular subject coimdeted miS lh« Rteal cnalion, ibe Royal 
Navy. Our uaiionnl lltRaluK hu ccTUinly lacked much in Ibii respect. Sni^ books *s 
have hcielofoie been produced have slmoit InvBrinbly been of s liunciir leu aei ailifii! and 
technical to be of much use to the eeuenl public. TheKne&naw bciRg ismecl v intendeij 10 
obviate this defect, aud when completed V mfarin n descHption, both hisloriciil andimul. of Ibe 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of uw to tha profs^nal sludtnt, Lnlolube of inlnea 
10 all who are concenied in ihs maintenance and ctGciency of the Navy.'— Srdmf .4r>»w. 

'The series of naval handbooks edited by Comminder Rnbinxn lias nrndenniait bopeful 
be^nine, and may be counted upon to fopply the growing popular demand fuf iiLfonwUinn 
inieBanfto the Navy, oa which ijie naiionnf ciislsnce depends. '—TV«m. 



A Classifid Catalogue 0/ Seleeied Works. 

CELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

3l[u9ttate& rtioiioflrapbfi in Uan&E 5(3e. 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
In specially designed doth cover, crown &vo. u. 6rf. etuA. 

Already Ptiilished. 
CANTERBURY. By Harilby Withers, and Edition, levlwd. 

36 Illustratidns- 
SALISBURY. By Gieeson White, and Edtlion, revised. 

50 Ulust rations. 
CHESTER. By Ciiart.es Hiatt. 14 Illuslralions. 
ROCHESTER. By G. 11. Palmek, B.A. i8 11 lust rations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Deabmer, M.A. 34 IlluBtralions. 
EXETER. By Percy Acdi.bshaw, B.A. 35 Ilustratlons. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Seroeani'. 50 Illustralions. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennbli.. 38 Illusttaibos. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clcitton. 43 Illuslralions. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Eev. W. D. Sweeting. 51 Illuslralions. , 
pEREFORO. By A, Hugh Fisher. 3+ Illustrations. 

In the Press. 1 

LINCOLN. By A. B. Kendbick, BA., ^ 

DURHAM. By J. E. BvgATe. " \ 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. MASSfi. 

YORK. By A. CluTTON BROCh;, &A. \ 

Fn/-aring. J 

JBLLS. By Rev. Pehcv Deahhhh, M.A. ELY. By T. D. ATKiKSoH. 
IT. DAVID'S. B^ P.i.L.p RonwH. WORCESTER. By E. F. Sthangb. j 

M. SOUTHWELL. By Rm-. Abthuk Dimdck. ■ d 

I -CHICHESTER. CARLISLE. ST, PAUL'S. BRISTOL. 



UHJ/tnt ailt almi Stria. 
BEVERLEY MINSTKR. By Chablrs Hiatt. [PrrM-i'V. 

'The mlunw a« handy in am, modctstc in piige, woJl illuitraLal, and vnillra in a 
Kholarly aplril, Tb< hlsloiy pt caih«lnl and clly a incittiiently »t htib and auxnnpaaio] 
Ijy adMii1pli«5urvef ofltelinitdiiiglii all iB dieril. The dlusu-aiiona are cppions iini! well 

■W» have K) frooDenily In these colunrns urged the want of cheap, well-ill unrated and , 
mll-wrillen handbodcs to oui Eathedrali, lo taka iba plus of ibe □UI.oMate pnbliauiinK of ^i i 
local Iwks^llcn, Ibal vre are i;IbiI lo heii that the; have bcDn token In Ilaiid by Mesi"'-'^ 
GtOrEeBell&F — ' — ' ■-'-—-.■- 




IfEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES Op 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Ediiion, , 
edited bj- Temple Seotl, wilh an Inlroduclion bj- Ibe Righl Hon. W. E. H. 
Leckv, tl.P. In about len TOlames. y. 6d. is£b. 

' An ad«]uiUF cdilicn of Swiri— the whole oT Swift, and D«liii« but S«ift-4iu long been 

be coneraUitaUd on his tkUl aliii judKianit as a comnKnUtoT.' — AHurunm, 

• Fiom Ihc spcdiHR i»w IcfoR ui wc Buy ati^1T pndict ibai Ui. Ttnplt ScMt nil wlr 
(iutancebo'b Rdhmc Uld Swift. Hedsfrvs tht^mitudeoffllllovaEor ^iteratiuv ffv subline 
Swifi Agarn to inal[c hifl tow lo Ihevorid in » mu&clocj and cmiptclc a gaib.'— J/hcAhIH' 

'Tbc IC-isSDc is E wonW addirion lo Eohn'^ Libfarin, and promises lo be b* bi the moM 
^■Inblt edilion oT Swift'; wotks j^ puUisbcd.'— /■■« Jfo// GiaitU. 

^b Vol. I.— A Tale o[ a Tub, The BalUe of the Books, and other eariy, 
^^1 Woiks. Edited by Temple Scott. With BlogtapbiCBl Inttodgctiaii If 
^■'W. E. II. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facainile, 
" Vol. II.— The Joiunal to Stella, Edited by F. Ryland, M.A- With a 

Facsimile Letlet and two Portraits of Stella. 



THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloync Edited 
by George Sampson. With a BiugrHphicallaiioductioiiby the Right Hi»i.. 

A. J, Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 51. each- [ Vtt. I ready, 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically translated from ibe Old 
Gennan Text by Alice Horton, and Edited l^ Edwaid Bell, M-A. To 
which is pielixed the Essay on the Kibelungen Lied, by Thomas Cailyle. 5f. 

LELAND'S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurencb Comme, F.S.A. In 
several volumes. [Prtpmii^. 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OP ITALIAN LITERATURE. Transhled 
by Hermann Oelsnei, Ph.D. Vol. I. \FrefaHng. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Wilh Intioductiun Ly Moncure D. Conway, and I'litttait uf Muilcy. 3 »oii. 
31. &/. each. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP SEDAN s The Downfall of the Second EmjMre. 
August-Septemlier, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of 'Walerloo; Ibe 
Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaif.-n of 1815.' Wilh 
General Map and Six Plans of Battle. New Edilion. Ji. &/. 

COLLIER'S ANNALS OF THE STAGE TO THE RESTORA- 
TION. By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. a rols. Jh llii fra,. 

COLLIER'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEAKE. 3 vols, [PrefaHitg. 




BOHN'S LIBRARIES: 



t 



1847-1897. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Publication. 



' I 'HE inauguration of this series of copyright works was the first 
-'- attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good 
literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. 
Bohn with the issue of his Standard Library, which consisted 
of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, Fra.nce, and Italy. The success which attended this was 
so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he 
started the various 'Libraries' known as The Scientific, The 
Illustrated, The Classical, The Antiquakian, &c. In every 
case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished 
with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of 
English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, 
the nucleus of which is not founded in ' Bohn.' 

THOMAS CARLYCe said of it : '7 7nay say, in regard to all 
manner 0/ books, Bohn's Publication Series is lAe use/u'lUst thing 
T know;' and his friend EMERSON recognised its adrabiablc 
purpose when he said; ' The translations d/ Bohn's Library have 
done for literature -what railroads have done for internal intercourse.' 

In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time 
to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in 
all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new 
editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
initiated, with the result that Bohn's Libraries are unrivalled for 
accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary organ 
of America— the New York CRITIC— considers ' the Imprint of 
. Bohn'5 Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.' 

Within late years the publishers have so far improved the paper, 
printing, and binding, that the volumes form handsome as well as 
essential additions to every library. 



' An Inporiant bod; of cheap U lt r ahlr e, far irfndi tivif thing wMmc Id tint 

eoaauy who drawl stiength bom the past has rcuon to be gialefoL' 

PrafessDr HEititr MOTI.BT. 

' ^fes3I5. Bell & Soiii arc iiljl cner^elicall)- pursuing Itaelr task of adding lo 
and linj>roving the famous senes of Bohn's l-ibraiies, which Thomas Cuttle pro* 
nouncod to be "the useTutle^ Ihtng I know." and are . . . conslBallj aMing lo 
Ihe Libraries, in lie now and certainly pleaianter Ibrin. rcpitnis of Standard 
Worlu which no gentleman's library should bewiihoul.'— Mr. FBeDesiC Hakmisok 
m the Daiij CknmtcU. 



I 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES 



STANDARD LIBRARY . 
HISTORICAL LIBRARV 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY . 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY . 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARV . 
COLLEGIATE SERIES . 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS' LIBRARY 
ARTISTS' LIBRARY . 
CHEAP SERIES . 



351 VOLDMU. 
23 VOLDMBS. 

ai VOLUMSS. 

16 Voi-UWBS. 

36 VOLUHBB. 
76 VOLUUBS. 

16 VotDMRS. 
107 VOLOMKS. 

10 VOLITMRS. 

g voldmes. 
30 Volumes. 

17 VOLDSIES. 

10 Volumes. 
fi5 Volumes. 
i" SELECT LIBRARV OF STANDARD WORKS 31 Volumbs. 



than mainialn the tqnnoLloD of 

a gunranly of good editing.' 

- ^(N.Y.) 



^A 'Messrs. Sell arc ddermliied lo do mo^ 
"Bohn's Libraries.'"— GnaJT/Mi. 

■ rhe imprint of Bohn's Stnndard Librarj \i 

"This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn'* 

t.ibmy are being issued is not meanl lo hide either indilTereDce in the Miedioa at 

books indnded in this wdl-knowa seiie^ or caielesaness in Ihe ediling.' 1 

£/. /anei'i Cdwab I 

' Messrs. Bell & Sons are mailing constant additions of an cnilncnily accepUtle ll 

rharaeler In " Bohn's Libraries." '—AlhtnuKm. 1 

' The seven hundred and furlv-elghl volomes of which Ihe srl eonuau foim a | 

coHectiaa ol JiieialUie which, for general usefulncs .ind convcnuiDCC, iiijaiie 

uaeqaailed .- and in iheir new form this i»nvcmsnsc\s 4«S4BiV( intccastd.' 



AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 

THE BOOKS CONTAINED IN 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

I,r771 Volumes, Small Post 8vo. cloth. Prica £164 Qi. 
Complete Detailed Catalogue •will be sent on applicatiom. 



AddliOQ'B Works. 6 vols. 31. &/. 

AeaohylUB. Verse Trans. I7 Anim 
Swanwiclc 51. 

Fms. by T, A. Duckley. 
AgaBsia A Qould's Comparative 
Physiology. 51. 
Alfieri'a Tragedies. Trans, by Bow- 



B BattlcE of the British Navy. 

anus MB.rcelliiius. Trans, by 
I. Yongc 71, 6rf. 

Danish T.iles. Trans. 

by Caroline Peachey. 5 [. 
Alttonllllls(Marcu5Aurelius). Trans. 

by Georgo Long. 31. 5rf. 
Apollonlun RbodtuB. The Argo- 

nautica. Trans, by E. P. Colerid; 
Apulalua, The Works of, 51. 
Ariostoa flilando Furlom. Trans. 

hf W. S. Rose, 3 vols. 51. cath. 
Ariatophanea. Trans, by W. J. 

Hickie. a vols. 51. each. 
ArlHtotle'H Works. S vols. 5^. each ] 

a vols. 3J. dd. encli. 
Arrian. Trans, by E.J. Chinnoclt. 51, 
Aacham'a Scholemostcr. 0. E. B, 

Maynr. ) tf. 
Bacon'a Essays and Historical Works, 

31, 6a'. ', Essays, ij. and u. hd. ; 

Novum Organiim, and AdvanccmcTH 
of Learning, y. 



Ballada and Son^ of the Pensantfy. 

Uy Rt,Um r.v\]. ' 3.V. 6,/. 
Baaa'a Lexicon to the Greek Test. a». 
Bax's Manual orthe History of Phi|i]> 

sopliy. sf. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, LcieA 

Hunt's Sdeclioiis. 31. 6d. 

Bechsteln'a Cage and Chambei 

Becknuina'B History of InveDtion* 
a vols. 3J. 6J. eacli, 

Bede's Ecclesiastical llistorv and Ctw 
A.S. Chronii:lB. 51. 

BeU (Sir C.) On the Hand. 51. 

Anatomy of E-tpreEsior, p. 

Bsntlej'a Fhalaris. is. 

Berkeley's Works. (Sampson.) With 
Inlroduction by Right Hon. A, f, 
Balfour, M. P. 3V0K [rol. i ready. ^ 

BjclmBon'B Arne and The Fisher Las- 
sie. Trans, iiy W. H. Low. 31. &/. ' 

Blalr'B Chronological Tables. loi. 
■ ■ — ■ s'- ™ch. 

to the Old 



Boethlua' Consolation of Philosopby, 
Bohn'B Diclioirary of Poetical Quota- 

Bond'a Hanily Book (or Verifying 

Dalr^s, &c. 5!. 
Bonoml'B Nineveh. $'. 
Boaweli'a Life of JohnsoTi. (^-M^-a., 

6 vo\a. "if, tMi. cmS\. 




Hbdc& Tnos. b]r U117 

IIoaitL 4 rcil?. }i. ^ tsth. 
Bnd«amUr TnstBca. 9ick. Vaii- 

BilBk(B.TeDk. EarirEQ^iib L>la»- 

lae. 3 rob. 31. (I<r. eacb. 
Pifc Lectsm 00 Sliak^ieai& 

Browne'fl (^ Tbomu) Wotks. 3 

v<M. 31. &/. ofb. 
Emshnnan'B Dictiooaiy of Scientific 

CuoldaDd's Geology and Mhieralney. 



j.andn.&£ Reflections 

00 Ihe Frendi Reiolmion. it 

Life, by Sir James Prior. 31. 6rf. 

Bnmoy's Eveliiu. }>. 6d. Cecilia. 

2 Tois.> 31. 6d, rach. 
SnmB' Life by Lockbart. Reri*d 

by W. Scott Douglas. 31. 6* 
Bum's Aocieat Rome, ji, 6d. 
Burton's Anatomy of Mdanchotr. 

(X R. Shillelo.) 3 vols. 31. &t each, 
BuUer'B Analogy of Religion, and 

Scimons. 31. 6A 
EiiUer'a lludilms. y.; or z vols., 

5>. each. 
Caesar. Trans, by W. A. M'Devitte. 



iad. Mickle's Tiaiis- 

lalion. reviiei 31. 6rf. 
CantEae (The) of Maddaloni. By 

Alfml de ReiudodL 31. dd. 
Carpenter'a Mechanical fhilosophy, 

<;i. Vcgitable Physiology, 61. Aiunial 

Physiology. 6j. 
Cairel'e Counter Revolution under 

Chatlex II. and James II. 31. bd. 
Cultannola'B Eveniiigs at JladJon 

HalL SI. 
^tuHna and TibuUus. Tram, by 
^V. K. Kelty. jj, 



- — - Gablea. 
GyO. stUL 

ChaliBBTBOii Man. $1. 
<a»Milltlltf» The Pec&ct Life. u. 

SDdu.6£ 

Cfaawjo'B Works. Bdl's Editioii, 

reirisedbjrSteat. ^rols. 3t.6Aeach. 
Oiem Coogns of 1863. Bj J. 

LoweolhaL 5J. 
CheiTCtil OD Colour, y. and 71. M. 
Chiningwoilh's Tbc Rdi^oa of 

Protestants. 31. 6d. 
China: Pkcorial, Iks:TiptiTe, and 

llisIoiicaL 5b 
Chronldas of the Crusades. 51. 
ClMro'fl Works. Trans, by PloE. C 

D.Yonge and others. 7VDI& 51,-each. 

I VOL, 31. td. 
Fneodship and Old Age. u. and 

ti. 6d. 
Claik's Heraldry. (Flsikchi.) 5/. 

Classic Tales. 31. 6>/. 

Ctderidee's Prose Works. (Aslie.) 

6 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Comte'fl Philosophy of the Sdeocea. 

(Hankt 



u.} 3 vols. 




Marii 
Condf'a History of the Anla in 

Spain. 3 vcds. 31. 61'. each. 
Cooper's Biographical Dictionary. 

a vols. SJ. each. 
Cowper's Worka. (SoBlhey.) Svols. 

31. dd. each. 
Cone's House of Austria. 4 vols. 

3i.6<'Leach. Memoirs of )iIarlb«rotigb. 

3 vols. y. 6d. each. Atlas to Mad- 
borough's Campaigos. lor. 6c/t 
Craik'a Pursuit of Knowledge. 5/. 
Craren's Young Sportsman's MaimaL 

51. 
Cruikahank's Punch and Jody. }». 

Three Courses and a Desert. 51. 
Cunningham's Lives of Btitisli 

painters. ^ vols. jj. 6d, e^li. 




r 3}uite. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Cacy. 

31. 6d, Inferno. Separate, 11. and 

IS, &/. Purgatorio. \i. and 11. 6d. 

Faradiso. u. and 11. fid. 
Trans, by L C. Wright. (Hax- 

mon's Illustrations. ) 51. 
Inferno, Italian Text and Trans. 

by Dr. Carlyle. 5s. 
PurgaloriQ. Italian TeH and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale. 51. 
Be OommlneB' Memoirs, Trans, by 

A. R. ScQble. a vols. 31. 6d. each. 
IJefoe'B Novels and Miscel. Works. 

6 vols. y. 6d. each. Robinson 

Crusoe (Vol VII.) 31. 6d. or 51. 

The Plague in London. 11. and 

II. 6d. 
Veidime on the Constilution of Eng- 
land. 3!. 6d. 
Demmin'B Arms and Armour, Trans. 

by C. C. Black, js. 6d. 
DwooBthBliea' Orations. Trans, by 

C Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 51., and 

T vol. 31. 6* 
Orations On the Crown. 11. and 

u. 6rf. 
De Stael'fl Corinne. Trans, by Emily 

Baldvfin and Paulin.i Driver, 31, Gd, 
DoTsy's Logic. 5^, 
DloUonaiy of Greek aod LaCio 

Quolaliona. 51. 

of Poeliial Quotations (Bolin). 61. 

of Scientific Terms. (Buchanan.) Gj. 

of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols, 

t . — of Noted Names of Fiction. 
[ (Wheeler.) p. 

Of Ob^oicte and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright.) a vols, 51. each. 

Didroa'H Christiao Iconography. 

DlogeneB IiaerUits. Trans, by C. D. 

Yonge. 5J. 
Dobrea'H Adversaria. (Wagner.) 

(a vols.) s,.each. 
Bodd'B Epigrammatists. 61. 
Doualdson's Theatre of the Greeks. 



Dunlnp'B History of Fiction. 



Dyer's Ilistoiy of Pompeii. 71. 6./. 
— The City of Rome. 51. 
Dyer's British Popular Cnstoms. 51. 
EarlyTravels in Palestine. (Wright.) 






Eaton's Waterloo Days. 

Ebers' Egyptian Princess. Trans, by 

EL S. Duchheim. 31. 6d. 
Edgeworth'B Stories for Children. 

31. 6i 
Ellis' Specimens of Early English 

Metrical Romances. (Halliwell.j 51." 
Elze's Life of Shakespeare. Ttnas. 

by L. Dora Schmitz. 5s. 
Emerson's Works. 3 vols. ^s. 6d. 

each, or 5 vols. u. each. . 

Ennemosar's Histoiy of Magic 

Bplctetus. Trans, by George Long. 

SI. 
Euripides. Trans.byE.P. Coleridge. 

EtiBebiua' Eccl. History. Trans, by 

C. F. Cruse. 51. 
Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. 

(Dtay.) 4 vota. y. each. 
Fairholt'a Costume in England. 

(Dillon.) 3 vols. 51. each. 
Fielding's Joseph Andrews. 2s. Cd,. 

Tom Jones, a vols. y.6r' — "- 



FranUta'a Autobiography. 

Gesta Romanorum. Trans. liySwaa 

and Hooper. 51. , 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall. ^ vols. ' 

3J. 6d. each, 
ailbart's Banking. 2 vols. 5;. eachi. 
aU Bias. Trans, by SrooHett. ds. 
airaldjiii Qsmbtecaja. v. 



Ai:pftAbkficAi tisi-'oP 



QoeUie's Wotbs and Cocre^panl- 
ence, incIudlDg Aulobiograpliy and 
Annals, Fausl. Elective Affinities, 
Wenher, WUhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Reinecke Fax, 
Tuur in Italy and Miscclliineous 
Travels, Early and Misccllaneoiis 
Lcllers, Correspondence wilh Rcker- 
mann and Sorei, Zeller and ScluUer, 
&<:., &c. By various Translators. 
i6 vols. 3i. 6d. each. 

FausL Text with Hayvraid'a 

Tratislalion. (Btichheim.) 51. 

Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. 11. and 11. dd. 



OoldBmftll'H Works. (Gibfas.) 5 vols. 

Plaj-s. II. and 11. fd. Vicar of 

Wakefield, ii.andu. 6rf, 

GlTunmoat'H Memoirs and Boscobel 

Tracts. 5J- 
Oray'H Letters. (D. C, Tovey.) 

Oreek Aniholt^. Trans, by E. 

Butgra. 5J, 
Oreok Romances. (Theagenes and 

Charicleo, Dnphnis and Chloe, Cii- 

loptio and Leucippc.) Trans, bv 

Rav. R. Smith. 51. 
areek Teslamenl. 51. 
Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 

Poems, (Robeil Bell.) y.bd. 
OregoiT'B Evidences of the Christian 

Religion. 3^.6i 
Orlnun'B Gammet GrelheL Ttans. 

by E. Taylor, 31. 6rf. 

German Tala. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt, a vols. gj. bJ. each. 

OroBsl'fl Marco Visconli. 31. 6rf, 
Guizot'a Origin of Bepiesent»tive 
Government in Europe, Trims, by 
A. R, Scobie. 31, &/. 
-■ — TTie English Resolulion ot 1640. 
Trarui. by W. HazlilL 31, 6rf. 

Hhtarj of Civiliation. Tnui*. by 

Wi HbiUu. 3 vols. 31. 6d. eash. 



Hall (Hobeit). MIscellaBeous Woifcs. 

Handbooks of Athletic Spoils. StoIs. 

31. 6J. each. 
Handbook of Card and Table Games. 

a vols. 3., erf, eacb. 

of Proverbs. By H. Q. Bohn. 51. 

of Foreign Proverbs. 51. 

Hardwlnk'B Hisloiy of the Thirty- 

Haney'e Circulation of the lUood. 

(Bowie,) u. andij. &f, 
HauiTs Talcs. Trans, tn S. MeodeL 

3'- Si 
The Caravan and Sheik o( Alex* 

andila. 11, and 11. &£ 
Hawthoma'a Novels and Tsles. 

4 vols, 3r. 6ti. eadi. 
Hazlltt'a l/eclures Hud Essays. 7 vols. 

3J. 6rf. Each. 
Heaton'a History of Painting. [CoEmo 

Monkliouse.) 51. 
Hegel'sPhilosophyofliistory. Trans. 

by /. Sibree. 51. 
Heine's Poems. Trans, by E. A. 

Bowring. 3!. 6rf. 
. — . Travel Piciiires. Trans. byFnmcii 

Slorr. 31. 6rf. 
Helps[Si[Artiiui). Life oFColumbus. 

31. 6d. 

Life of Piiarro. y. 6i 

Life of Cottes. B vols. jj. 64, 



Hendsraon'B Historical I 

of the Middle Ages. 51, 
Eeu&ey's English &aiis. (Keaiy.) 

Henij{MaiihewlOnihePsal[ns. 51. 
Henry of Huntingdon's Ilistoiy. 

Trans, by T. Forester, jr. 
Herodoinia. Trans, by H, F. Care, 

3>. 6rf. 

Wheder's Analysis and SuinniBr 

tQnKfk1ilQ«a«B. '0,. '■ 



Healod, Calliniuihus and Theocnis. 

Trans, by Ke". /, Banks. 51. 
BoBtnann'B TnUs, The Serapion 

Breilircn. Trails, by Lieut. -Colonel 

Eiving. 9 vols. 31. 6d. 
Hogg's Expeiicnental and Natural 

Pliilosophy. 51, 
Eolbelti'8 Dance of De^Lh and Bible 

Horaer. Trnns. by T, A. Buckley. 

Hoopsr'H Waleiloo. 31, 6J, 

Sedan. 31. 6d 

Homes. SmaifaTiansUtion, revised, 

liy [iiiekley. 31. &/. 
A Saw Lilerol Prose Trnnslalion. 

By A, HamilnmBfycc, LL.U, y.Sd. 



HenuuiL Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 



Oii*. Paul, and Dniias. 4 vols. 31.61 



and Bohi 
Humphrey b' Coin Col lector's Mannal, 

a vols. 31. each. 
HunBaiT, Jlistory of. 31. bd. 
HuafB Poetry of Science. 5r. 
Hutchlnoon's Memoira. y. id. 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 5J, 
Ingulph's Chtonicles. 51. 
Irvtns (Washington), Complete 

Works. 15 vols, 31, erf. eacli ; or 

in 18 vols. II. each, and a vols. 11. 6J. 

Life and Lbiietb, By Pierre E, 

Irvine. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
iBOOrataa. Tians, by J. H. Fiecse. 

VoL L 51. 
Jewibb' Life of Richaid Ccear de Lion. 

s vols. 31, 6d. each. 
IJfe and Times of Louis XIV. 

a vols. 31. erf. eaclu 



JamsBon (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Hi 

inos. y. 6rf. 
Jesse (E. ) Anecdotes of Dogs. 51, 
Jesae (J. H.) Memoirs of the Coiirt 

of England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders, sr. 

Johnsoii'8 Lives of Ihe FoeU, 

(Napier.) S'oh. 31. 6rf. each. 

JosephUB. Whiston's Translation, 
revised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. J' 
vols, 31. 6rf. each. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. J*- ' 

Jukas-Browoe's Handbook of Phy- 
sical Geology. 71. 6rf, Handbook of 
Hisiorioal Geology. 6t. The Build- 
ing of tlic Itrilish Isles 71, (hi. 

JuUan the Emperor. Trans, by Rer, 
C. W. King. SI. 

Junlua's Leliers. Wood full's EditioD, 
revised. 3 vols. 31. 6rf. each. , 

Juaiin, CorneliuB Nepos, and Eutro- 
plus. TraQs.bjRev.J.S.Watson.3fc, 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans, by L. Evans. 51. 

Kant's Criiique of Puro Reason. 
Trans, byj. M. D. Meiklejohn. fii, 

Prolegomena, &a. TratiS. by E. 

Belforl Hax. 51. 

KalghOoy'H Fairy Mylhology. 51. 

Classical Mythology. Revised Of 

Dr. L. Schmiu. 51. 
Kidd On Man. 31. 6rf. 
Hirby On Animals, 2 vols. Ji.each, 
Knlghf a Knowledge is Power, Si. 
La Fontaine's Fables. Tnuis liy E. 

Wright, 31, GJ. 
Lamarllne'B History of the Giron- 

disls. Trans, by H. T, Byde. 3 

vols, 3J. 6rf, eadi. 

Resloralion of the Monarchy In 

France. Trans, by Capt, Rafter. | 

French Revolution of 1848. 31. 6A I 

Lamb's Essays of Elia and Elians. j 

31. 6rf., or in 3 vols, 11. each. 1 
Memortals and Letters. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised bv W. C. Hactitt. 

3 vols. 3). 6rf. eadi. J 
Spedmensot the English Dramatie 1 

PoelsoflheTimeofEtuslitfi^. -^.^iliij 



Iianzl'B Illslory of Punting in Italy, 



iKoa'B IlisIory 
Trans, by T. tti 



Lappeuberg'B England under the 

Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 

Thorpe, a vols. ji. 6cf. each. 
Leotuiea on Painting- By Barry, 

Opie, and Fustli. 5J. 
Xieonardo da 'VlncrB Treatise on 

Painling. Trans, liyj. F. Rifiaud. 51. 
LepaluB' Letters from Egyiil, Src. 

Trans, by L- and J. 11. Horner. 5r. 
I.eaclng's Dramatic Works. Trans. 

by Ernest BelL 3 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

Nathan the Wise nnd Minna von 

Bamhelm. u. and u. 6d. Laokoon , 

Dramaiic Notes, Sc- Trans, by E. C. 

Beasley and Helen Zimmem. 31. 6rf. 

Laokoan separate. 11. nr si. td. 
Lilly's Introduction to Astralogy. 

(ZadkieL) Jr. 
Uvy, Trans, by Dr. SialUui and 

Olho'S- 4 vols. 51. eadi. 
Looke'B Philosophical Works. (J. A- 

St-John.) a vols. 3.. 6/- each. 

Life. • By Lord King- 31. 6rf. 

liod^'a Portraits. S vols, 51. each, 
Longfellow'H Poetical and Prose 



Marco PoIo'b Travels. Marsdeo'i 

lilion, revised by T. Wright. 51. 
MartUl'g Epigrams. Trans, ^s. &/. 
Uartiiieaii'B History of England, 
'30-15, 31. 6rf, 

History of the Peace, 1816-45. 
. .'ols. 3t, 6rf. each. 
Matthew Parts. Trans.byDr.Giles. I 

Matthew of Weatminater. Trans. 

by C D. Vonjie. 3 vols. 5). each, J 
Maxwell's Victories of Wellington. 

Menzel'H History of Germany. Trans 

by Mrs. Horrocks. svuls. yi.6d.tR. 
Michael Ajigelo and RKf&elle. Uf 

Diippa and Q- de Quincy. y, 
Miohelel's French Revotulioi 

Trans, by C. Conks. 31, 6rf, 
M'gnet's French Revolulion. y. 6d, 
Mill (John Stuart). Early Etsayi. " 

3'. 6/ 
MUlar'B Philosophy of Histoiy. 4 

MUlo'n'8 PoeticBl Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) 3 vols. jt. «Srf- each, 

Prose Works. 0- A. St. John.) I 

5 vols- 3F,W.each, I 

Mltford'sOurVillage. ivols. 31 . &■£ I 



Luoan'a PharsalLa. Trans, by H.T. 

Kiley. 51- 
Lucian'H Diali^es. Trans, by II, 

LuoreUua Trans- by Rev. J. S. 

Luthara Table Talk. Trans, by 

Hazliil. 3i, 6V. 
. — - Autobiography, (Michclet.) 

Trans, by W. Hailitt. 3'- &'■ 
MaOhJftToUi'a History of Florence, 

&c Trans. 3*. W 
MallBt'B Northern Antiquities. Ji- 
ManleU'a Geolopcal Exniirsions 

IhmuEh the Isle o( Wight, At 51. 
- •■ tri factions and their TeaohinRs. 
"'ondere of Geology, a vols. 

Vb The Belrolheii. .Ji. 



Montagu'B (Lady M. W.) Letlcra , 
anrl Works. (Whaind-fle and Moy 



UantBBaiUeii'B Spirit of Laws. Ntt-^l 
■ ~ . "J-W b, J. ■■ ■ 
'qIs. 31. 6rf. eicn. 
Morpby'B Gataes of Che$& 

wentbal.) 5., 
MoUey'B Dutch RepuHie. 3 






risl. I vol. Platiling and Train- 
ing of Ihe Church by the Apostles, 
a vols. Histoif of Chrislian Dogma, 
a vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in iho E^riy anil Middle Ages. i6 
V0I5. 31, bd. each. 

Nibelimga, Lay or the. Trans, by 
Alice HonoQ and Edwajd Bell, M.A. 
51- 

Nloollnl's History of the Jesuits. 51. 

North's Lives of the Norths. 0es- 
sopp.) 3 vols. 31. (td. each. 

Nugsnt'a Memorials of Hampden. S^' 

OoUsy'B History of the Saracens. 
31. 5A 

OrderiouH VltaUa, Trans, by T 
Foresler. 4 vols. 51. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Kiley. 3 

Fasoal'l Thoughts. Trans, by C. 

Kegan Paul. is. 6d. 
Pauli'B Life of Alfred the Great, &c, 



Trans, by Rev. A. R, ShiUelo. 

Peareon on the Creed. {Walford.t 5j 
Pepya' Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vol; 

S-. each. 
Percy's Reliqvies of Ancient English 

Poetry. (Prithard.) s vols. 3J.61/, ea. 
Petraroh'a Sonnels. 51. 
PetUgrew'a Chronicles of the Tombs. 

S"- 
PhUo-JudfflUB Trans, by C. D. 

YonRe. 4 vols. Ji. each. 
PlOkertng'a Races of Man. 5'. 
Plodar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, 5; 
Planohi'B History of British Costume. 



• Plato. Trans. ' 



H. Gary, G. 



. PhiKdo, Prow- 



. i — Apologyi ' 

goras. u. ana u. oa. 
• bay's Analysis and Indei K 



Trinummus, Memechmi, Aiilu- 

Urii, Captivi. 11, and 11. 5rf, 

Pllnya Natural History. Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. G vols, 

Pliny the Tonnger, Letters of. 

Melmoth-s trans, revised by Rev. F. 

C. T. Bosanquel. 51. 
PloUnua: Select Woiks of. Tom 

Taylor'3 trans. (G. R.S. Mead.) 31. 
Plutaroh'a Lives. Trans, by Stewart 

and Long. 4 vols. 31. 6d. eadi. 
Moralia. Tians. by Rev. C W. 

Kingand Rev. A. R. Shilleto. avols. 

5J. each. 
Poetry of America. (W. J. Lintoa.) 

31. 60". 
PoUUociJ Cyclopedia. 4 vols. ^s.Sd, 

Polyglot of Foreifin Proverbs. 51. 
Pope's Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 



Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) 31. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H.G.Bohji,) 






.6rf. 



Poushkin'a Prose Tales. Trans, by 

T. Keane. 31. 6d. 
PropertiuH. Trans, by Rev. P, J. F. 

G.lnlillon. 31. 6rf. 
PioTit (Father), Reliques. S^- 
Qulntillan'a Instilules of Oratory. 

Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vols. 



RankB'aHistoryofthePopEs. Ttansi 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. 3*. 6J, each. 
Latin and Teutonic Naliona, 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworlh. y. 6rf. 
History of Scrvia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. jr. &/. 
Bennie'a Insect Architecture. Q. G. 

Wood.) SI. 
Beynold'e Discourses and Essays. 



Blohter'B Lenna. ii, €J. 

(Tower Frail and Thom Pieces. 

Trans, by LieuL-CoL Ewing. 31. 6d. 

Bogai de BoT9TuIen's Annals. 
Ttans. bjDr. Giles, a vols. 51. each. 

Boger or WendoTar. Trans, by Dr. 
Giles. 3 vols, ji, each. 

Bogel'B Animal and VegeUble Phy- 
siology, a vob. 61. eacb. 

Rome in thi; Ninctccndi Cenlury. 
(C. A. EaioD.) a voh. 51. each, 

Roscoe'a Leo X. avoh. 31.6^. each. 

I^renro de* Mcdid. 31, 6rf. 

Bnasda. History of. By W. K. Kelly, 



SotaiUei'B Works. Including IIis..ory 
of IheThirtyYears'War, Heyollofihe 
NelherlaQds. Wallenstein. William 
Tell, Don Carlos, MaiySluan. Maid 
ol Orleans, Bride of Messina. Robbers. 
Piesco, Love aod Intrigue, Demetrius, 
taiost-Seer, Sport of Divinity. Poems, 
Aesthelical and Philosophical Essays, 
&e. By various trandalon. 7 vols. 
y. bd. each. 

Mary Stnarl and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Mdlisb aad 
Anna Swaawick. \s. and u. 61'. 

Sclilegel'B(7.) Lcclnrcx and Mlscel' 
laneoiis Works. 5 vols. 31. &/. each. 

(A. W,) Lectures on Dramatic 

An and Liter;Hure. 31. 6rf. 

Sohopenhauer'a Essays. Selected 
and Irani, by E. Belfort Bax 51. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle o! SuIUcienl Reason anrl 
on the Will in Kalute. Trans, by 
Udme. Hillcbrand, 5/. 

Sohouw's Eulh, PlantB, and Man. 

Trans, by A. Henftey. 51, 
Sohumaim'B Early Letters. Tnuis. 
by May Herben. 3J. dd. 

sraann's Life of. Trana. by 
L L. A^get. 3;, bd. 




Ttans, by 
Aubrey Slewarl. 3^ 6rf. 

Mbot Essays and On C 

Trans, tiy Aubrey Steiiran. 

Sharpa'a Bi^ory of E^ypt. 1 voU 

Bttaridan'B DiBinatic WoriclL y. fj, 

■ Plays, u. and 11. 6rf. 

Slamondl'i Llleiatute of the Sooth 

ofEnrofr. Trans, by T. RosctPC a. 

vols. 31. 6J. each. 
Sis Old Eng^idi Chromdes. $1: 
Smith (.\Tcbdeacon]. Synottyns and 

Smith (Adam). Weotlli of Nitiou. 
(Udfort Ilai.) a vols. 3t&£<ach. 

Theoiy ol Moral ScBlimenu. 

31. &/. 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Si»ipliv& 

S>- 
SmoHotfa Novels. 4 vols. Jr. «U. 

Smyth's LccturesoDMo<Ieni History. 

a vols. 3<. hd. each. 
Socralea' Ecdesiasiical Illstoiy. J*. 
Sopboclea. Tuna, liy E. P. Cole- 

riilee, M..A. 51. 
Southeys Life of Ifelson. Jr. 

Lite of Wesley, y. 

Life, as told in his Letters, B» 

J. Dentiis. 3J. 6rf. 

Sozomen's Ecclesiastical Histmy. $1. 
Spinoia'B Chief Works. Trsos. tnr 

R. H. M. Etwes. a vols. tf. lach. 
Stanley's Dutch and Flemish Painten. 

V- 
Starllns'i Noble Deeds of Women. 

Staunton's Chess Player's Handbook. 

jf . Chess Praxis. .s>. Chess PlayerV 
Companion. 51. Chess "^ 

StookhaMt'sEiperimailal CheiBistir 

(HeatOD.) S». 
SIrabo'B Get«rai*y. Ttant. by 

Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vcds. - - 



vols. 5J. rach. Maty . . . __ 
Scots. 2 vols. 51. each. Tudor and 
Smart Princesses. 51. 



Stuart' A BflTtttB Antiquities of 

Alheiis. p. 
SoetODliu' Lives o! the Caesars and 

of the Giamraarians. Thomsoa's 

Irans. levlsed by T, Forester. 51. 
Sully'B Memoirs, Mrs. Lennox's 

Irans. revised. 4 vols. 31. 
Swifl'B Proae Woika. Wilh Intro- 
duction by W. E. H. Lecky. lovdi. 

31. 6d. each. 1, 1'o/j. I &• 3 riaJy. 

Vaoltus. The Oxford trans, revised. 

a vols, 51. eaciL 
Talea of tbe Geitli. Tram, by Sir 

Charles MorelL 51, 
Tbsso'b Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

by J. H. Wiffcn. 51. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Holy 

Dying. 31. 6rf. 
Terence and Pliiedrus, Trans, by 

H. T. Riley. 51. 
ThooorltnB, Bion, Moschus, and 

Tyrlicas. Trane, by Kev. J. Banks. 

5'- 
Thaodoret and Evagrius. 51. 
Thierry's Notman Conquest. Tiana. 

by W. Haslilt. a vob. 31. 6ii. each. 
Thunydldes. Trans, by Rev. H. 

Dale. I vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

Thudicliuin'B Treatise on Wines. 
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Trevelyan'B Ladies in Parliament. 

ij. and ij. erf. 
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Trans, by L. Dora SchniilE. a vols. 
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Philosophy of MonuTaclure. yi. 6d, 
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VlrgU. Trans, by A. Hamilton 

Bryce, LL.D. y. 6d. 
Tcdtaire'a Tales. Tiaus, by R. B. 

Boswell. 31. dd. 
Walton'B AnEler- S'. 

Uvea. (A H. Bullen.) jr. 

Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. 

Wemagton, Life of. By ' An Old 

Soldier.' 51. 
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Trans, by E, A, M. l-ewis. 31. W. 
Westropp'a Handbook of Aichre- 

ology. 51. 
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Prayer, 31. 6rf. 
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of Fiction, s.. 
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Wleaeler's Synopsis of the Gosiiels, 

y- 

William of MBtmeBbtti7*a Chronicle. 

Wright'B Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provineial English, a vols. 51. each. 

Xenophon, Trans, bj Bev. J, S. 
Watson and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 

Young's Travels in France, 17S7-89, 
(M. Belham-Edwards.) 31. 5rf. 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Hutlon.) 1 vols, 3T, 61I. each, 

Tulo-Tlcte Stories. (B. Thorpe, jr. 




THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE WEbSTfik,' 

^VEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



Afedium i,to, aiiSpages, 3500 illuiirahoHS. 
:■: Cloth, £1 Its. 6d.; half-calf, £3 ib.; half-ratsia, £9 

full-calf, £a 8s.; full-russia, £2 iis.; 
half- morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, £1 8b. 
Also in a vols, doth, £1 14s, ; half-calf, £a las.; half-nissia, £i 
full-ealf, £3 38. 

Iq additioD to the Dictionary of Words, with their ptonundatios, Of- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by qtiotatkar 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, compnsiii^ 
Ptonouncing Gaietleei of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, Gredc, Laf" 
acd English Propei Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Flctloo . _ 
Brief Histoif of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign QimTatinn^ 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. \ a Bic^raphical Dictionary wUh to^ocv 
Names, &c. 

I SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITIOK. 

' We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the b 
g»ittii\g English dictionary in one voluuie. We do not know tt any «< 
similar in siic and price which con approach it in completeness of Tnrahahi 
(ariely of information, and general usefulness.' — CtiarJiaH. 

' A magnifioent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — D^£ly litigrtfkt 
I Fretptiiusei, wtlh S/eanun J'aga, ok apflieatiom. 
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